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PREFACE 


A General Account of the Life, Cha- 
racer, and Writings of the AuTaos. 


lowing Sheets may excite the Curio- 
ſity of the Reader to wiſh for ſome 
General Account concerning the AUTHoR of 
them: And it is not improbable that He 
may deſire to know, in particular, Whether 
the Perſon who compoſed them was a mere 
Speculative Admirer of ViRTUE ; or whe- 
ther He was HIMSELF an Example of that 
MoraALiTyY which He has fo ſtrongly re- 
commended to the Practice of OrxRRS. If 
ſuch a Curioſity ſhall happen to be raiſed in 
any One who was quite a Stranger to THIs 
GENTLEMAN's Life and Character, This 
a 2 SLIGHT 


Pin nc the Perafit of the fal- 
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' SLIGHT SKETCH of Both may chance in 
ſome Meaſure to gratify it. | 


Mr W1LL1am WoLLASTON, the Author 
of the RELiGion of NATURE DELINE- 
ATED, was deſcended from a Family which 
appears to have been ancient and conſiderable 
in the County of Stafford. It was, long 

ſince, divided into Two Branches: The for- 
mer of which continued ſeated in Saſfford- 
ſhire; But the latter was in proceſs of Time 
tranſplanted into other Counties. The Head 
of the Second Branch flouriſhed formerly at 
Oncot in the County of Stafford; but, of late 
Years, at Shenton in the County of Leiceſter : 
and was poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable Eſtate 
in thoſe and other Counties. From this Se- 
cond Branch was our Author deſcended: And 
from a younger Brother of the ſame Branch 
ſprung Sir Joun WoLLAasTon, Lord Mayor 
1 of London, well known in that City at the 
1 Time of the Civil War. 


i Mr WorLLasToN was born upon the 26th 
b of March 1659. at Coton-Clanford in Staf- 
fordſhire, When He was in the roth Year 

b of his Abe a Latin School was opened at 
= - Shenftn 
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Sbenſton in Staffordſhire, where his Father, 
a private Gentleman, of a ſmall Fortune, 
then reſided: And Mr WoLiLAsTon was 
immediately ſent to the Maſter of it for ſuch 
Inſtruction as He was capable to give Him; 
and continued near two Years under his Care. 
Afterwards He was ſent to Litchfield School : 
in which a great Confuſion ſoon after hap- 
pened, and the Magiſtrates of the City 
turned the Maſter out of the School-Houſe. 
Many Scholars followed the Ejected Maſter : 
And Mr WorLasTon, amongſt the reſt. 
He remained with Him till He quitted his 
School, which was about three Years: And 
then, the Schiſm being ended, He returned 
into the Free-Schoolt, and continued there 
about a Year. This was Al the Schooling 
Mr WoLLAasTonx ever had: And this Time 
was paſſed, not without Uneaſineſs. For, 
though He was always very attentive to Books, 
and very defirous of Improvement, Yet the 
Rudeneſs of a Great School was particularly 
diſagreeable to his Natural Diſpoſition : and, 


what was ſtill worſe, He began to be much 


infeſted with the Head- Ach, which ſeems to 
have been conſtitutional in Him. 


" Upon 
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Upon the 18th of June 1674 He was 
admitted a Penſioner in Sidney College in 
Cambridge; being then ſo much upwards of 
15 Years of Age as from the 26th of the 
preceding March. But here He laboured 
under various Diſadvantages : to which a 


Perſon ſo circumſtanced as He then was, 


could not but be ſubject. He had no A- 
quaintance in the College, nor even in the 


Univerſity (to which He was come a Coun- 


try Lad from a Country School;) few Books 


or other Advantages; no Afiſtance or Di- > 


rection from any Body; nor ſufficient Confi- 
dence to ſupply that Defe&t by Inquiry or 


Converſation. Add to this, That his State 
of Health was not quite firm: And that his 


Allowance was by no Means more than ſuf- 
ficient for bare Neceſſaries; his then Situa- 
tion being that of younger Brother, deſcend- 


ed from younger Brothers for ſeveral Suc- 
ceſſions. (Tho' indeed, his Grandfather 


bad had a conſiderable Eſtate both Real and 
Perſonal, together with an Office of 700 l. 


per Annum.) However, under. All theſe 
Diſadvantages, Mr WorLAs rox acquired a 


ger Degree of REPUTAT ION in the Uni- 
verſity: 


— 
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verſity : perhaps foo nuch; For had it been 
leſs, it might have eſcaped'the Tax of Envy, 
which probably was the Cauſe of His miſſing 
u Preferment in the College, which a Young 

Man of his Character had Reaſon to expect. 


Upon the 29th of September 1681 He left 
the Univerſity: being then Twenty two 
Years and an Half Old. He had commenced 
Maſter of Arts the Summer before: And it 
ſeems to have been about this Time, that 
He took Deacon's Orders. 


From Cambridge He went to pay his Duty 
to his Father and Mother, who now lived 
at Great Bloxwyche : having firſt made a 
Three Weeks Viſit to the then Head of this 
Branch of the Family, his Coufin WoLL As- 
Town of Shenton. And He remained at Blox- 
wxche, with his Father and Mother (whom 
He had not ſeen for many Years before) till 
May or June 1682. About which Time, 
ſeeing no Proſpect of Preferment, He ſo far 
conformed Himſelf to the Cireumſtances of 
his Fortune as to become Aſſiſtant to the 
Head- Maſter of Birmingham School: Who 
| 2 embraced the Opportunity of ſuch a 
2 4 Co- 
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Co-Adjutor, and conſidered Mr WoLL As- 
rom as one that prudentially ſtooped to an 
Employment below what He might have 
reaſonably pretended to. And his Coufin of 
Shenton was far from being diſpleaſed at this 
Inſtance of his Relation's humble Induſtry. 


In aſhort Time He got a ſmall LeQorſhip 
at a Chapel about two Miles diſtant. But 
| He did the Duty of the Whole Sunday: 
Which, together with the Buſineſs of a 
Great Free- School,, for about four Years, 
began to break his Conſtitution ; and, if 
continued, had probably overcome it quite, 
though the Stamina of it were naturally 
very ſtrong. 


During this Space He likewiſe ſuffered 
many Anxieties and underwent a Deal of 
Trouble and Uneaſineſs, in order to extri- 
cate Two of his Brothers from ſome Incon- 
veniencies to which their own Imprudencies 
had ſubjected them. And in the good Of- 

| fices which He did them at this Time, He 
ſeems to have rather over-afed his Part: 
For He indulged his Affection for them, 
more than was conſiſtent with a due Regard 

_ 
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to his' own Welfare, as He was then cir- 


When He had been about four Years at 
Birmingham, He was choſen Second Maſter 
of the School : In which there were three 
| Maſters, two Aſſiſtants, and a Writing- 
Maſter. It was pretended that He was Zoo 
Young to be Head-Maſter of fo great a 
School: But in Reality, the Old Maſter 
was turned out in order to make way for a 
particular Perſon to ſucceed Him. And 
ſome of the Governors even owned that 
Mr WorLLAasToN had Wrong done Him, 
in not being preferred ſtill higher. He kept 
this new Station about two Years. It was 
worth to Him about 70 J. per Annum. Up- 
on this Occaſion He took Prieft's Orders: 
For the Words of the Charter were inter- 
preted to require that the Maſters ſhould be 
in Thoſe Orders, and yet muſt take no Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Preferment. 


The late Chief Maſter, a valuable and 
Old Man, and for whom Mr WoL As- 
ro of Shenton had an Eſteem, retired af- 
ter his Expulſion to his Brother's Houſe in 
re 5 the 
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the Neighbourhood of Sbenton. He once 
or twice waited upon Mr WoLLasTox of 
Shenton: And undoubtedly informed Him 
of the Character, Learning, Converſation 


and Conduct of our AvTHor ; which He 
was very capable of doing, becauſe they had 


lived together till the Time of this Old Gen- 
tleman's leaving Birmingbam. 


Mr WoLLasTon of Shenton having now 


1 lately loſt his only Son, and never intending 


(as appears from his whole ConduR) to give 


his Eſtate to his Daughters, purſued his Fa- 
ther's Deſign of continuing it in the Malx 
Line of his Family: and reſolved to ſettle 
it upon our Author's Uncle and Father (his 
oven firſt Couſins and his neareſt Male Rela- 
_ fions) in the ſame Proportions and Manner, 
exactly, in which it had been intailed for- 
merly upon them by his Father. And ac- 


cordingly He made ſuch a Settlement i ſub- 


jet however to a Revocation. 


Mr WorrAs rox all this While applied 
Himſelf to his Buſineſs : and never ſo much 
as waited upon his Couſin, or employed 
any one to ſpeak or act any thing 1 in his Be- 

8 half 3 
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1 
half; (tho many then blamed Him for ne- 
glecting to do it.) Only One Vit He made 
Him, in the November before his Death: 

which was upon a Saturday in the After- 
noon. He gave Him a Sermon the next 
Day; received his Hearty Thanks; and the 
next Morning deſired Leave to return to the 
Duties of his Station: Without ſpeaking 
or even inſinuating any thing in relation to 
his EsTaTE. His Couſin diſmiſſed Him 
with great Kindneſs : And, by his Looks and 
Manner, ſeemed to have a PARTICULAR 
REGARD for him; but diſcovered _—_ 
of his Intention by Words. 


However, his Couſin of Shenton was 
uſed to employ Perſons privately, to obſerve 
our Author's Behaviour : (who little ſuſ- 
peed any ſuch Matter.) And his Beha- 
viour was found to be ſuch, that the ſtricter 
the Obſervations were upon it, the more they 
turned to his Advantage. In Fine, Mr 
WoLLAasToN became ſo thoroughly ſatisfied 
of our Author's Merit, that He revoked 
the before-mentioned Settlement, and made 
a WILL in his Favor. 


In 
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In Auguft following, Mr WoLLasTox of 
Shenton fell fick : and ſent ſecretiy to our 
Author © to come over to Him as of his 
* own Accord without any Notice of his 
< Ninefs.” He com plied with the Meſſage : 
and ſtaid ſome Days at Shenton. But whilſt 
He was gone Home apain, under a Promiſe 
of returning, his Couſin died, 


It was the roth of Auguſ 1688. when 
this Gentleman died. His WILL gave a 
new and a great Turn to our Mr WoLLas- 
To's Affairs: who found Himſelf intitled 

by it to a very ample Eſtate. 


The Circumſtances relating to the Means 
whereby the laſt mentioned Mr WoLLas- 
rom came to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, 
and the Steps which led to it, have been 
| the more minutely particularized here; Be- 
cauſe ComMon FAME has ſomehow caught 
up and forwarded a groundleſs Imagination, 
That the Author was AN ABSOLUTE 
« STRANGER to the former Poſſeſſor and 
to his Family, and happened to fall into 
* his Company, by MERE ACCIDENT, at 
TY 95 6c an 


hy 
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te an Inn.” Which is ſo far from being true 
or even bearing any Reſemblance to Truth, 
That they were in Fact very near Relations; 
and this very Eſtate had been ice entailed 
upon Mr WorLAsrox's Uncle and Father. 


Such a Sudden and Advantageous Altera- 
tion of Affairs would have intoxicated Many. 

But the fame FIRMx Ess of MinD, which 
ſupported this Gentleman under the Preſ- 
ſures of his more Adverſe Fortune, enabled 
Him to bear his Proſperity with Moderation: 
And his REx1G1N and Pa1Losoeny taught 


Him to maintain a due Equanimity under ei- 
ther EXTREME. | 


In November 1688 He « came > to Landon: = 
And about a Twelve-month after, upon the 

26th of November 1689, He married Mrs 
 CaTHARINE CHARLTON, one of the 
Daughters of Mr NicuoLas CHARLTON, an 
eminent Citizen of London; a fine Woman, 
with a good Fortune and a moſt excellent Cha- 
racter. They lived extremely happy in each 
other, till her Death left Him a mournful 
Widower, upon the 21ſt of July 1720, 
By Her He had eleven Children: Of whom 


four 
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four died in his Life-time ; the reſt ſurvived 
_ Him. 


He may moſt truly be faid to have ſertled 
in London: For He very ſeldom went out 
of it. He took no Delight in unneceſſary 
Journies: And, for above Thirty Years be- 
fore his Death, had not been abſent from 
his Habitation in Charter- Houſe Square, ſo 
much as On whole Night. 


In this his Settlement in London, He choſe 
a Private and Retired Life. His Carriage 
was nevertheleſs Free and Open. He aimed 

at ſolid and real ConTEenT, rather than 
 Syew and GRANDEUR; and manifeſted his 
Diſlike of Powes and DicniTy, by refu- 
ing one of the higheſt Preferments in the 
Church, when it was offered to Him. He 
endeavoured to excel in SINCERITY and 
Usxrul SENSE, more than in FoRMALTI- 
TIES and TRIFLES. 


He was perfectly acquainted with the Ele- 
mentary Parts of Learning: And with the 
learned Languages; Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 


Arabic, Sc. He thought it neceſſary to add 
to 


and Antiquities of the more known and. 


— 
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to Theſe ſuch a Degree of Ph:lology and 
Criticiſm as ſeemed likely to be Uſeful to 
Him; and alſo Mathematical Sciences, or 
at leaſt the Fundamentals of them ; The Ge- 
neral Philoſopby of Nature; The Hiftory 


noted States and Kingdoms ; and ſuch like 
ERUDITION. And in order to attain the 
Knowledge of TRUE RELIGION and the 
Discovrxr or TRuTH, (the Points which 
He always had particularly in View, and to 
which He chiefly directed all his Studies,) 
He diligently inquired into the Idalatries of 
the HRA THENSH; And made Himſelf Mas-: 
TER of the Sentiments, Rites, and Learning 
of the Jews; the HisToxy of the firſt 
Settlement of ChRIsTIANITY, and the 
Opinions and Practices introduced into it 
ſince. In the mean time He exerciſed and 
improved his Minn by throwing F PRE 
Jupices; uſing Himſelf to clear IMaGes ; 
_ obſerving the Influence and Extent of Ax1- 
oMs, the Nature and Force of ConSEQUEN=- 
CEs, and the Method of inveſtigating TRUE. 
In General, He accuſtomed Himſelf to Mvcnu 
Thinking ; as well as to much Reading. 


By 
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By this Method indeed He was rather 


qualified for private Inſtruction, than ac- 


compliſhed for public Cox vx RSA Io and 
SEW. But the latter was not his Point. 
He looked upon that Speciaus Sort of KNowW- 
LEDGE which often gains a Man the Repu- 
tation of a SCHOLAR at avery cheap Rate, to 
be a FalsE LEARNING and of no kind of 


Service to HIN who v was in Queſt of REAL 


KNOWLEDGE. - 


He was of Opinion too That a Mas 
might eaſily read too much: And he con- 
ſidered the HeLLuo LiBRokRUM and tho 


 Tazvuz SCHOLAR, as tWO Very "mn Char 


racters. 


The Love of Tz urn AND REaton 
made Him love FREE THINKING : and, as 
far as the World would bear it, Free 
SPEAKING too. This tended, He thought, 
to the Diſcovery of ExROR. Tho' He 
was not inſenſible that it might render Him 
leſs acceptable to many Perſons : particular- 
ly, to thoſe who perhaps have only juſt 
Senſe enough to perceive their own Weak- 

| neſs 3 
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neſs; or judge of Things by the Vogue they 
bear, or the Reſpe they have to their own 
Intereſt or Party; or can neither bear the 


Trouble of an honeſt Inquiry themſelves, 


nor yet that another ſhould know what they 
do not know; in ſhort, to every Prejudiced 
Perſon whatſoever. But He took all Oppor- 


tunities to aſſert ſeriouſly and inculcate tre- 


nuouſly the BEING AND PERFECTIONS of 
Gop ; his PRoviDeEnCE, both General and 
Particular; the OBLIG6ATIoNs we are under 
to adore HIM; the REeasonaBLENEss of 
VIRTUE; the beldaTESIALITY and IM- 


MORTALITY of the Sour; FUTURE Rx 


WARDS and PUNISHMENTS ; and other High 
and eſſential Points of NATURAL REL16G10N 
and the CarIsTIAN REveLATION. In 
fine, To reaſon impartially, and to know 
where to flop, was the Mark He _ 
aimed at, 


PUNCTUAL HonesTY. 


_ He likewiſe delighted in Mrnop and 


| REGvLARITY: And choſe to have his La- 


ſa —_ ———— —— pwr — — — 


And He loved TRuTH, not in Specula- 
tion only, but alſo in Practice: For he loved 
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bours and Refreſhments Periadical; and 
that his Family and Friends ſhould obſerve 
the proper Seaſons of their Revolutions. The 
Reverſe of this being the prevailing Temper, 
or at leaſt Practice of Mankind, oftentimes 
either deprived Him of Converſation or ren- 
dered it diſagrecable to Him. 


The GENERAL CHARACTER of his NA- 

* TURE was, That it was TENDER AND SEN - 
SIBLE. This TREND ERNESS diſpoſed Him 
to feel and compaſſionate the Miſeries of 
others: Inſomuch that He many times ſuf- 
fered more perhaps in another man's Caſe 
than the man did in his own. This TEN- 
- DERNESsS induced Him always to endeavour 
to ſatisfy and convince, in Caſes where He 
might have commanded deſpotically and ab- 
folutely, Tho' it is not improbable that 
in this He was frequently miſunderſtood as if 
He meant to chide, when He only intended 
to explain and convince. To this TENDER= 

NESS may alſo be aſcribed that exc:/fve Mo- 
deſty and Diffidence of Himſelf, which made 
Him delight in Privacy and Retirement; 
and incapacitated Him in a great Meaſure 
from appearing, in Public, at all lite what 

He 
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He really was; and even occaſioned Him 
ſometimes to ſeem inferior to thoſe, who ex- 
ceeded Him in nothing but Fox wARDRESsS 
AND CoNCEIT. Something of this might 
indeed be owing to the Depreſſion of his 
Spirits in his younger Days. From the ſame 
| Cauſes might ariſe his ſtrong Apprehenſion 
of the UNREASONABLENESS AND IN jus- 
TICE of thoſe, who were deſignedly the Be- 
ginners of Quarrels or Abuſes, or invaded 
without Provocation Another's Good Name. 
The ſame TENDERNEss rendered Him in a 
high Manner ſenſible of the Deſertion, Un- 
——è or Indifference of FxIx xs. 


He never defend his Pa10ns to the 
Furt of any One. If in any reſpect He 
ſhewed that He was not /o compleat a SToic 
as to have eradicated his Passtons, or ſo per- 
feft a PuILoSOPHER as never to be ſurprized 
by them ; it was in the Eſcape of an haſty 
Werd or Expreſſion now and then, when He 
was put off of his Guard by Hurries, Indiſ- 
poſitions, or ſuch like Occafions. Yet He 
was not always angry, when the Urgency of 


Buſineſs, the Straitneſs of Time, the Impor- 


tunity of impertinent People, or the like, 
b 2 ; cauſed 
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cauſed Him to falt louder or quicker than or- 
dinary ; nor often, (if at all) without ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon ; nor ever ſo angry with any 
One elſe, as He would be with HiMmsELF 
for having been ſo. In ſhort, If every One 
would reſtrain their Anger within the ſame 
| Bounds as He did, there might be a hefty 
Word or Expreſſion dropped ſometimes upon 
Provocation or Indiſpoſition: But there would 
never be RESENTMENT WRATH or QUAR- 
REL more in the World. 


He was moſt remarkably Chearful and 
Lively in PRivaTe CoNvERSATION ; and 
by his Inclination ready, as well as by his 
Treaſures of Learning abundantly qualified, 
to be ſerviceable to all ſorts of Perſons. This 
rendered his Company -agreeable : and 
Himſelf worthy to be courted by the Learned 
and Virtuous. But a GENERAL AcqQuain- 
TANCE was what He never cultivated : and 
it grew more and more his Averfion. So 
that He paſſed his Days moſtly at Home, 
with a few Friends: with whom He could 
enjoy an agreeable RELAXATION oF MIND, 
and receive All the Advantages of a fincere 
and open FRIENDSHIP, This Excęſive Re- 

tirement 
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tirement was however attended with ſome 
Tnconvemtencies, His Intimates were drop- 
ping off, and their Places remained unſup- 
plied; His own Infirmities were increaſing ; 
The Frequent Remi ſſion of Study growing 
more and more neceſſary; and his Solitudes 
at the ſame Time becoming 4/1 and leſs 
pleaſant and agreeable, 


What Decays ſoever there might be in 
his BopiLy STRENGTH, He nevertheleſs 
| retained to the laſt the Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity of his THovGnHTs, But perceiving 
his Deſigns fruſtrated by the daily Attacks 
of NATURE, and that it would be impoſ- 
ſible to finiſh and compleat them in the 
Manner He wiſhed, it ſeems as if He had 
intended to deſtroy with his own Hand the 
greateſt Part of his Wox Ks: And that 
thoſe few Manuſcripts, which were found 
after his Death, were indebted to the Trea- 
chery of his Memory for their Preſervation. 
For He had within the laſt two or three 
Years of his Life actually burnt ſeveral 
Treatiſes, in the Compoſition whereof He 
had beſtowed no ſmall Quantity of Time 
and Pains. The following Indeed happened 


F3 3 
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to be ſpared : But from the Place in which 
they were depoſited, and from ſome other 
Circumſtances, *tis probable that they - 
their Eſcape to mere Forgetfulneſs. 

were in Number thirteen, (beſides _ 
Fourſcore Sermons) vis. 1. An Hebrew 
Grammar. 2. Tyrocinia Arabica & Sy- 
riaca. 3. Specimen Vocabularii Biblico- 
Hebraici, literis noſtratibus quantum fert 
Linguarum Diſſonantia deſcripti. 4. For- 
mulæ quædam Gemarinæ. 5. De variis 
generibus pedum, metrorum, carminum, &c. 
apud Judæos, Græcos & Latinos. 6. De 
Vocum Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Ru- 
dimenta ad Matheſin & Philoſophiam ſpec- 
tantia. 8. Miſcellanea Philologica. . Opi- 
nions of the Ancient Philoſophers. 10. Lau- 
dalxa; five Religionis & Literature Ju- 
daicæ Synopſis. 11. A Collection of ſome 

Antiquities and Particulars in the Hiſtory 
of Mankind: tending to ſhew that Men 

have not been here upon this Earth from 
ETERNITY, Cc. 12. Some Paſſages re- 

lating to the Hiffory of CnRIST; collected 
out of the Primitive Fathers. 13. A Trea- 
tiſe relating to the Jes; of their Antiquities, 
Language, &c, And what readers it the 


mor 8 
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more probable, or indeed almoſt beyond 
Doubt, That He would have deſtroyed Zheſe 
likewiſe if He had remembered them, is 
That ſeveral of theſe which remain unde- 
firoyed are only Rudiments or rougher Sketches 
of what He afterwards reconſidered and car- 
ried on much farther : and which, even af- 
ter ſuch Reviſal, He nevertheleſs committed 
to the Flames, as being ſtill (in his Opinion) 
ſhort of that PERFECTION to which He 
defired and had intended to bring them. 


It muſt be owned indeed that He had 
formerly publiſhed a PAR APHRASE on part 
of the Book of EccLes1AasTEs, which He 
had not corrected. But for that very Rea- 
fon He was afterwards earneſtly defirous to 

ſuppreſs it. And He likewiſe compoſed 
and printed a little LATIN GRAMMAR. 
But this was only for the Uſe of his Family. 
The former was printed in the Year 1690 : 
ITyhe latter in 1703. 


Not long before his Death, He publiſhed 
the EnSUING TREATISE, intitled Tarr 
RELIGION of NATURE DELINEATED:” 
in which the Picture of his LIE is moft 

b 4 full 
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Fully drawn. There you may behold Him 


in his Rear CHARACTER : in the humble 


SUBMISSION AND RESIGNATION of Him- 


ſelf to the unerring Vill of the Divine 


B ING; in his TRUE ConNJUGAL AND PA- 


TERNAL AFFECTION to his Family; in 
his KIND REGARD AND BENEVOLENCE 
towards his Fellow-Creatures, according to 


their reſpective Stations in Life. For He 


HIMSELF /teadily practiſed thoſe Dur IEs 
AND OBLIGATIONS, which He ſo earneſtly 


recommended to OTHERS. 


The Great Demand for 11s Book (of 
which more than Ten Thouſand were ſold 
in a very few Years) and the public Ho- 


nours paid to the Memory of the Author, 


are ſufficient Teſtimonies of its Value. He 
had, in the Year 1722, printed off a few 


Copies of it for private Uſe, And as ſoon 
as he had done fo, He began to turn his 
Thoughts to the TüIRDp QuksTIiox: as 
appears by a Manuſcript intitled Heads and 


Materials for an Anſwer to Veli on 3. ſet 
down rudely and any how, in order to be 


conſidered, &c, after they are got into ſome 


Order. Juß 4. 7. Underneath which 
He 


— 
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He has added. They are written at Length 
(not in my Sbort- band) that ſo if this 
Anſwer ſhould never be finiſhed, they may 
however not be totally oft. However, in 
this Dejign He had Opportunity to make 
but a very ſmall Progreſs. For it was juſt 
about this Time that, at the Inſtances and 
Perſuaſion of his Friends, He ſet about 
reviſing and publiſhing the following Work; 
wherein he had anſwered the /wo firft of 
the propoſed Queſtions: Reſolving, as ſoon 
as that ſhould be done, to return to and 
finiſh his Anſwer to the Tun y Quxs- 


— 71 


But in that He was diſappointed, For 
immediately after he had compleated the 
Reviſal and Publication of the following 
Treatiſe, an accident (of breaking his Arm) 
increaſed his Diſtempers, and accelerated 
his Death: which happened upon the 29th 
of October 1724, and has abſolutely put an 
End to the Expectation of ſeeing any more 
of his Won ks in Print. For it would be 
equally injurious to the AuTaoR, and diſ- 
reſpectful to the PunLic, if his Family 
ſhould expoſe his more IMPERFECT SK Er- 


CHES 
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CHES in Print, after his Death: when HE 
HiMSELF had in his Life-time deſtroyed ſe- 


veral more finiſhed Preces, becauſe He Jjudg- 
ed them not. ſufficiently accurate. 


His Body was carried down to Great 
Finborough in Suffolk, (one of his Eſtates, 
and the principal Refidence of his now 
eldeſt Son) and laid cloſe by the Side of his 
deceaſed Wite ; agreeably to the two fol- 
lowing Epitaphs, compoſed by Him for 
her and for himſelf, and inſcribed upon 
their common Monument: 


Hic, 


3 
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Hic, ad imum parietem, ſita eſt 
CATHARINA, 
GULIELMI WOLLASTON 
Hujus Manerii Finburienfis Domini, &c. 
Uxor xupid le ac dileRiflima : 2 


E quã prolem ille numeroſam et pulchram 
ſuſcepit, 


Ipſa olim — 

Ob. Juli 21, A. C. 1720, t. 50. 
Sepulcrumque occupavit 
Conjugi ſecum commune futurum: 

5 Ut qui conjunctiſſimi vixerunt, 


Etiam Mortui, miſtis cineribus, uniantur. 


Nod. 
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Nov. 6, 1 724. 

Juxta reliquias CATHARINE ſuæ 
Ipſius GULIELMIWOLLASTON 
Conditi ſunt cineres promiſſi. 

Fuit is (6 quis ayeat ſcire) 

Genere ortus perantiquo, nec ignobili; 
Academicis diſciplinis imbutus Cantabrigiæ, 
Quibus ibi ſtuduit per annos plus ſeptem ; 
Hæreditate ampla, Numine favente, auctus: 

| Valetudine tamen ſui, parùm firma, 
Hominumque corruptis moribus & judiciis 

iniquis 
Diligenter expenſis ac æſtimatis, 
Vitæ private iter ſumpſit: 

Suorum ſaluti & commodis proſpiciens; 

Bonis literis animum excolens, vel oblectans; 
© Spretis fami atque honoribus, 
Etiam oblatis, 

Veri conſcienti tacita contentus. 
Cum vixiſſet ann. 65, di. 217, 
Curſu quem Deus dederat peracto, 

Fato ceſſit. & N “ 


From 
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From all that has been ſaid concerning 
Mr WorLAs rox, it appears that notwith- 
ſtand his Declining to accept of any Public 

Employment, yet his STup1zs were de- 
ſigned to be of Public Uſe : And his Sox 1- 
TUDE was far from being employed in vain 
and trifling Amuſements, terminating in 
Himſelf alone. FO. 


His lateſt Moments were calm and eaſy ; 
Such as might be expected to cloſe a Life 
ſpent like his: And He iet the World, as 
He ſejourned in it, quietly and refignedly. 
Both the Manner of his LIFE and that of 
his DEATH were well worthy of Imitation. 


It is ſcarce worth while to take any No- 
tice of an idle or malicious Reflection which 
has been caſt, by ſome over-zealous Perſons, 

upon this Gentleman's Memory, as if He 
had put a Sight upon CHRISTIANITY by 
laying ſo much Streſs upon the Obligations 
of TrRuTHn, REAsoN, and VIRTUE: Or 
as if He could not have believed aright, be- 
cauſe He did not think it neceſſary to digreſs 
from his Subject in Order to INSERT RIS 
CREED, 
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Creep. Surely, a Suſpicion thus founded 
can deſerve no Regard. However, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that it has probably 
been increaſed by a vulgar miſtake that 
Mr WoLLASToN, the Author of the Re- 
LIGION OF NATURE DELINEATED, was 
the ſame Perſon with Mr WooLsTon who 
wrote ſeveral Pieces, which groſsly attacked 
the Literal Truth of the Miracles of Ixsus 
CnrisT. And this Miſtake, which aroſe 
originally from the Similitude of Names, 
might happen to be further confirmed by 
Mr WootsTox's intitling Himſelf © Late 
Fellow of Sipnxy CoLLeGE in Cam- 
« bridge:” At which College our Author 


Himſelf and Four of his ons were edu- 
cated, 


\H E RELIGION or NaTuRE 
DELINEATED being a Book 
in great Eſteem with her late Ma- 
jeſty Queen CaRrOLINE, ſhe was 
pleaſed to command me to tranſlate 
the Notes into Engliſb for her own 
Uſe: And there being a Demand 
for a new Edition, it was thought 
proper to publiſh this Tranſlation, 
as theſe Notes are Illuſtrations and 
Confirmations of the Sentiments of 
the learned Author; and therefore 1 
have conſented to the Publiſhing of of 

them. 


JOHN CLARKE. 


Saliſbury, 
17 April, 1750. 
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11 Eſq; 


WAS much ſurpriſed, STR, when (ſome 
time ago) you ſo importunately defired * 
thoughts upon theſe queſtions, 


Ro” Is there really ary fuch thing as natural reli 
gion, properly and truly ſo called? 
IL Ff there is, what is it? 
III. How may @ man ualify bin ef, fs as to be 
able to judge, for himſelf, of the other religions pro- 
feſt in the world; to ſettle his own opinions in diſpu- 
table matters; and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, 
neither difurbing others, nor being NN at what 


paſſes among them ? 


With what view you aid this; whether in ex- 
pectation of ſome little degree of ſatisfaction; or 
merely to try my abilities; or (which J rather 
think) out of kindneſs to amuſe me at a time, 
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when wanted ſomething to divert melancholy re- 
flexions, I ſhall not venture to gueſs. I ſhall only 
ſay, that could I have foreſeen in due time, that 
ſuch a taſk was to be impoſed upon me, I might 
have been better prepared for it. I might have 


marked what was ſuitable to my purpoſe in thoſe 


books, which I have red, but ſhall ſcarce ever re- 
turn to read any more: many more I might have 
red too, which, not wanting them for my own con- 
viction, I have neglected, and now have neither lei- 
fure nor patience to peruſe: I might have noted 


what the various occurrences and caſes, that hap- 


pen in life, ſuggeſted : and, in general, I might 
have placed more of my time on ſuch parts of learn- 


ing, as would have been directly ſerviceable to me 
on the preſent occaſion. 


However, as I have not ſpent my days without 


thinking and reflecting ſeriouſly within my ſelf up- 


on the articles and duties of natural religion, and 


they are my tboughts which you require, I have at- 
tempted, by recollecting old meditations, and con- 
ſulting a few ſcatterd papers, in which I had for- 


merly for my own uſe ſet down ſome of them 


(briefly, and almoſt ſoleciſtically), to give an anſwer 
to the two firft of your queſtions, together: tho I 
-muſt own, not without trouble in adjufting and 


compafting looſe ſentiments, filling up vacuities, 


and bringing the chaos into the ſhape 1 — 
like a ſyſtem. 


Notwithſtanding what J have ſaid, in a treatiſe 
of natural religion, a ſubject ſo beaten and exhauſt- 
ed in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which 
ſo many notions will inevitably occur that are no 


one's property, and ſo many things require to be 


proved, 
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proved, which can ſcarce be proved by any other 
but the old arguments (or not ſo well), you muſt 
not expect to find much that is new. Yet ſomething 
perhaps you may. That, which is advanced in the 
following papers, concerning t the nature of moral 
good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that 
runs thro them all, I never met with any where. 
And even as to thoſe matters, in which J have been 
prevented by others, and which perhaps may be 

common, you have them, not as I took them from 
any body, but as they uſed to appear to me in my 
walks and ſolitudes. So that they are indeed my 
thoughts, ſuch as have been long mine, which I ſend 
you; without any regard to what others have, or 
have not ſaid : as I perſuade my ſelf you will eaſily 
perceive. It is not hard to diſcern, whether a work 
of this kind be all of a piece; and to diſtinguiſh 
the genuine hand of an author from the falſe wares 
and patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it 
would be madnefs in a man to go out of his right 
way, only becauſe it has been frequented by others, 
or perhaps is the high road. _ 
Senſible how unfiniſhed this petforinance i is, 1 
call it only a Delincation, or rude draught. Where 
I am defective, or trip, I hope you will excuſe a 
friend, who has now paſſed the threſhold of old 
age; and is, upon that and other accounts, not able 
to bear much ſtudy or application. And thus I com- 
mit to your candor what follows: which, for the 


fake of order and perſpicuity, T have Givided | into 
ſelfions, and 9 = 


— -<t. 
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Sxcr. I. Of Moral Good and Evil, 


HE foundation of religion lies in that diffe- 
rence between the acts of men, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if 
there is ſuch a difference, there muſt be religion; 
S contra. Upon this account it is that ſuch a long 


and laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome ge- 


neral idea, or ſome rule b, by comparing the fore- 
ſaid acts wich which it might appear, to which 
kind they reſpectively belong. And tho men have 


2 So, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyphro not to teach 
him Ii v. 5 Io 33&f a 76 wonay foley d ixetvo ddr ., & wile ? 
Goa God i, x7), © one or two particulars of the multitude of 
« things that are juſt and right ; but to ſhew him the original 
« pattern itſelf, by which every thing that is juſt and good 
cc hecomes ſo.” And again, rau rm Toivuy ft abr Tidafoy I 


ri awort ic bva tl; bxeiviy d ννντ, Y xpupevO- airy mapadilyuar, 3 


lex av r,, , dy de h ov d de rie Nn, pd Gown i d & av f 
roid re, fan p. Shew me the original image or picture, that 1 
« may ſee what ſort of a thing it is, and when I look upon it, 


„ and make uſe of it as the original pattern, I may be able to 


« affirm, that an action performd by you or any other per- 

« ſon, if it be of ſuch a ſort, is juſt and good; and, if it be not 

« of ſuch a ſort, then I cannot affirm it to beſo.” Peſce exem- 

plar bonefti. * Enquire after the origiual pattern of virtue.” Luc. 
b Ot v y alc xgv, avi vd au jabery, © He knows what 

« js, having been taught by the rule of virtue.” Evxir. x 


Regula, pereatir quæ parnas irroget æphuas, Weought to have 


« ſome Rule, whereby puniſhments may be proportiond to 


puniſhments are juſtly proportiond, crimes muſt be diſtinguiſhd | 


T crimes from no- 
crimes, 2 So that it is at bottom 
a rie which can do this, that is required. 


<\Formula guædam conflituenda eff : 66 


 ratione rerum, a officio nunquam recedemus. © There ought to be 


4 ſome rule eftabliſhd : which if we follow in comparing things 
+ with cach other, we ſhall nevęr fall ſhort of our duty.” Cic. 
Ry — — = not 
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not yet agreed upon any one, yet one certainly 
there muſt be d. That, which I am going to pro- 
poſe, has always ſeemd to me not only evidently 
true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, that perhaps 
for this very reaſon it hath not merited the notice 
of authors: and the uſe and application of it is ſo 
eaſy, that if things are but fairly permitted to ſpeak 
for themſelves their own natural language, they 
will, with a moderate attention, be found themſelves 
to proclaim their own rectitude or obliquity ; that 
is, whether they are diſagreeable to it, or not. I 
ſhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning, 


I. That af, which may be denominated morally 
good or evil, muſt be the att of a being capable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing, chooſing, and ating for himſelf ©: or more 

briefly, of an intelligent and free agent. Becauſe in 


proper ſpeaking no aCt at all can be aſcribed to that, 
which 1s not indued with theſe capacities. For that, 


which cannot diſtinguiſh, cannot chooſe : and that, 
which has not the opportunity, or liberty of 


chooſing for itſelf, and acting accordingly, from 
an Internal principle, acts, if it acts at all, under a 


d Ila ol vt &ringgapra i 3 aveupera Th àyaα ral by arBpebroc 3 
rc v [xavoy ric] © How is it poſſible that thoſe things which are 
* neceſſary for men (to know or to do) ſhould be ſuch, as they | 


can have no certainty of knowing or finding out? There 
* muſt then be [ſome Ne T' Arran. 

e Ub; wirtus, fi nibil fitum eſ in 22 nobis ? © Where is vir- 
tue then, if there be nothing within our own power ?” Cic. 
nat TT wry MAN? NY) DIR MMM DIR 959 MVH 
ſnxorm rum y RING * There is a power given to 

| © every man, if he be but willing to incline himſelf to the way 
. that is good—This i is the ſupport of the law and the com- 
4 mandments.” Main. TYAN xn MUM. © This power 
22 — call free will.“ Nann. As. 


S 3 - neceſſity 
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neceſſity incumbent ab extra. But that, which acts 

= thus, is in reality only an inſtrument in the hand 

1 of ſomething which impoſes the neceſſity; and 

i cannot properly be ſaid to ad, but to be ated. The 
| | act muſt be the act of an agent: therefore not of 
E-- his inſtrument. 

A being under the above-mentiond inabilities 
is, as to the morality of its acts, in the ſtate of in- 
ert and paſſive matter, and can be but a machine: 
to which no language or philoſophy ever aſcribed 
19m or mores. 


II. 7. boſe propoſitions are true, which expreſs 
things as they are : or, truth is the conformity of thoſe 
words or ſigns, by which things are er „ to the 
things themſelves. Defin. 


III. A true propoſition may be denied, or - | 
may be denied to be what they are, by deeds, as well 
as by expreſs words or another propoſition. It is cer- 
tain there is a meaning in many acts an geſtures. 
Every body underſtands weeping i, laughing, 
ſhrugs, frowns, &c. theſe are a fort of univerſal 
language. Applications are many times made, and 
a kind of dialogue maintaind only by caſts of the 

eye and motions of the adjacent muſcles, And 


f Lacryme pondera vocis babent. © Tears have the force of 

« words.” Ov. | | 
5 Oculi, fupercitia, front, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo gui- 
dam tacitus mentis eft, &c. The eyes, the eyebrows, and in- 
*« deed the whole countenance are a kind of tacit fpcech of the 
5 mind, c.“ Cic. Nutu figniſque loquuntur. They (Pira- 
<« mus and Thiſbe) ſpeak to each other by nods and ſigns.” 
Dv. Eft aftio guaſi ſermo corporis. Every action is a fort of 
75 a ſbeech of the body.” Cic. and often repeated by him. 


we 


— 
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we read of feet, that ſpeak > ; of a philoſopher, who 
anſwerd an argument by only getting up and walk- 
ing *; and of one, who pretended to expreſ the ſame 
ſentence as many ways by geſticulation, as even 
Cicero himſelf could by all his copia of words and 
eloquence k. But theſe inſtances do not come up 
to my meaning. There are many acts of other 
kinds, ſuch as conſtitute the character of a man's 
conduct in life, which have in nature, and would 
be taken by any indifferent judge to have a fgui- 
fication, and to imply ſome propoſition, as plainly to 
be underſtood as if it was declared in words : and 
therefore if what ſuch acts declare to be, is not, 
they muſt contradif truth, as much as any falſe 
propoſition or aſſertion can. 

If a body of ſoldiers, ſeeing another body ap- 
proach, ſhould fire upon them, would not this 
action declare that they were enemies; and if they 
were not enemies, would not this military language 
declare what was falſe? No, perhaps it may be 
ſaid; this can only be called a miſtake, like that 
which happend to the Athenians in the attack of 
Epipolz ', or to the Carthaginians in their laſt in- 


b vn do pe 28. A wicked man ſpeaks by his 
4 feet.” A Hebrew Proverb. 

i Toy d Ti; xiviozuy Mycy ornrey, wiperiracs. © Without ſay- 

« ing any thing againſt the argument about motion, he got up 
„and walked about.” SzxT. Eur. So Menedcmus reproved 
luxury by eating only olives. Dios. LAERT. And others are 
mentiond by Plutarch, who inv pie à der rag © did declare 
« what they had to ſay without making uſe of words.” 

k Macreb. | 

1 Where we find She vt S, C we vag tg Xtyac Gn» 

desc idr, © that friends and fellow- citizens fell into each 

* other's hands.” Tavcrp. 


_, campment 
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campment againſt Agat bocles in Africa m. Suppoſe 
then, inſtead of this firing, ſome officer to have 
ſaid they were enemies, when indeed they were 
friends: ot not that ſentence affirming them to 
be enemies be falſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke 
it was miſtaken ? The truth or falſhood of this af- 
firmation doth not depend upon' the affirmer's 
knowledge or ignorance : becauſe there is a certain 
ſenſe affixt to the words, which muſt either agree 
or diſagree to that, concerning which the affirma- 
tion is made. The thing is the very ſame till, if 
into the place of words be ſubſtituted a ions. The 
ſalute here was in nature the ſalute of an enemy, 
but ſhould have been the ſalute of a friend: there- 
fore it implied a falſity. Any ſpectator would have 
underſtood this action as I do; for a declaration, 
that the other were enemies. Now what is to be 
underſtood, has a meaning: and what has a mean- 
ing, may be either true or falſe : which is as much 
as can be ſaid of any verbal ſentence. 
When Popilius Lenas ſolicited to have Gic.ro 
proſcribed, and that he might find him out and be 
his executioner o, would not his carriage have ſuf- 
ficiently fexnified to any one, who was ignorant of 
the caſe, that Tully either was ſome very bad man, 
and deſerved capital puniſhment ; or had ſome way 
grievouſly injured this man; or at leaſt had not 
faved his life, nor had as much reaſon to expect his 
ſervice and good offices upon occafion, as he ever 


had to expect Tullys? And all theſe things being 


n T2 oixelus de menzulug ij alrerro. © They revenged themſelves 


upon their own people, a5 if they had been their enemies.” 
Dio. Sic. 


7a. Max. 


falſe, 
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falſe, were not his behaviour and actions 
of that which was falſe, or contradictions to truth ? 
It is certain he aFed as if thoſe things had been 
true, which were not true, and as if thoſe had not 
been true which were true (in this conſiſted the 
fault of his ingratitude) : and if he in words had 
ſaid they were true or not true, he had done no 
more than tal as if they were ſo : why then ſhould 
not to a as if they were true or not true, when 
they were otherwiſe, contradict truth as much as 
to ſay they were ſo, when they were not ſo* ? 

A pertinacious objector may perhaps ſtill ſay, it 
is the buſineſs of ſoldiers to defend themſelves and 
their country from enemies, and to annoy them as 
opportunity permits; and ſelf-preſervationrequires 
all men not only barely to defend themſelves a- 

gainſt aggreſſors, but many times alſo to proſecute 
ſuch, and only ſuch, as are wicked and dangerous: 
therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are 
enemies againſt whom we ſee ſoldiers defending 
themlelves, and thoſe men wicked and dangerous, 
whom we ſee proſecuted with zeal and ardor. Not 
that thoſe acts of defending and proſecuting ſpeak 
or ſignify ſo much: but conjectures are raiſed upon 
the common ſenſe, which mankind has of ſuch pro- 
ceedings. Anſ. If it be natural to conclude any 
thing from them, do they not naturally convey the 
Notice of ſomething to be concluded ? And what 
is conveying the notice of any thing but notifying or 


0 *Arbpelruuciy our Ax wort Tay wpaſpudrwr Ty yroooar exe win. 
There never could be any neceſſity that mens tongues ſhould 
l be of more force (0 declare their intentions) than their actions. 
Evriy. Paſt interſit, audiam, an videam. © As if there were 
any difference whether I hear you, or ſee you.” Cic. 
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ſignifying that thing? And then again, if this ſig- 
nification is natural and founded in the common 
principles and ſenſe of mankind, is not this more 
than to have a meaning which reſults only from the 
uſe of ſome particular place or country, as that of 
language doth ? 

If A ſhould enter into a compact with B, by 
which he promiſes and ingages never to do ſome 
certain thing, and after this he does that thing: in 
this caſe it muſt be granted, that his act interferes 
with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. Now it can- 
not interfere with his promiſe, but it muſt alſo in- 
terfere with the truth of that propoſition, which 
ſays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or that there 
is ſuch a compact ſubſiſting, If this propoſition be 
true, A made ſuch a certain agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, A never made any agree- 
ment with B. Why? Becauſe the truth of this lat- 
ter is inconſiſtent with the agreement aſſerted in the 
former. The formality of the denial, or that, which 
makes it to be a denial, is this inconſiſtence. If then 


the behaviour of A be inconſiſtent with the agree- 


ment mentiond in the former propoſition, that 

propoſition 1 is as much denied by As behaviour, as 
it can be by the latter, or any other propoſition. Or 
thus, If one propoſition imports or contains that 


which is contrary to what is containd in another, it 


is ſaid to contradict this other, and denies the exi- 
ſtence of what is containd in it. Juſt ſo if one act 
imports that which is contrary to the import of ano- 
ther, it contradi#s this other, and denies its exi- 
- Fence. In a word, if A by his actions denies the in- 
gagements, to which he hath ſubjected himſelf, 
his actions deny them; juſt as we ſay, Ptolomy 4 
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his writings denies the motion of the earth, or his 
writings deny it ?. 
When the queſtion was aſked, M boſe ſheep are 
theſe? the anſwer was, Ægon's: for be committed 
them to my care * (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as 
his). By this act Damætas underſtood them to be 
his; and if they had not been his, but Alpbondas's 
or Mehibeuss, Ægon, by an af very intelligible to 
Dametas, had expreſſed what was not true. What 
is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he, who has the 
uſe and diſpoſal of any thing, has all that he can 
have of it; and v. v. he who has the all (or pro- 

perty) of any thing, muſt have all the «/e and 25 
poſal of it. So that a man cannot more fully pro- 
claim any thing to be his, than by ing it, &c. But 
of this ſomething more hereafter. 
In the Jewiſh hiſtory we read, that when Abr- 
melek ſaw Tjaac ſporting * with Rebekah, and taking 
conjugal liberties ſ, he preſently knew her to be 
Jaac's wife; and if ſhe had not been his wife, the 
caſe had been as in the preceding inſtance. If it be 
objected, that ſhe might have been his miſtreſs or a 
harlot; I anſwer, that ſo ſhe might have been, 
tho Jaac had told him by words that ſhe was his 
wife. And it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and to 
make acts capable of contradicting truth, if they 
may be allowd to expreſs things as plainly and deter. 
minately as words can. Certainly Abimelek gave 
greater credit to that information which paſſed 
P Hutte Toy drijuevor HC A- dne dal aptly A, MR. 

« He who buys Plato's books, we ſay, buys Plate.” PLuT, 


4 Virg: et Theocr. 
r MD wn. © On the bed together.” Ras. 


_ * Only pm p 322), © kiſſing and embracing her,” 
according to ALSHEK, chro u 
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chrough his eye, than to that which he received by 
the ear t; and to what [aac did, than to what he 
ſaid. For Tſaac had told him, that ſhe was not his 
wife, but his ſiſter”. 

A certain author * writes to this purpoſe, « Ifa 
<« ſoldier, who had taken the oath to Cæſar, ſhould» 
run over to the enemy, and ſerve him againſt 
« Cæſar, and after that be taken; would he not be 
<« puniſhd as a deſerter, and a perjured villain ? 
And if he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he 
never denied Cæſar; would it not be anſwerd, 
C That with his tongue he did not deny him, but with 
« his actions (or by facts) he did?” And in ano- 
ther place, Let us, ſays be, ſuppoſe ſome tyrant 
command a Chriſtian to burn incenſe to Jupiter, 
_«< without adding any thing of a verbal abnega- 
tion of Chriſt : if the Chriſtian ſhould do this, 
< would it not be manifeſt to all, that by that very 


ad he denied bim; (and I may add, conſequently 


denied thoſe propoſitions which affirm him to be the 
Chriſt, a teacher of true religion, and the like *)? 


t "QTa yag Tol, xm & av2parocy U ampirYs ipSadpuan. © Men do 
<« not uſually give ſo much creditto their ears, as to their eyes.” 
HeEroD. 

u That inſtance of Menelaus and his gueſt Alexander, in Ar- 
rian, might be ſubjoind to this. EI e ab rde 572: ÞiXopporupeive; ar- 
Ang, hig n &v 7H Atſovri ox eivas $inug ares, ©© If any one ſaw 
<« them treating each other in a very friendly manner, he 


* would not believe a perſon who ſhould lay — * were 
<« not friends.. 


De Dupl. Mart. 

x Something like this is that in one of Gregory Nazianzen's 
orations. When ſome Chriſtians, who had been inſnared by 
Julian, aſked, wi; Xpirov iprigaeta ; © How have we denied 
« Chriſt ?”? They were anſwerd, dr. zarz To wupc i dufaua cart, 

you — offerd incenſe on the altar.” 

When 
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When a man lives, as if he had the eſtate which 
he has not, or was in other regards (all fairly caſt 

up) what he 7s not, what judgment is to be paſſed 

upon him? Doth not his whole conduct breathe 

untruth? May we not ſay (if the propriety of lan- 
guage permits), that he lives a hey? 

In common ſpeech we ſay ſome actions are in/ig- 

niſicant, which would not be ſenſe, if there were 


not ſome that are ſignificant, that have a tendency 


and meaning. And this is as much as can be faid 


of articulate ſounds, that they are either ſignificant 
or inſignificant *. 

It may not be improperly obſerved by the way, 
that the Agniſicancy here attributed to mens acts, 
proceeds not always from nature, but 18 | 
from cuſtom and agreement among people, as 
that of words and ſounds moſtly doth. Acts of as - 
latter kind may in different times and places have 
different, or even contrary ſignifications. The ge- 
nerality of Chriſtians, when they pray, take off 
their hats: the Jets, when they pray b or ſay any 
of their Berakoth, put them on. The ſame thing 


y Ta Jedi wpdſuate dduv. « Perſuing things that are falſe.” 
Cnrys. Kat cue avipc, & Ah, S GA ode draſyinng wept ar, 
« Nay the habit of a man, or his laugh, or the ſtep of his foot, 
« will diſcover who he is, as Bofi/ ſpeaks: and therefore 

ings muſt do it more. 

z As that (word) Bp, Blitri, in Diogenes Laertius in the 
life of Zeno, which word has no meaning at all. | 

a Alyinhu—rt worne ra tumany Too; ances AS ο,- ich uñe 
Bd vn xa Hue, x7). © The Epyptians—have eſtabliſhd a great 
many laws and cuſtoms, quite contrary to thoſe of other peo- 
« ple.” HERO. "4 
d —Th0 enact mona y' RS Hbanmm: © He that 
<< prays, muſt not have his head uncoverd whilſt he is pray- 
„ing.“ Maxon. and others every where. ; 

1 which 
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which among Chriſtians denotes reverence, im- 
irreverence among the Jews. The reaſon is, 
e covering the head with a hat (if it has no 
influence upon one's health) is in itſelf an indiffe- 
rent thing, and people by uſage or conſent may 
make it interpretable either way. Such acts ſeem 
to be adopted into their language, and may be 
reckond part of it. But acts of the former kind, 
ſuch as I chiefly here intend, have an unalterable 
fignification, and can by no agreement or force 
ever be made to expreſs the contrary to it. Agonꝰs 
treating the flock, and diſpoſing of it as if it was 
his, can by no torture be brought to ſignify, that 
it was not his. From whence it appears, that facts 
expreſs more ſtrongly, even than words them- 
| ſelves e; or to contradict any propoſition by facts 
is a fuller and more effectual contradiction, than 
can poſſibly be made by words only d. Words are 
* arbitrary figns of our ideas, or indications of 
our 


e Baby djuedeyGowr Ates, we Be fps dppivras > They profeſs to 
r know God, but in works they deny him. ” Epiſt. to Titus. And 
Ts ipyoug apt dai Oy beg 79 t iy cj,Et½. © To deny God by 
our works is worſe than to deny him by our words.” Chars. 
d A5y©- iy oxin. Words are the images of our deeds.” 
Prur. Res laguitur ipſa: guæ ſemper valet plurimum. The 
« thing ſpeaks itſelf, which is always of very great force.” 
Cic. Quid verba audiam, cum facta wideam ? © What ſigni 
« my hearing of words, when I ſee the facts?“ I. Aire Bog 
ra wpaſuara, xiv Ti pwvj owns. © The facts themſelves ſpeak 
4 out aloud, though you are ſilent with your voice.” Bas. 
e 'This we know. For they are different to different nations; 
we coin them as we pleaſe, c. ober rd irpudray y ic, A 
Fray yiniles ift che. * The names of things are not founded in 
< nature, but are only artificial ſigns. Az1sT. And tho Plato 
ſeems to be of another mind, ak when Craty/us ſays, . 
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our thoughts (that word, which in one language 
denotes poverty f, in another denotes riches s): but 
facts may be taken as the effects of them, or rather 
as the thoughts themſelves produced into aft; as the 
very conceptions of the mind brought forth, and 
grown to maturity ; and therefore as the moſt na- 
tural and expreſs repreſentations of them. And, 
beſide this, they bear certain reſpectẽs to things, 
which are not arbitrary, but as determinate and im- 
mutable as any ratio's are in mathematics. For the 
facts and the things they reſpect are juſt what they 
are, as much as any two given quantities are; and 


therefore the reſpects interceding between thoſe 


(bir has indo vs, bes lon Sueden, © that the propriety of 
the name is founded in the nature of every thing,” it is much 
to be queſtiond whether any thing more be meant than this, that 
ſome names of things are more natural or proper than others. 
For he ſays that this rectitude of names is the ſame, $*Eane: 5 
Bapeapoic, © with the Greeks and with the Barbarians;” that it 
is [only] ſuch as is ſufficient d ole ĩuaci ici rd ãrram, to fig- 
« nify what every thing is; ſuch as may render them z 
79 Tivaloy dana rote A &c. © as like the things as is poſſi- 
« ble, c.“ That lepidum & feftivum argumentum, that witty 
and jocular argument,” which P. Nigidius in Aulus Gellius 
makes uſe of to ſhew, cur wider: poſſint werba efſe naturalia ma- 
gis quam arbitraria, © why words ſeem rather to be natural 
« than arbitrary,” deſerves only to be laughd at. 0 
* f , the Hebrewword Refb. | 

5 ii, the Arabic word R. So Aben Exra obſerves that 
Nan, 4bah, in Hebrew is to will, in Arabic to mill (tho in 
Arabic the word is written aN 4bi:) and in another place, 
that the /ame word even in the /ame language ſometimes fignthes 
on Nu, a thing and its contrary. And every one knows, 
that the greater part of our words have different ſenſes and 
uſes. The word yy Gnigon in Arabic, according to Giggeius 
and Golius, has 70 or 80, and ſome (two at leaſt) contrary the 
one to the other. 

muſt 
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muſt be as fixt, as the ratio is which one of theſe 
bears to the other : that is, they muſt remain the 
ſame, and always ſpeak the ſame language, till 
things ceaſe to be what they are. 

I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, 
That whoever acts as if things were ſo, or not ſo, 
doth by. his alis declare, that they are ſo, or not ſo; 


as plainly. as he could by words, and with more 


reality. And if the things are otherwiſe, his acts 
contradict thoſe propoſitions, which aſſert them to 
be as they are b. 9 


IV. No act (whether word * deed) of any be- 
ing, to whom moral good and evil are imputable, that 
interferes with any true propoſition, or — any. 
thing to be as it is, can be right. For, 

7. If that propoſition, which is falſe, be wrong ©, | 
that act which implies ſuch a propoſition, or is 
founded in it, cannot be right : becauſe it is the 
very propoſition itſelf in practice. 


2. Thoſe propoſitions, which are true, and ex- 


preſs things as they are, expreſs the relation between 


b This is w e, © to act a lye.“ Revel. Plato uſes 
the ſame way of ſpeaking. vd ſays he, e endiv—puire 
N Hu ip pages, No man ſhould tell a lye either by 
« word or deed.” The contrary to this is in Ariffotle and 
hulne bakery epbor; <« to perform the truth both in words 
and in deeds ;” and i Bly Audi,, << a — ror 
And in S. B. Dora N25, to walk in the truth,” and 
Dok J, © in the way of truth.” 


1 ͤ Ä 
© 4n as a general expreſſion, and fignifies any thing that is 
<« ated either by wordt or deeds.” Jus rm. Digeſt. 
| r r 
right.“ Sorn. | 


the 
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the ſubject and the attribute as it is; that is, this is 
either affirmed or denied of that according to the 
nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is de- 
termind and fixt by the natures of the things them- 
ſelves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any 
propoſition that is true, but it muſt likewiſe inter- 
fere with nature (the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themſelves too), and con- 
ſequently be unnatural, or wrong in nature. So very 
much are thoſe gentlemen miſtaken, who by fol- 
lowing nature mean only complying with their bo- 
dily inclinations, tho in oppoſition to truth, or at 
leaſt without any regard to it. Truth is but a con- 
formity to nature: and to follow nature cannot be 
to combat truth !, | : 

3. If there is a ſupreme being, upon whom the 
exiſtence of the world depends ; and nothing can 
be in it but what He either cauſes, or permits to 
be; then to own things 0 be as they are is to own 
what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, to be thus cauſed 
or permitted : and this is to take things as He gives 
them, to go into His conſtitution of the world, 
and to ſubmit to His will, reveald in the books of 
nature m. To do this therefore muſt be agreeable 
to His will. And if fo, the contrary muſt be diſa- 
greeable to it; and, ſince (as we ſhall find in due 

1 T6 N dag i; abr de nave glow lei xa Myer, © An ace 


tion which is done according to nature, or according to rea- 
ſon, is the ſame in a creature endued with reaſon.” (That is, 


according to truth, which it is the office of reaſon to diſcover). + : 


AxTon. Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. Nature 

&* never dictates one thing, and reaſon a different thing.” Juv. 
m EN, [ O80] dyn ito Toy #60: © [God] has given us 

the world, as it were for a book to read in.” Currys. 

C time) 
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time) there is a perfect rectitude in His will, cer- 
tainly wrong. 
I defire that I may not be miſunderſtood in re- 
ſpect to the actings of wicked men. I do not ſay, 
it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is // 
done by them, ſhould be ſo done; i. e. that they 
ſhould uſe their liberty ill: but I ſay, when they 
have done this and committed ſome evil, it is a- 
greeable to His will, that we ſhould allow it to 
have been committed: or, it would be diſagreeable 
to His will, that we ſhould * to have been 
committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our conduct, 70 
Be as they are, is direct obedience n: ſo the con- 
trary, not to own things to be or to have been that 
are or have been, or not to be what they are, is di- 
rect rebellion againſt Him, who is the Author of 
nature. For it is as much as to ſay, God indeed 
C cauſes ſuch a thing to be, or at leaſt permits it, 
« and it is; or the relation, that lies between this 
&« and that, i is of ſuch a nature, that one may be af- 
< firmed of the other, c. this is true: but yet to 
c ne it ſhall not be ſo: Iwill not indure it, or act 
« gas if it were ſo: the laws of nature are ill framed, 
„ nor will I mind them, or what follows from 
them: even exiſtence ſhall be non-exiſtence, 


n What Hieracles ſays of bis iyi eH⁰ heel, « Gods that govern 
this world,” is true in reſpect of every thing. Ts Ou ris 
xaTaxorubuyrey gr ro arg dh, TED Dai, © yeyivac;. © The ſup- 
« poſing them to be what they are—is paying obedience to 
I the law of God.” There is a paſſage ſomewhere in S. Aar. 
much like this: where it is ſaid (as I remember) that he, who 
worſhips an Angel '7 1/92 ve d TED (4 as being what he 
« in, * God”) is not guilty of idolatry. . 


« when 


when my pleaſures require.“ Such an impious 
declaration as this attends every voluntary infrac- 
tion of truth. 

4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are, 
in any inſtance or manner whatſoever, without con- 
tradicting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are 
theſe: every thing is what it is; that which is done, 
cannot be undone; and the like. And then if thoſe 
truths be conſiderd as having always ſubſiſted in 
the Divine mind, to which they have always been 
true, and which differs not from the Deity himſelf, 

to do this is to act not only in oppoſition to His go- 
vernment or ſoveraignty, but to His nature o alſo : 
which, if He be perfect, and there be nothing in 


Him but what is moſt right, muſt _ upon this 
account be moſt v 


Pardon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of 

God. You will apprehend my meaning: which 
perhaps may be better repreſented thus. If there 
are ſuch things as axioms, which are and always 
have been immutably true, and conſequently have 
been always known to God to be ſo?, the truth of 
them cannot be denied any way, either directly or 
indirectly, but the truth of the Divine . 
muſt be denied too. 

Wu Deſignedly to treat things as being what they 
are not is the greateſt poſſible abſurdity. It is to put 
bitter for ſweet, darkneſs for light, crooked for 


Den N05 *. The holy Being is called truth. 

In Refh. hhokm. and others. And St Cbryſeſtom defines truth in 
the ſame words, which philoſophers apply to the Deity. 'anivus 

70&7@; &, © Truth is that which hath a real exiſtence.” “.. 

p D vag ial; S. For truth is the companion of 


« God.” Pn. Jup. | 
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ſtreight, Cc. It is to ſubvert all ſcience, to re- 
nounce all ſenſe of truth, and flatly to deny the exi- 
ſtence of any thing. For nothing can be true, no- 
thing does exiſt, if things are not what they are. 
To talk to a poſt, or otherwiſe treat it as if it was 
a man, would ſurely be reckond an abſurdity, if 
not diſtraction . Why? becauſe this is to treat it as 
being what it is not. And why ſhould not the con- 
verſe be reckond as bad; that is, to treat a man as 
a poſt”; as if he had no ſenſe, and felt not injuries, 
which he doth feel; as if to him pain and ſorrow 


were not pain; happineſs not happineſs. This is 
what the cruel and unjuſt often do. 
Laſth, To deny things to be as they are is a 


tranſgreſſion of the great law of our nature, the 
law of reaſon. For truth cannot be oppoſed, but 


reaſon muſt be violated. But of this more i in the 
proper place. 


q neil -d dex, © Treating his flocks like men,” 
is in Soph. the character of ax, when his head was turned, in a 
fit of raving. And among the monſtrous and mad extravagances 
of C. Caligula one is, that he treated his horſe /xcitatus as a 
man. SUET. 

r Horace argues aftet the ſame manner. Si quis lectica niti- 
dam geftare amet agnam; Huic veſiem, ut natz, paret, &c. In- 
terdifto huic omne adimat jus Pretor, &c. Quid, fiquis natam pro 
muta dewovet agna. Integer eſt animi ? ne dixeris. If any one 
* ſhould take pleaſure in carrying a very pretty /amb about 
« with him in his chariot, and clad it like his daughter ; &c. 

* ought not the Magiſtrate to take the power out of ſuch an 
« one's hands? c. But what if any man ſhould attempt to offer 
« bis daughter as a ſacrifice inſtead of a dumb lamb. Would 

* you Jay that be woes in bis right ſenſes ? T am ſure you would 
« at. If it be againſt truth and nature to uſe a lamb as a 
daughter, it will be as much againſt truth to uſe a daughter as a 


Much 
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Much might be added here concerning the a- 
miable nature *, and great force * of truth. If I may 
judge by what I feel within myſelf, the leaſt truth 
cannot be contradicted without much reluctance: 
even to ſee other men diſregard it does ſomething 
more than diſpleaſe; it is ſhocking. 


V. What has been ſaid of acts inconſiſtent with 
truth, may alſo be ſaid of many omiſſions, or neglects 
to att : that is, by theſe alſo true propoſitions may be 
denied to be true; and then thoſe omiſſions, by which 
this is done, muſt be wrong for the ſame reaſons with 
thoſe aſſigned under the former propoſition. 

Nothing can be aſſerted or denied by any act 
with regard to thoſe things, to which it bears no 
relation: and here no truth can be affected. And 
when acts do bear ſuch relations to other things, as 
to be declaratory of ſomething concerning them, 
this commonly is viſible ; and it is not difficult to 
determin, whether truth ſuffers by them, or not. 
Some things cannot poſſibly be done, but truth 
muſt be dire#ly and poſitively denied; and the 


kad airs juty e pal x; e r de aa lav. 
« A lye is baſe and blame worthy of itſelf, and truth is beau - 
« tiful and praiſe-worthy.” Ak is r. Ef quiadam, quod ſud wi nos 
alliciat ad ſeſe, non emolumento captans aliquo, ſed trabens fua dig- 
nitate : quod genys, virtus, ſcientia, veritas eff. «© There is ſome- 
 <« thing that wins our affections by its own. native force, ſome- 
thing that does not catch us by any profit that it brings, but 

« attraQts us by its ſuperior excellency ; ſomething of this kind 
“is virtue, knowledge, truth.” Cic. Tu i de © Truth 
< 15a ſweet thing.” A feſtival ſaying in Plutarch. 

tO magna vis veritatis, &c. © O the great force of truth, 
« &c.” Cie. A good man pn RINW 1b TN *] . 
« does the truth, becauſe it is the truth,” Mai. 


C 3 thing 
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thing will be clear. But the caſes ariſing from o- 
miſſions are not always ſo well determind, and 
plain: it is not always eaſy to know when or how 
far truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore 
more latitude muſt be allowd, and much muſt be 
left to every one's own judgment and ingenuity. 
This may be faid in general, that when any 


truth would be denied by acting, the omitting to 


act can deny no truth. For no truth can be con- 
trary to truth u. And there may be omiſſions in 
other caſes, that are ſilent as to truth. But yet there 
are /ome neglects or refuſals to act, which are mani- 
feſtly inconſiſtent with it (or, with ſome true pro- 
poſitions). 

Me before * ſuppoſed A to have engaged; not to 
do ſome certain thing, Fc. if now, on the other 


_ fide, he ſhould by ſome ſolemn promiſe, oath, or 
other act undertake to do ſome certain thing before 


ſuch a time, and he voluntarily x omits to do it, he 
would behave himſelf as if there had been no ſuch 
promiſe or engagement; which is equal to deny- 
ing there was any: and truth is as much contra- 
dicted in this as in the former inſtance. 

Again, there are ſome ends, which the nature of 
things and truth require us to aim at, and at which 
therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are de- 
nied. If a man does not deſire to prevent evils, and 


to be happy, he denies both his own nature and the 
nature and definition of happineſs to be what they 


u Plura vera diſcrepantia efſe non poſſunt. « Be there never ſo 


“ many truths, they cannot be inconſiſtent with each other.” 


Cic. 
vw.P. 20. 


* Obhivione voluntaria. By a voluntary forgetfulneſs.” Cic. 


are. 


* 
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are. And then further, willingly to neglect the 
means, leading to any ſuch end, is the ſame as not 


to propoſe that end, and muſt fall under the ſame 
cenſure. As retreating from any end commonly at- 


tends the not advancing towards it, and that may 


be conſiderd as an act, many omiſſions of this kind 
may be turned over to the ot ber fide), and brou ght 
under the foregoing propoſition. | 

It muſt be confeſt there is a difficulty as to the 
means, by which we are to conſult our own pre- 
ſervation and happineſs ; to know what thoſe are, 
and what they are with reſpect to us. For our abi- 
lities and opportunities are not equal : ſome labor 
under diſadvantages invincible : and our ignorance 


of the true natures of things, of their operations 


and effects in ſuch an irregular diſtemperd world, 
and of thoſe many incidents, that may happen ei- 
ther to further or break our meaſures, deprive us 
of certainty in theſe matters. But ſtill we may 
judge as well as we can, and do what we can *; 
and the neglect to do this will be an omiſſion with- 
in the reach of the propoſition. 

There are omiſſions of other kinds, which will 


deſerve to be annumerated to theſe by being either 
1 rotal, or notorious, or upon the ſcore of ſome other 


circumſtance. It is certain I ſhould not deny the 
Pheniſſe of Euripides to be an excellent drama by 
not * it: nor do I deny Chibil-mendr to be a 


7 Inthe Civil Law he is ſaid to act, 8 8 non 
facit guad facere debet, widetur facere adverſus ea quæ non facit. 


He who abes not do what he ought to do, ſeems to act againſt 


« thoſe things which he does not do.” Digef.. 
z Eft quodam prodire tenus. © It is ſomething to go, tho it be 
but a little way, or to make a ſmall progreſs.” Hon. 
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rare piece of antiquity by not going to ſee it. But 
ſhould I, having leiſure, health, and proper oppor- 
tunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in 
order to improve my mind, and attain ſuch know- 
ledge as may be uſeful to me, I ſhould then deny 
my mind to be what it is, and that knowledge to 
be what it is. And if it doth not appear preciſely, 
into what kind of ſtudies this reſpect to truth will 
carry a man preferably to all others, how far it will 
oblige him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, 
and where the diſcontinuance begins to be no of- 
fence againſt truth, he muſt conſult his own oppor- 
tunities and genius, and judge for himſelf as well 
as he can. This is one of thoſe caſes which I faid 
before were not ſo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, tc to 
whom Iam under no particular obligation, I do not 
by this deny them to be poor, any more than I 
ſhould deny a man to have a ſqualid beard by not 
ſhaving him, to be naſty by not waſhing him, orto 
be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into conſidera- 
tion (according to the next propoſition) : perhaps 

I might intrench upon truth by doing this; and 
then I cannot by not doing it b. But if I, being of 
ability to afford now and then ſomething 1 in charity 
to the poor, ſhould yet never give them any thing 
at all, I ſhould then certainly deny the condition of 


Diſces quamdiu wales: tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad te, 
— proficias, non peenitebit. © You may learn as long as yo 

« pleaſe, and you ought to pleaſe, ſo long as you are not un- 

4 ealy at any improvement of youre.” __ Cicero to his 
on. 

| b Nulla virtus wirtuti contraria of No one virtue can be 

* contradiQory to any other virtue.” SE, PE 
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the poor to be what it is, and my own to be what 
it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If I ſhould not ſay my prayers at ſuch a certain 
Hour, or in ſuch a certain place and manner, this 
would not imply a denial of the exiſtence of God, 
His providence, or my dependence upon Him: 
nay, there may be reaſons perhaps againſt that par- 
ticular time, place, manner. But if I ſhould never 
pray to Him, or worſhip Him at all, ſuch a total 
omiſſion would be equivalent to this affertion, 
There is no God, who governs the world, to be adored : 
which, if there is ſuch a being, muſt be contrary to 
truth. Alſo generally and notoriouſly to neglect this 
duty (permit me to call it ſo), tho not quite al- 
ways, will Favor, if not directly proclaim the ſame 
untruth. For certainly to worſhip God after this 
manner is only to worſhip him accidentally, which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worſhipd 
at all, and this approaches as near as it is poſſible to 
a total neglect. Beſide, ſuch a ſparing and infre- 
quent worſhiper of the Deity betrays ſuch an habi- 
tual diſregard of Him, as will render every religi- 
ous act inſignificant and null. 

Should I, in the laſt place, find a man grievouſly 
hurt by ſome accident, faln down, alone, and with- 
out preſent help like to periſn; or ſee his houſe on 
fire, no body being near to help, or call out: in this 
extremity if I do not give him my aſſiſtance imme- 


diately, I do not do it at all: and by this refuſing = 


to do it according to my ability, I deny his caſe to 
be what it is; human nature to be what it is; and | 
even thoſe deſires and expectations, which I am 
conſcious to myſelf I ſhould have under the like 
I, to be what they are. . 
VI. 


. 
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VI. In order to judge rightly what any thing is, 
it muſt be conſiderd not only what it is in itſelf or in 
one reſpect, but alſo what it may be in any other re- 
ſpeft, which is capable of being denied by facts or 
practice: and the whole deſcription of the thing ought 
to be taken in. 

If a man ſteals a horſe, and rides away upon 
him, he may be ſaid indeed by riding him to uſe 
him as a horſe, but not as the horſe of another man, 
who gave him no licence to do this. He does not 
therefore conſider him as being what he is, unleſs 
he takes in the reſpect he bears to his true owner. 
But it is not neceſſary perhaps to conſider what he 
is in reſpect to his color, ſhape or age: becauſe the 
thief's riding away with him may neither affirm 
nor deny him to be of any particular color, &c. I 
ſay therefore, that thoſe, 2 all thoſe properties, 
reſpects, and circumſtances, which may be contra- 
dicted by practice, are to be taken into conſidera- 
tion. For otherwiſe the thing to be conſiderd is but 
imperfectly ſurveyd; and the whole compaſs of it 
being not taken in, it is taken not as being what it 
is, but as what it is in part only, and in other re- 
ſpects perhaps as being what it is not. 

It a rich man being upon a journey, ſhould be 
robbed and ſtript, it would be a ſecond robbery 
and injuſtice committed upon him to take from 
him part of his then character, and to conſider him 
only as a rich man. His character completed is a 
rich nan robbed and abuſed, and indeed at that time 
a poor man and diſtreſt, tho able to repay after- 
wards the aſſiſtance lent him. 


dy weg : © Poor at that particular time:“ ac- 
cording to that determination in a caſe ſomething like this, 
which occurs in Taln. Maf. Phe. 


Moreover 
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Moreover a man in giving aſſiſtance of any kind 
to another ſhould confider what bis own circum- 
ſtances are, as well as what the other's are ©. If they 
do not permit him to give it, he does not by his 
forbearance deny the other to want it : but if he 
ſhould give it, and by that deny his own or his fa- 
mily's circumſtances to be what they are, he would 
actually contradict truth. And ſince (as I have ob- 
ſerved already) all truths are conſiſtent, nor can 
any thing be true any further than it is compatible 
with other things that are true: when both parties 
are placed in a right light, and the caſe properly 
ſtated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be 
truly ſaid to want aſſiſtance, but not the aſſiſtance 
of the former : any more than a man, who wants a 
| guide, may be ſaid to want a blind or a lame guide. 
y putting things thus may be truly known what 
the latter is with reſpect to the former. 
| The caſe becomes more difficult, when a man 
(A) is under ſome promiſe or compact to aſſiſt ano 
ther (B), and at the ſame time bound to conſult his 
own happineſs, provide for his family, c. and he 
cannot do theſe, if he does that, effectualhy. For 
what muſt A do? Here are not indeed oppoſite 
truths, but there are truths on oppoſite fides. I an- 
ſwer: tho there cannot be two incompatible du- 


d . fomul conſulendum ef. Dabo egenti ; ſed ut ipſe non 

egeam, &c. * Regard is to be had to both at the ſame time; 1 
will give to one in want, yet that I may not want my/e/7, 
„c.“ Sen. Ta te aliorum miſereſcat, ne tui alios miſereat. 
Take pity of others, but do it in ſuch a manner as not ta 
_ « ftandin need of the pity of others yourſelf, . 


ties, 
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ties, or tho two inconſiſtent acts cannot be both A's 
duty at the ſame time (for then his duty would be 
an impoſſibility); yet an obligation, which I will 
call mixt, may ariſe out of thoſe differing conſide- 
rations. A ſhould aſſiſt B; but ſo, as not to neglect 
himſelf and family, Sc. and ſo to take care of him- 
| {elf and family, as not to forget the other ingage- 
ment, as well and boneftly as he can. Here the im- 
portance of the truths on the one and the other 
fide ſhould be diligently compared: and there 
muſt in ſuch caſes be always ſome exception or li- 
mitation underſtood. It is not in man's power to 
_ promiſe abſolutely. He can only promiſe as one, 
who may be diſabled by the weight and incumben- 
cy of truths not then exiſting. 

I could here inſert many inſtances of partial 
thinking, which occur in authors: but I ſhall chooſe 
only to ſet down one in the margin e. 


e Sextus Empiricus ſeems to be fond of that flthy ſaying of 
Zeno, in relation to what is ſtoried of Jocaſſa and Oedipus - 
uud d Toy D peopioy The panTpig vH, xk. any more, than to 
rub with the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here 
only vi lis is confiderd ; as if all was nothing more, but barely 
vei lie; but this is an incomplete idea of the act. For pil; -8 
Heepis is more than vie by itſelf: and Tri; 7 popia The fend 
is ſtill more: and certainly T7iczy hy x 75 xv is a different 
thing from T7iczy 79 people 75 fei, &c. He might as well have 
ſaid, that to rub a red hot piece of iron with one's bare hand 
is the ſame as to rub one that is cola, or any other innocent 
piece of matter: for all is byt ie. Thus men, affecting to 
appear free-thinkers, ſhew themſelves to be but half-thinkers, 
or 4%: they do not take in the whole of that wick is to de 0 
conſiderd. 


In 


_— 
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In ſhort, when things are truly eſtimated, perſons 
concerned, times, places f, ends intended, and ef-" 
fefts that naturally follow, muſt be added to them. 


VII. Vben any af would be wrong, the forbear- 
ing that alt muſt be right : likewiſe when the omiſſion 
of any thing would be wrong, the doing of it (i. e. 
not omitting it) muſt be right. Becauſe contrariorum 

contraria eſt ratio. * 


VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with 
right and wrong. For that cannot be good, which 
is wrong; nor that evil, which is right. 


IX. Every act therefore of ſuch a being, as is be- 
fore deſcribed, and all thoſe omiſſions which interfere 
with truth (i. e. deny any propoſition to be true, 
which is true; or ſuppoſe any thing not to be what 
it is, in any regard h) are morally evil, in ſome degree 
or other : the forbearing ſuch acts, and the acting in 


f Sunt res guædam ex tempore, & ex comſilio, non ex ſua natura 
conſiderandæ.— Quid tempora petant, aut quid perſons dignum ſit, 
confiderandum eft, &c. Some things are to be conſiderd, not 
« as they are in their own nature, but the particular time and 
« the intention are to be taken into the account. We are to 
« conſider what the times require, and what :s proper for ſuch 
« and ſuch perſons, &c.” Cic. 

& Ou Ayes pinirovey Toy ia waikoxdfor dypurvevta. © You will not 
« ſay that a perſon is induſtrious, becauſe he once watchd all 
night with his daughter” Arr. Amico ægro aliquis affidet : 
probamus. at hoc fi hereditatis causa facit, wultur eft, cadaver 
expectat. A man watches with a ſick friend: it is allowd to 
© be a good action; but if he did it in order to make himſelf 
« his heir, he is a vulture, and watchd for the carcaſe.” SEN. 

b Ov yag ai apriozais ici Tpir®-. © There are more ways than 
one of denying a thing.” Currs. Ty 

e oppoſition 
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oppoſition to ſuch omiſſions are morally good: and when 
any thing may be either done, or not done, equally with- 
out the violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 
I would have it to be minded well, that when 1 
| ſpeak of acts inconſiſtent with truth, I mean any 
truth any true propoſition whatſoever, whether 
containing matter of ſpeculation, or plain fact. I 


would have every thing taken to be what in fact 
and truth it isi. 

It may be of uſe alſo to remember, that I have 
added thoſe words in ſome degree or other. For nei- 
ther all evil, nor all good actions are equal k. Thoſe 
truths which they reſpect, tho they are equally 


true, may compriſe matters of very different im- 
Portance ; or more truths my be violated one way 


i Td Ad v dyabay d düdus, 8 89 — ” re Torrplas vd 
4:33S-. Of all the good things in the world truth is the beſt, 
and falſhood is the utmoſt boundary of all evil.” Bas. 

* Notwithſtanding that paradox of the Szoics, Ori ia ra d- 
Tiara, & rd na ref Shen. © That all fins are equal, and all du- 
« ties equal, in Cicero, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, 

which might eaſily be confuted from their bwn words in Cicero. 
For if finning be like paſſing a line, or limit; that is, going over 
or beyond that line: then, to ſin being equal to going beyond that 
line, to go more (or farther) beyond that line muſt be to fin more. 
Who ſees not the falſity of that, zec bono wiro meliorem,—nec for- 
ti fortiorem, nec ſapiente ſapientiorem poſſe fieri ? that it is im- 
« poſlible for a good man to be better—or a ſtrong man to be 
« ſtronger, or a wiſe man wiſer?” And ſo on. Nullum inter ſce- 
lus & erratum diſcrimen facere, © to make no difference betwixt 
„ notorious wickedneſs and mere miſtakes” (as St Ferom ex- 
preſſes their opinion: if that epiſtle to Celantia be his) is to al- 
ter or deſtroy the natures of things. 

1 Sure that Wiſeman was but a bali who ack 
ond, D ,] bela anctaray, aN Huy iCN, C that he 
« who throws away the greateſt eſtate, throws away but a 
« drachm.” In Plutarch. N 


ww 
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than another ® : and then the crimes committed 

by the violation of them may be equally (one as 
well as the other) ſaid to be crimes, but not equal 
crimes n. If A ſteals a book from B which was pleaſ- 
ing and uſeful to him, it is true A is guilty of a 
crime in not treating the book as being what it is, 
the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and one 
whoſe happineſs partly depends upon it : but ſtill 
if A ſhould deprive B of a good eſtate, of which he 
was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much 
greater crime. For if we ſuppoſe the book to be 
worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 10000 /. 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his 
book, is in effect violated 10000 times by robbing 
him of his eſtate. It is the ſame as to repeat the 
theft of one pound 10000 times over: and there- 
fore if 10000 thefts (or crimes) are more, and all 
together greater than one, one equal to 10000 muſt 
be greater too : greater than that, which is but the 
| 10000th part of it, ſure. Then, tho the conveni- 
ence and innocent pleaſure, that B found in the uſe 
of the book, was a degree of happineſs : yet the hap- 
pineſs accruing to him from the gfete, by which 

m This is confeſt in Cicero. lud intereſt, quod in ſervo necando, 
ſi adfit injuria, ſemel peccatur : in patris vita violanda multa pec- 
cantur, &c. Multitudine peccatorum preftat, &c. There is this 
« difference, that he who kills a ſlave, if it be done wrong- 
fully, is guilty of fin in that one reſpect only; but he that 
« wickedly takes away the life of his father, fins in many re- 
ſpects, Ic. He excels in the multitude of his fins, &c.” 


3 This may ſerve for an anſwer to Chry/ippus, and them who 
ſay, tl de d, pearney i ic, d. N Jause · Bru; i d, 


— IE N. < That if no one truth be 


greater than another truth, nor no one falſhood greater than 
« another falſhood ; then neither is one fraud nor one ſin greater 
than another.” In Dioc. LAERTr. 1 
| h E 
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he was ſupplied not only with neceſſaries, but alſo 
with many other comforts and harmleſs injoy- 
ments, vaſtly exceeded it. And therefore the truth 
violated in the former caſe was, B had a property in 
that, which gave him ſuch a degree of happineſs : 
that violated in the latter, B had a property in that, 
which gave him a happineſs vaſtly ſuperior to the 
other. The violation therefore in the latter caſe is 
upon this account a vaſtly greater violation than in 
the former. Laſtiy, the truths violated in the for- 
mer caſe might end in B, thoſe in the latter may 
perhaps be repeated in them of his family, who 
ſubſiſt alſo by the ęſtate, and are to be provided 
for out of it. And theſe truths are very many in 
reſpect of every one of them, and all their deſcen- 
_ dents. Thus the degrees of evil or guilt are as the 
importance and number of truths violated o. I ſhall 
only add, on the other ſide, that the value of good 
actions will riſe at leaſt in proportion to the degrees 
of evil in the omiſſion of them : and that therefore 
they cannot be equal, any more than the oppoſite 
evil omiſſions. 

But let us 8 ane ſub- 
ject, the diſtinction between moral good and evil. 
Some have been ſo wild as to deny there is any ſuch 
thing: but from what has been ſaid here, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that there is as certainly moral good and 
evil as there is true and falſe; and that there is as 


0 Queis paria efſe fer placuit peccata, laborant Cum ventum ad 
verum eft : ſenſus moreſque repugnant, Atque ipſa utilitas. © They 
” who would have all fins to be equal, labor under great dif- 
- , When they come to the truth ; for they find it contrary 
Ons and to the intereſt of mankind.” - 


Hor. | 
natural 
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natural and immutable a difference between thoſe 
ns between theſe, the difference at the bottom being 
indeed the ſame r. Others acknowledge, that there 
s indeed moral good and evil; but they want ſome 
rriterion; or mark, by the help: of which they might 
know them aſunder. And others there are, who 
pretend to have found that rule, by which our ac- 
tions ought to be ſquared; and may be diſcriminat- 
ed; or that ultimate end, to which they ought all 
to be referred 4 : but what they have advanced is 
either falſe, or not ſufficiently guarded, or not 
comprehenſive enough, or not clear and firm i, or 
(fo far as it is juſt) reducible to n rule. For 

They, who reckon nothing to be good but 
what they call bonefrum 45 may denominate acti- 
ons according as that is, or is not the cauſe * or 


P Therefore they, who denied there was either good. or evil 
Rica 5yaIiv f av, © good or evil in the nature of things)” 
were much in the right to make thorough work, and to ſay there 
ech ae r in nature either ue or falſe. See Sext. Exp. and 
Diog. Laert. 

4 N ſeremund, ＋ ultimum bonorum] omnium philejupho- 
rum — tale debet efſe, ut ad id omnia referri oporteat : p- 
Sum autem nuſquam. © That which is the (x ultimate end or final 
« good) donde to tlie opinion of all philoſophers, muſt be 
« ſomething to which all other things ought to be referred, but 
* itſelf referred to nothing.” Cc. | 

* There was among the old philoſophers ſuch an uncertain- 
ty and variety of opinions concerning the fines bororum & ma- 
hrum, the limits of good and evil,” that if Varro coinputes 
rightly, the number 1 be raiſed to 288. St Auc. 

$ Qued honeſtum eft, id bonum folum habeudum eft. « That 
« which is truly honorable, and valuable upon it's own account, 
js the only thing that ought to be eſteemed really good.” 

Cato in Cic. - 

r Qui ſomnes] fermalta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt—quia ho- 
neſtum efl. © Who (every body) do abur dance of things for this 
« reaſon only—becauſe they 1 in themſelves.” oO 
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end u of them: but then what is Hong Rum : ? Some- 
thing is ſtill wanting to meaſure things by, and to 
ſeparate the honęſta from the inboneſta. 

They who place all in following nature x, if they 
mean by that phraſe acting according to the na- 
tures of things (that is, treating things as being 
what they in nature are, or according to truth) 
ſay what is right. But this does not ſeem to be 
their meaning. And if it is only that a man muſt 
follow his own nature, ſince his nature is not 
purely rational, but there is a part of him, which 
he has in common with brutes, they appoint him 
a guide which I fear will miſlead him, this being 


u It is commonly placed among edi: and is conſiderd as 
ſuch in thoſe ways of ſpeaking ; honeſtum eſſe propter ſe eæpe ten- 
dum, that which is honorable ought to be ſought after for 
& it's own ſake.” Cic. Finem bonorum gſe honefie vivere, c The 
© perfe&ion of all goodneſs and virtue is to live by the rules of 
e true honor.” 75. and the like. | | 
Io ſay, Quod laudabile oft, omne honeſlum eft, © what is 
Bc truly praiſe-worthy, is truly honorable,” or any thing like 
that, i is to ſay nothing. For how ſhall one know what is truly 
laudabile, © praiſe-worthy 2 

* rh. burt L To d 0jc0Noyupeiy®s (al. d e] TH pet C, 5 — 

$5? xa aperhy E. "Ayu yag d raum ùHπ,ð h quo. © The 
« tion of man ſays (Zeno) is to live agreeably to, or to follow 
% nature; and that is to live virtuouſly, for nature leads us to 
« that.” Dioc. LAERTr. ; 
y Vieere ex hominis naturd. © To live agreeably to the na- 
« ture of man.” Cic. It is true he adds, andigue perfect & ni- 
bil requirente : © every way perfect and wanting nothing:“ 
but thoſe words have either no meaning, or ſuch as will not 
much mend the matter. For what is natura undique perſecta & 
nibil requirens, © a nature every way perfect and wanting no- 
« thing ?” Beſide, moral religion doth not conſiſt in following 
a but by the practice of religion we aim 
at the * of our natures. 


commonly 


— 
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commonly more likely to prevail, than the ratio- 
nal part. At beſt this talk is looſe. 

They who make right reaſon *to be the law, by 
which our acts are to be judged, and according to 
their conformity to this or deflexion from it call 
them /awful or unlawful, good or bad, ſay ſome- 
thing more particular and preciſe. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by 
right reaſon, is right ; and that which is condemn- 
ed by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right rea- 
ſon is meant that which is found by the right uſe 
of our rational faculties; this is the ſame with 
truth: and what is ſaid by them, will be compres 
hended in what I have faid. But the manner in 
which they have deliverd themſelves, is not yet 
explicit enough *. It leaves room for ſo many diſ- 
putes and oppoſite right-reaſons, that nothing can 
be ſettled, while every one pretends that his rea- 
ſon is right. And beſide, what I have ſaid, ex- 
_ tends farther : for we are not only to reſpect thoſe 
truths, which we diſcover by reaſoning, but even 
ſuch matters of fact, as are fairly diſcoverd to us by 
our ſenſes. We ought to regard things as being 
what they are, which way ſoever we come to the 
knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themſelves with "TOY 
ficial and tranſient views, deduce the difference 


z Celebrated every where. 
a T u r Noploao Sa: Ta; ayadac wagte, T2; na Thy 1725 v. 
vojatvag NA, & Tag wonpâg r, dne A. obk 55s d ixavy Tas 
wpafus onudva. (To define good actions thus, viz. that they 
« are done according to right reaſon, and bad actions the con- 


64 trary; is indeed true, but is not ſufficient to declare the n- 


ture of them by ſhewing what actions are truly ſuch.” Au- 
DRON. ; Reo. 
D 2 between 
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between good and evil from the common ſenſe of 
mankind b, and certain principles © that are born 
with us*, put the matter upon a very infirm foot. 
For it is much to be ſuſpected there are no ſuch 
innate maxims as they pretend, but that the im- 
preſſions of education are miſtaken for them: and 
beſide that, the ſentiments of mankind are not fo 
uniform and conſtant, as that we may ſafely truſt 
ſuch an important diſtinction upon them e. 

They, who own nothing to be good but plea- 
ſure, or what they call jucundum, nothing evil but 
pain *, and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencies 


b Nec folum jus & injuria a natura dijudicatur, ſed omnino om- 
nia honefta & tu; pia. Nam communis intelligentia nobis notas res 
effcit, eaſque in animis noſtris inchoavit, ut Honeſta in virtute ponan- 
tur, in vitiis turpia. Not only right and wrong are different 
in the nature of things, but all ſorts of honorable and baſe 
« actions are ſo likewiſe: for common ſenſe makes us under- 
« ſtandthings, and lays the firſt rudiments of them in our minds, 
s in ſuch a manner, that we make honorable things to conſiſt in 
„ their being virtuous, and baſe things to conſiſt in their being 
« yitious.” Cic. Kerripid pnow [Xxpiommn®-] ea ale due x, penny. 
« Chry/ippus ſays, that ſenſation and reflexion are the rules by 
« which we form our judgment of things.” Dioc. LARERT. 

e They are uſually called principia nature, lex (or leges) na- 
. podiſ eic, xowal, Or vrixai nolan, v@- peine. c. © the 

« principles of nature, the law (or laws) of nature, firſt appre- 

© henfions of things, univerſal or natural notions, the law of 
< nature, &c.” 
| be ſet of theſe practical principles (or a habit flowing 

from them) is, what, Ithink, goes by the name of Synterefis. 
© Unaguagque gens hoc legem nature putat, quod didicit. Every 
cc nation think that to be che law of nature, which they have 
e been taught.” IRROM. 

f Under which word theſe delicate men comprehend labor. 
When Fpicurus, in Lucian, is aſked, Kaxiv u v wivorz Whether 

« he thought labor an evil?” he anſwers, Nei. Vea.“ And 
; — 
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to this or that e, db not agree in what this plea- 
{ure is to be placed h, or by what methods and 
actings the moſt of it may be obtaind. Theſe are 
left to be queſtions ſtill. As men have different 
taſtes, different degrees of ſenſe and philoſophy, the 
ſame thing cannot be pleaſant to all: and if par- 
ticular actions are to be proved by this teſt, the 
morality of them will be very uncertain ; the ſame 
act may be of one nature to one man, and of ano- 
ther to another. Beſide, unleſs there be ſome ſtrong 
limitation added as a fence for virtue, men will be 


Mindyrides (ꝛtundupidvc, ap, Herod. de int anvico d xd de oe dE A · 
 xe7% © Smyndirides it is in Herodotus, a man who carried luxury 
< to the higheſt degree”) proceeded ſo far in his averſion to 
labor, that eus latus alieno labore condoluit— : gui cum vidiſſet 
Fodientem, & altiùs raftrum allevantem, laſſum ſe ſieri ( tea acid, 
in Athen.) queſtus vetuit illum opus in conſpefu ſuo facere, © it 
gave him a pain in his ſide to ſee another man labor: when he 
* ſaw any one digging or lifting a heavy rake, he complaind 
« that it made him weary (demaliſb him, it is in Athenezws) 
2 1 doing any more work * 
SEN. 
5 Ad bec [voluptatem, & dolorem] 2 que ſeguamur, & que 
fugiamus, refert omnia ¶ Ari ſtippus ]. (Ari ſtippus) referred every 
thing (to pleaſure and pain) which we purſue or avoid.“ 
Coe. 
d Velim definias, quid fit woluptas: de quo omnis hee queſtio 
ef. © would have you define what pleaſure i is, for this whole 
« queſtion is about that.” Cic. The diſputes about pleaſure 
between the Cyrenaics, Epicurus, Hieronymus, &c. are well 
known: whether the end was pleaſure of body or mind; 
whether it was woluptas i in motu, or in flatu ¶ Rabilitate]; que 
Juavitate aligua naturam ipſam movet, or que pereipitur, omni 
dolore detracto; i by xavigu, or i na racn¹⁰“j md, &c. © ſuch pleaſure 
as aroſe from motion, or a fixed ſtate ; ſuch as put nature in- 
to a pleaſing agreeable motion; or ſuch as we feel, when 
_ © we are free from all pain; a pleaſure chat conſiſts in motion, 
e or is fixed, &c.” Cic. Dioc. LABRr. and others. 


D 3 . 
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apt to ſink into groſs voluptuouſneſs, as in fact 
the generality of Epicurus's herd have done (not- 
withſtanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, 
tranquillity of mind, Sc.); and the bridle will be 
uſurped by thoſe appetites which it is a principal 
part of all religion, natural as well as any other, to 
curb and reſtrain. So theſe men ſay what is intel- 
ligible indeed : but what they fay is falſe. For not 
all pleaſures, but only ſuch pleaſure as is frue, or 
happineſs (of which afterwards), may be reckond 
among the fines, or ultima bonorum. | 

He *, who, having conſiderd the two extremes 
in mens practice, in condemning both which the 
world generally agrees, places virtue in the middle, 
and ſeems to raiſe an idea of it from its ſituation at 
an equal diſtance from the oppoſite extremes l, ; 

coul 


i Nepat Epicurus jucunde wvivi poſſe, niſi cum virtute vivatur. 
Egpicurus denies that any one can live pleaſantly, that does 
4 not live virtuouſly.” Cic. But for all that their pleaſures have 
not continued to be always like thaſe in the little gardens of 
Gargettus. Nor indeed do they ſeem to be very virtuous even 
there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontium (or, as he amo- 
Toully called her, Azorripev, © his pretty poppet”) a famous 
harlot; 3 but ſhe wal ve T7; Erixupt lol ouviy iy Toig Ne, © laid 
with all the Epicureans in the gardens.” Arukx. And in his 

book wept Tie; © of perfection“ he is ſaid to have written thus, 
Od vag tyole Ex Ti vohow T&yalby, &paipay wv Ta; dA xurav (Xn, 
Athen.) "30195, à p d g rac Ni appodician, xn. © 'There 1s nothing 
that I eſteem good, if you take away the pleaſure which ari- 
« ſes from eating and drinking and women.” See this and 
more in Dioc. LazkrT. 

& St Ferom uſcs the plural number, as if this was the prevail- 
ing notion in his time. Philo/ophorum ſententia eft, lucas Gpte 
Tag, imepoonas xaxiz; eva. © Tt is the opinion of the philoſophers, 
that virtues confift in the middle, and vices in the extremes.” 

1 H ricoh Ejcaprenilai, » * ö ννðu.e Viyeray, Td N Ale i 
ral. Eci dpa i àprrd 31g Wpoaiperath, by lutcõrili Bon, Ar. Meere Ne, 
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could only deſign to be underſtood of ſuch vir- 


tues, as have extremes. It muſt be granted indeed, 
that whatever declines in any degree toward either 
extreme, muſt be ſo far wrong or evil; and there- 
fore that, which equally (or nearly) divides the di- 
ſtance, and declines neither way, muſt be right ; 
alſo, that this notion ſupplies us with a good direc- 
tion for common uſe in many caſes. But then there 
are ſeveral obligations, that can by no means be de- 
rived from it: ſcarce more than ſuch, as reſpect the 
virtues couched under the word moderation. And 
even as to theſe, it is many times difficult to diſ- 
cern, which is the middle point m. This the author 
himſelf was ſenſible of n. ip 
And when his maſter Plato makes virtue to con- 
ſiſt in ſuch a liteneſ to God®, as we are capable of 
5 „ (and 
uo nawdr TH; pubs Mah l/ The 3 nat” . 46 Every exceſs 
is a crime, and every defect is blame-worthy, but the me- 
“ dium is commendable.Virtue then is a habit of our own 
« procuring, and confiſts in the middle. Which middle is be- 
<< tween the two extremes; the one of exceſs, and the other of 
defect.“ ARIS T. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, 
and others) when he ſaid (in Diogenes Laertius) v de dDꝭil 
mai, « that virtue was a kind of harmony,” might have ſome 
ſuch thought as this. 

n When he ſays, it muſt be taken irc de 2» 5 ie . fe 
c«tn, according to the direction of right reaſon,” it is not by 
that aſcertaind. See before. | 
: n Ov yag öde epic Td wag, x Tio, xk. © Tt is not eaſy to de- 

termin the particular manner and the particular perſons.” 
Therefore Rabbi Albo might have ſpared that cenſure, where he 
blames himſelf for expreſſing himſelf too generally, when he 
ſays, RT C2)\pD2) MR NY2) RN DD, © after a due 
manner, in a convenient time, and in a proper place,” with · 
out telling him what that manner, time, place is. : 

o That man, ſays he, cannot be neglected, who endeavors 
duale · yilnoIg, & Ii dre r, tig dm dura v aH dH 

D 4 « vs 
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(and God to be the great exemplar), he ſays what 1 


ſhall not diſpute. But ſince he tells us not how or 
by what means we may attain this likeneſs, we are 
little the wiſer in point of practice: unleſs by it 
we underſtand the practice of truth, God being 
truth, and doing nothing contrary to it?. 
Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon 
which morality has been built, will hold better 
than theſe mentiond, I much queſtion. But if the 
formal ratio of moral good and evil be made to 
conſiſt in a conformity of mens acts to the truth of 
the caſe or the contrary, as [ have here explaind it, 


the diſtinction ſeems to be ſettled in a manner un- 


ceniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is 
meant by à true propoſition and matter of fatt is 
perfectly underſtood by every body; fo will it be 


_ ealy for any one, ſo far as he knows any ſuch pro- 


poſitions and facts, to compare not only words, but 


alſo actions with them. A very little {kill and at- 


tention will ſerve to interpret even theſe, and diſ- 
cover whether they ſpeak truth, or not 4. 


2:3, eto make himſelf a righteous man, by laboring after vir- 
tue, that he may be as like God as it is poſſible for a man to 
ede.“ And in another place, our $u;% ie is hie $25 n 
d dvar, © fleeing from thence 7s being like unto God fo far 
as we can be.” St Auguſtin ſeems to agree with him, in that 
ſentence of his, Religions ſumma eft imitari quem colis. © The 
«« higheſt pitch of religion is to iinitate the being you worſhip.” 

P IuSayopac ire. Ti H. e argpwro $89 too, Fan, av dAn- 
Grown. (Pythagoras being aiked, What it was that any man 
* could do like what God does, — __ the truth. by 
STOB. 

4 There is certainly not that difficulty or dw i in mora- 
lity, which Cicero ſeems to ſuppoſe, when he ſays, Conſuctuds 


exercitatioque cafienda, ut boni ratiocinatores officiorum efſe palſi- 


mus, That ute and exerciſe are —— to make us good 
X. if 
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X. If there be moral good and evil, diſtinguiſbd as 
before, there is religion; and ſuch as may moſt pro- 
perly be flyled natural. By religion 1 mean nothing 
elſe but an obligation to do (under which word I 
comprehend acts both of body and mind. I ſay, 10 


do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear 


what ought not to be done. So that there muſt be 


religion, if there are things, of which ſome ought 


not to be done, ſome not to be omitted. But that 
there are ſuch, appears from what has been ſaid 
concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, 
which to omit would be evil, and which therefore 


being done would be good or well done, ought | 
certainly by the terms zo be done; and ſo that, 


which being done would be evil, and implies ſuch 
ablurdities and rebellion againſt the ſupreme be- 
ing, as are mentiond under propoſition the IVth. 
ought moſt undoubtedly not to be done. And then 
ſince there is religion, which follows from the diſ- 
tinction between moral good and evil; ſince this 


diſtinction is founded in the reſpect, which mens 
acts bear to truth; and ſince no propoſition can be 


true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as they 
are in nature: ſince things are ſo, there muſt be re- 
ligion, which is founded in nature, and may upon 
that account be moſt properly and truly called the 
relig ion of nature or natural religion; the great law 
of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as 
we ſhall after wards find reaſon to call it) of * 
Author of nature is, 


WD «© That e every intelligent, ate, and fret be- 
ing ſpould fo behave himſelf, as by no alt to contra- 
dict 


r _- SO O—— @O_ _— — — 
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dict truth; or, that he ſbould treat every thing as be- 


ing what it is r. 

Objections I am ſenſible may be made to almoſt 
any thing *; but I believe none to what has been 
here advanced but ſuch as may be anſwerd. For to 
conſider a thing as being ſomething e!ſe than what it 
is, or (which is the ſame) not to conſider it as be- 
ing what it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. How- 
ever, for a ſpecimen, I will ſet down a few. Let us 
ſuppoſe ſome gentleman, who has not ſufficiently 
conſiderd theſe matters, amidſt his freedoms, and 
in the gaiety of humor, to talk after ſame ſuch 
manner as this. If every thing muſt be treated 
c as being what it is, what rare work will follow? 
« For, 1. to treat my enemy as ſuch is to kill him, 
« or revenge myſelf ſoundly upon him. 2. To 
& uſe a creditor, who is a ſpend-thrift, or one that 
« knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion 
« for it, as ſuch, is not to pay him. Nay further, 

« 2. If I want money, don't I act according to 
<. truth, if I take it from ſome body elſe to ſup- 
« ply my own wants? And more, do not I act 
<« contrary to truth, if I do abt? 4. If one, who 
<« plainly appears to have a den of killing ano- 


r What it is in nature. N\TW TD !22, © according to what 
tothe thing is,” touſe Maimonides s words. And thus that in Ar- 
rianus is true, Nou®- g. Hνeð i 578. To axohgSov Th uot WpiTle. 
The rule of life is, to do whatever is agreeable to nature.” 
Omni in re quid fit veri, videre & tueri decet. We ought to 
find out and to maintain what is true, about every thing. 1 
Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. 

BgBecauſe there is ſcarce any thing, which one or other will 
not ſay. Quid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit e nivem, 
c.“ What can we ſay of a man that affirms black to be 
<« white, Sc.“ Lacr. 


0 ther, 
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cc ther, or doing him ſome great miſchief, if he 
« can find him, ſhould aſk me where he is, and I 
know where he is; may not I, to fave life, ſay I 
« do not know, tho that be falſe? 5 . At this rate 
« ] may not, in a frolick, break a glas, or burn a 
« book : becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as 

being what they are, is to drink out of the one, 
c not to break it; and to read the other, not burn 
ce it. Laſtly, how ſhall « man ie what is true : 
. and if he can find out truth, may he not want 

the power of acting agreeably to it ?” 5 

To the firſt objection it is eaſy to reply from 
what has been already ſaid. For if the objector's 
enemy, whom we will call E, was nothing more 
than his enemy, there might be ſome force in the 
objection; but ſince he may be conſiderd as ſome- 
thing elſe beſide that, he muſt be uſed according 
to what he is in other reſpects, as well as in that 
from which he is denominated the objector's (or 
O's) enemy. For E in the firſt place is a man; and 
as ſuch may claim the benefit of common huma- 
nity, whatever that is: and if O denies it to him, 
he wounds truth in a very ſenſible part. And then 
if O and E are fellow-citizens, living under the 
fame government, and ſubject to laws, which are 
ſo many common covenants, limiting the behavi- 
our of one man to another, and by which E is ex- 
empt from all private violence in his body, eſtate, 
Sc. O cannot treat E as being what he is, unleſs 
he treats him alſo as one, who by common conſent 
is under ſuch a protection. If he does otherwiſe, 


he denies the exiſtence of the foreſaid laws and 


public compacts : contrary to truth. And beſide, 
O ſhould act with reſpect to himſelf as being what 
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he is; a man himſelf, in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, 
= one who has given up all right to private re- 
enge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
— be obſerved, the reſult will be this. O 
muſt treat E as ſomething compounded of a man, a 
fellow citizen, and an enemy, all three : that i is, 
he muſt only proſecute him in ſuch a way, as is 
agreeable to the ſtatutes and methods, which the 
ſociety have obliged themſelves to obſerve. And 
even as to legal proſecutions, there may be many 
things {till to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew him- 
felf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the 
cognizance of law, which yet may be of moment 
and importance to him, or not. If they are ſuch 
things, as really affect the ſafety or happineſs of O 
or his family, then he will find himſelf obliged, in 
duty and ſubmiſſion to truth, to take refuge in the 
laws; and to puniſh E, or obtain ſatisfaction, and 
at leaſt ſecurity for the future, by the means there 
preſcribed. Becauſe if he does not, he denies the 
nature and ſenſe of happineſs to be what they are 
the obligations, which one we ſhall ſhew here- 
after he is under to his family , to be what they 
are; a dangerous and wicked enemy to be danger- 
ous and wicked; the end of laws, and ſociety it- 
ſelf, to be the ſafety and good of its members, by 
t Conveniet cum in dando munificum efſe, tum in exigendb non acer- 
bum :—4 litibus verò quantum liceat, & neſcio an paulo plus etiam 
guam liceat, abhorrentem. —Habenda eft autem ratio rei familtiaris, 
quam quidem dilabi finere flagiticſum eft. © It is but reaſonable 
that we ſhould be liberal in giving, and not ſevere in our de- 
« mands: — we ſhould be averſe to any contention, as far as is 
« lawful, nay I don't know, if we ſhould not go a little far- 
*« ther.—But we muſt have regard to our own private circum · 
« ſtances, for it is a wicked thing in us to hurt them.” Cic. - 


preventing 
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| preventing injuries, puniſhing offenders, Sc. 
which it will appear to be, when that matter comes 
before us. But if the enmity of E riſes not beyond 
trifling, or more tolerable inſtances, then O might 
act againſt truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or 
hazard in proſecuting E than he can afford, or the 
thing loſt or in danger is worth; ſhould treat one 
that is an enemy in little things, or a linle enemy, 
as a great one; or ſhould deny to make ſome al- 
lowances, and forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the 
common frailty of human nature makes it neceſ- 
ſary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live to- 
gether. Laſtly, in caſes, of which the laws of the 
place take no notice, truth and nature would be ſuf- 
ficiently obſerved, if O ſhould keepa vigilant eye 
upon the ſteps of his adverſary, and take the moſt 
prudent meaſures, that are compatible with the 
character of a private perſon, either to aſſwage the 
malice of E, or prevent the effects of it; or perhaps, 
if he ſhould only nat uſe him as a friend u. For this 
if he ſhould do, notwithſtanding the rants of ſome 
men, he would cancel the natural differences of 
things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the ſecond objection, if he acts as 
he ſays there, does, in the firſt place, make himſelf 
the judge of his creditor, which is what he is not. 
For he lays him under a heavy ſentence, an incapa- 
city in effect of having any eſtate, or any more 
eſtate. In the next place, he arrogates to himſelf 
more than can be true: that he perfectly knows, 
not only what his creditor and his circumſtances 


u r* Ser zal d bra namely, wt» I ix bey Leu. © Invite your 
« friend to ſupper, but let your enemy alone.” Hrs, 


are, 
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are, but alſo what they ever will be hereafter. He 
that is now weak, or extravagant, or very rich, 
may for ought he knows become otherwiſe. And, 
which is to be conſiderd above all, he directly de- 
nies the money, which is the creditor's, to be the 
creditor*s. For it is ſuppoſed to be owing or due to 
him (otherwiſe he is no creditor): and if it be due 
to him, He has a right to it: and if he has a right 
to it, of right it is his (or, it is his). But the debtor 
by detaining it uſes it, as if it was his own, and 
therefore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he 
who pays may think him extravagant, Sc. or any 
other truth; that act has no ſuch ſignification. It 
only ſignifies, that he who pays thinks it due to 
the other, or that it is his: and zhzs it naturally 
_ doth fignify. For he might pay the creditor with- 
out having any other thought relating to him, 
but would not without this. 

Anſ. to objeftion the 3d. Acting according to 
truth, as that phraſe is uſed in the objection, is not 
the thing required by my rule; but, ſo to act that 
no truth may be denied by any act. Not taking 
from another man his money by violence is a for- 
bearance, which does not fignify, that I do not 
want money, or which denies any truth. But tak- 
ing it denies that to be his, which (by the ſuppoſi- 
tion) 7s bis. The former is only as it were filence, 
which denies nothing: the latter a direct and loud 

aſſertion of a falſity; the former what can contra- 
dict no truth, becauſe the latter does. If a man 
wants money through his own extravagance and 
vice, there can be no pretence for making another 
man to pay for his wickedneſs or folly. We will 


_ 
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ſuppoſe therefore the man, who wants money, to 
want it for neceſſaries, and to have incurred this 
want through ſome misfortune, which he could not 
prevent. In this caſe, which is put as ſtrong as can 
be for the objector, there are Ways of expreſſing 
this want, or acting according to it, without treſ- 
paſſing upon truth. The man may by honeſt labor 
and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants; or he may 
apply as a ſupplicant , not as an enemy or robber, 
to ſuch as can afford to relieve him; or if his want 
is very preſſing, to the firſt perſons he meets, whom 
truth will oblige to affiſt him according to their 
abilities: or he may do any thing but violate truth; 
which is a privilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him 


many reſources. And ſuch a behaviour as this is 


not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreſſive of it 
in a way that is natural; but he would deny it to 


be what it is, if he did not act thus. If there is no 
way in the world, by which he may help himſelf 


without the violation of truth (which can ſcarce be 


ſuppoſed. If there is no other way) he muſt e' en 


take it as his fate v. Truth will be truth, and muſt 
retain its character and force, let his caſe be what it 


will. Many things might be added. The man, 


w To ee da cn cohopery TW airxpoy, anna wh Haptiyty iow 
al For a poor man not to own himſelf to be poor is a 


« baſe thing; but for him not to endeavor to be otherwiſe is 


« a baſerthing ſtill.” Tavcrp. 

* For ipyw y 83 dv, © no endeavor is any reproach. 2 
Hes. 
„ Suum cuique incommodum ferendum eft potius, quam de alterins 
commodis detrabendum. Every man ought to bear the evils he 
« is under, rather than deprive others of their advantages.” 


Cic. According to Plato, a man ſhould chooſe to die, wp3 795 


_ «x53, © rather than do an unjuſt thing.“ 


from 
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from whom this money is to be taken, will be 
proved ſect. vi. to have a right to defend himſelf 
and his, and not ſuffer it to be taken from him; 
perhaps he may ſtand as much in ood of it, as the 
other; Ts. . 

Anſ. to obj. the Ach. It is certain; in the firſt 
place, that nothing may willingly be done, which 
in any manner promotes murder: whoever is ac- 
ceſſary to that, offends againſt many truths of great 
weight. 2. You are not obliged to anſwer the furi- 
oſo*s queſtion: Silence here would contradict no 
truth. 3. No one can tell, in ſtrict ſpeaking, where 
another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore 
vou may truly deny, that you know where the man 
is. Laſtiy, if by not diſcovering him you ſhould 
indanger your life (and this is the hardeſt circum- 
ſtance, that can be taken into the objection); the 
caſe then would be the fame; as if the inquirer 
ſhould ſay, If you do not murder ſuch a one, 1 
6 will murder you.” And then be ſure you muſt 
not commit murder; but muſt defend yourſelf a- 
gainſt this; as againſt other dangers, againſt Ban- 
ditti, Sc. as well as you can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by words (I mean, when they are not pro- 
ductive of facts to follow; as in judicial tranſacti- 
ons, bearing witneſs; or paſſing ſentence) is not 
equal to a denial by facts; tho an abuſe of language 
is allowable in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all ſins 
againſt truth are not equal; and certainly a little 
treſpaſſing upon it in the preſent caſe, for the good 
of all parties *, as little a one as any; and tho one 


2 Orr & la rpde vooivre iH, -g Irv dir. 10 Thus a phyſi- | 
« cian deceives a ſick perſon, — and there 1 is nothing ſhocking 
« init.” Max. T'rs. 
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might look. on a man in ſucha fit of rage as mad, 
and therefore talk to him not as a man but a mad 
man: yet truth is ſacred®, and there are other ways 
of coming off with innocence, by giving timely 
notice to the man in danger, calling in aſſiſtance, 
or taking the advantage of ſome ſeaſonable inci- 
dent b. es | 

The 5th objection ſeems to reſpe& inanimate 
things, which if we muſt treat according to what 
they are, it is inſinuated we ſhall become obnoxi- 
ous to many trifling obligations; ſuch as are there 
mentiond. To this I anſer thus. If the glaſs be 
nothing elſe but an uſeful drinking- glaſs, and theſe 


a To that queſtion, Si quis ad te confugiat, gui mendacio tuo 
poſſit a morte liberari, non es mentiturus ? © If a man ſhould come 
* to you, who ſhould be ſaved from death by your telling a 
* lye, would you tell one?“ St Auſtin anſwers in the negative, 
and concludes, Reftat ut nunguam boni mentiamtur.— Quanto for- 
tius, quanto excellentiùs dices, nec prodam, nec mentiar. © It re- 
“ mains then that good men ſhould never tell a lye. How 
* much more courageous, how much better is it to ſay, I will 
« neither betray him, nor tell a lye.” 35 . 
d In ſuch preſſing caſes, under imminent danger, the world 

is wont to make great allowances. Oiz aioypiv Aνν r rd 43 
Atyeiy ;3-—Odx, 83 70 owbival ye rd N- pipe. © Is it not then a baſe 
thing to ſay what is falſe ?—No, not if the falſity will ſave 
“ any one.” Sopn. Even they, who ſay, 1702 H NWN 
dy Da, © that he who ſpeaketh falſehood tranſgreſſeth 
* indeed j; and, &Hñũ 7 7/122 PR NNR 1279 , © that 
it is a poſitive precept to ſpeak the truth in common diſ- 
« courſe;” and, “ I 183 WPUNRTN, © that a lyar is like 
« an idolater ;” ſay alſo, ] WH 728, © that 
« jt is better to preſerve peace.“ S. HnaRED (Q al. pa.) 
And Aben Ezra ſays of Abraham, Dy 2/0272 J2DAR AMT 
yr TN, © that he urged Abimelech with ſuch words as the 
* neceſſity of that time required.” In ſhort, ſome have per- 
mitted, in deſperate caſes, mendacio tanguam weneno uti, to 

make uſe of a lye as you do of poiſon.” SEXT. PYTHAG. 
1 words 
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words fully expreſs what it is, to treat it accord- 
ingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is 
occaſion and it is truly uſeful, and to break it de- 

ſignedly is to do what is wrong ©. For that is to 
handle it, as if it neither was uſeful to the objector 
himſelf, nor could be ſo to any one elſe; contrary 
to the deſcription of it. But if there be any reaſon 
for breaking the glaſs, then ſomething is wanting 
to declare fully what it is. As, if the glaſs be poi- 
fond : for then it becomes a poiſond drinking-glaſs, 

and to break or deſtroy it is to uſe it according to 
this true deſcription of it. Or if by breaking it any 
thing is to be obtaind, which more than counter- 
vails the loſs of it, it becomes a glaſs with that cir- 
cumſtance : and then for the objector to break it, if 
it be his own, is to uſe it according to what it is. 
And if it ſhould become by ſome circumſtance u/e- 
leſs only, tho there ſhould be no reaſon for breaking 
it, yet if there be none againſt it, the thing will be 
indifferent and matter of liberty. This anſwer, mu- 
tatis mutandis, may be adapted to other things of 
this kind; books, or any thing elſe. As the uſeful- 
neſs or excellence of ſome books renders them 
worthy of immortality, and of all our care to ſe- 
cure them to poſterity ; ſo ſome may be uſed more 
| like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 
than by preſerving or reading them : the number 
of which, large enough already, I wiſh you may 


e 12) Won +59 erb- RN. © It is forbidden—to * 
< break your own veſſels in your anger.” S. Huas. 


d Who doth not deteſt that thought of Coligula, de Homeri 


carminibus abolendis, &C.? 33 
SUET, 


not 
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not think to be increaſed by this, which I here ſend 
you. 1 
HNere two things ought to be regarded. 1. That 
tho to act againſt truth in any caſe is wrong, yet, 

the degrees of guilt varying with the importance 
of things, in ſome caſes the importance one way 
or t'other may be ſo little as to render the crime 
evaneſcent or almoſt nothing e. And, 2. that inani- 
mate beings cannot be conſiderd as capable of 
wrong treatment, if the reſpect they bear to living, 
beings is ſeparated from them. The drinking-glaſs 
before mentiond could not be conſiderd as ſuch, 
or be what it no is, if there was no drinking ani-- 
mal to own and uſe it. Nothing can be of any im- 
portance to that thing itſelf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that when we compute 
what ſuch things are, we muſt take them as being 
what they are in reference to things that have life. 
The laſt and moſt material objection, or queſtion 
rather, ſhall be anſwerd by and by. In the mean 
time I ſhall only ſay, that if in any particular caſe 
truth is inacceſſible, and after due inquiry it doth 
not appear what, or how things are, then this will 
be true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration 
is doubtful : and to act agreeably unto this truth is 
to be not opinionative, nor obſtinate, but modeſt, 
cautious, docile, and to endeavour to be on the 
ſafer fide. Such behaviour ſhews the caſe to be as it 


e The Stoics muſt certainly therefore be much too ſcrupulous, 
when they affirm (if they were in earneſt); that 5% % d4uruac 
ws; i rut αν,D/ To rops d N ii © reaſon commands a 
*« wiſe man, not ſo much as to move his fingers as it were by 

* chance.” CLem. ALex. Eſpecially ſince this is, at leaſt or- 
Ainarily, a thing perfectly indifferent by prop. IX. 
| E 2. is. 
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is. And as to the want of power to act agreeably to 
truth, that cannot be known till trials are made: 
and if any one doth try, and do his endeavor, he 
may take to himſelf the ſatisfaction, which he will 
find in ſect. IV. 


Srcr. II. Of Happineß. 


\ HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, 
is happineſs; as being in itſelf moſt conſider- 
able; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being 
indeed ſo nearly allied to it, that they cannot well 
be parted. We cannot pay the reſpects due to one, 
unleſs we regard the other. Happineſs muſt not be 
denied to be what it is: and it is by the practice of 
truth that we aim at that happineſs, which is true. 
In the few following propoſitions Iſhall not on- 
ly give you my idea of it, but alſo ſubjoin ſome ob- 
ſervations, which tho perhaps not neceſſary here, 
we may ſometime hereafter think no loſs of time 
or labor to have made en paſſant : ſuch as men of 
ſcience would call, ſome of them poriſmata, or co- 
rollaries, and ſome. ſcholia, I ſhall take them as they 
fall in my way promiſcuouſly. | 


1 Pleaſure is a conſciouſneſs of ſomething agree- 
able, pain of the contrary : & v. v. the conſciouſneſs 
of any thins agreeable 1s pleaſure, of the contrary 
pain. For as nothing, that is agreeable to us, can 
be painful at the ſame time, and as ſuch; nor any 
thing diſagreeable pleaſant, by the terms, ſo neither 
can any thing agreeable be for that reaſon (becauſe 
it is agreeable) not pleaſant, nor any thing diſagree- 
able not painful, in ſome meaſure or other. 

Obſ. 


0 — © $ 3 


Obſ. 1. Pleaſures and pains are proportionable to 
the perceptions and ſenſe of their ſubjefts, or the per- 

ſons affected with them. For conſciouſneſs and per- 
ception cannot be ſeparated : becauſe as I do not 
perceive what I am not conſcious to myſelf I do 
perceive, ſo neither can I be conſcious of what I do 
not perceive, or of more or leſs than what I do 
perceive. And therefore, ſince the degrees of plea- 
ſure or pain muſt be anſwerable to the conſciouſ- 
_ neſs, which the party affected has of them, they 
muſt likewiſe be as the degrees of perception are. 


Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the power of perceiving, 
renders the percipient more ſuſceptive of pleaſure or 
pain. This is an immediate conſequence ; and to 
add more is needleſs: unleſs, that among the 
means, by which perceptions and the inward ſenſe 
of things may in many caſes be heightend and in- 
creaſed, the principal are reflexion, and the practice 
of thinking. As I cannot be conſcious of what I 
do not perceive : ſo I do not perceive that, which I 
do not advert upon. That which makes me feel, 
makes me advert. Every inſtance therefore of con- 
{ciouſneſs and perception is attended with an act 
of advertence : and as the more the perceptions 
are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; ſo 
v. v. the more frequent or intenſe the acts of ad- 
vertence and reflexion are, the more conſciouſneſs 
there is, and the ſtronger is the perception. Further, 
all perceptions are produced in time: time paſſes 
by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
ſent at once: and therefore all preſent perception 
conſiderd without any relation to what is paſt, or 
E 3 future, 
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future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. 
In this kind of perception the percipient perceives, 
as if he had not perceived any thing before, nor had 
any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion 
there is a repetition of what is paſt, and an antici- 
pation of that which is apprehended as yet to come: 

there is a connexion of paſt and future, which by this 
are brought into the ſum, and ſuperadded to the 
preſent or momentaneous perce ptions. Again, by 
reflecting we practiſe our capacity of apprehend- 
ing: and this practiſing will increaſe, and as it were 
extend that capacity, to a certain degree. Laſth, re- 
flexion doth not only accumulate moments paſt 
and future to thoſe that are preſent, but even in 
their paſſage it ſeems to multiply them. For time, 
as well as ſpace, is capable of indeterminate diviſi- 
on: and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexi- 
on is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, 
whilſt the mind conſiders thoſe parts as ſo many 
ſeveral moments, is in effect renderd by this ſo 
much the longer. And to this experience agrees. 


' Obl, 3. The cauſes of pleaſure and pain are rela- 
tive things: and in order to eftimate truly their effett 
pon any particular ſubjelt they ought to be drawn 
into the degrees of perception in that ſubject. When 
the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and acts with an 
equal force, if the perception of one perſon be equa] 
to that of another, what they perceive muſt needs 
be equal, And ſo it will be likewiſe, when the 
| forces in the producing cauſes and the degrees af 
perception in the ſentientsarereciprocal. For (which 
| doth not ſeem to be conſiderd by the world, and 
therefore ought the more particularly to be _ 
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if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain ſnould act but half 
as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet if the per- 
ceptivity of A be double to that of B, the ſum of 
their pleaſures or pains will be equal. In other caſes 
they will be unequal. As, if the cauſe doloriſica 
| ſhould act with the ſame impetus on C with which 
it acts upon D; yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and D had three, the pain ſuſtaind by 
D would be half as much more as that of C: -be- 
cauſe he would perceive or feel the acts and im- 
preſſions of the cauſe more by ſo much. If it ſhould 
act with twice the force upon D which it acts with 
upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6: 1. e. as one degree of force multiplied by 
two degrees of perception to two degrees of force 
multiplied by three of Perception. And ſo on. 


Obſ. 4. Mens reſpective bappineſſes or * 
ought to be valued as they are to the perſons them- 
ſelves, whoſe they are; or according to the thoughts 

and ſenſe, which they have of them : not according 
to the eſtimate put upon them by other people, 
who have no authority to judge of them, nor can 
know what they are; may compute by different 
rules; have leſs ſenſe; be in different circumſtan- 
ces f;; or ſuch as guilt has renderd partial to them- 
| ſelves. If that prince, who having plenty and flocks 
many, yet raviſhd the poor man's fingle ewe- 
lamb out of his boſom, reckond the poor man's 
- loſs to be not greater, than the loſs of one of his 
lambs would have been to him, he mult be very 


f Ju „i hicfis, aliter ſentias. © You would be of another o- 
(* pinion, if you were in my circumſtances,” Ti. 
E 4 defective 
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defective in moral arithmetic, and little underſtood 


the doctrine of proportion. Every man's happineſs 


is bis happineſs, what it is to him; and the loſs of 
it is anſwerable to the degrees of his perception, to 


his manner of taking things, to * wants and cir- 


cumſtances 8. 


Obſ. 5. How Judi cious and wary ought princes, 
lawgivers, judges, juries, and even maſters to be! 
They ought not to conſider ſo much what a ſtout, 
reſolute, obſtinate, hardend criminal may bear, as 
what the weaker ſort, or at leaſt (if that can be 


| known) the perſons immediately concernd can 


bear: that is, what any puniſhment would be to 
them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the 
former kind; and therefore ſhould not be uſed as if 


they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which 


may render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they 


ſcarce know how themſelves : ſome fall into them 
thro neceſlity, ſtrength of temptation, deſpair, e- 
laſticity of ſpirits and a ſudden eruption of paſſion, 
ignorance of laws, want of good education, or ſome 
natural infirmity or propenſion, and ſome who are 
really innocent, are oppreſt by the iniquity or miſ- 
takes of judges, witneſſes, juries, or perhaps by the 
power and zeal of a faction, with which their ſenſe 
or their honeſty has not permitted them to join. 
What a difference muſt there be between the ſuf- 


5 Felicitas cui præcipua fuerit homini, non eft humani judicii: 


5 cum proſperitatem ipſam alius alio mode, & ſuopte ingenio quiſque 


terminet. No man can judge what the happineſs of another 
« man conſiſts in; becauſe ſome make their happineſs to con- 


& fiſt in one thing, and ſome in another, according to their ſe- 


ferings 
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ferings of a poor wretch ſenſible of his crime or 
misfortune, who would give a world for his de- 
liverance, if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy veteran 

in roguery: between the apprehenſions, tears, faint- 
| ings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the 


other; in ſhort, between a tender nature and a 
brickbat ! | 


Ob. 6. In general, all perſons ought to be very 
careful and tender, where any other is concernd. O- 
therwiſe they may do they know not what. For 
no man can tell, by himſelf, or any other way, how 
another may be affected. 


| Obſ. 7. There cannot be an equal diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments by any ſtated buman laws h. 
Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is 
rarely either the ſame gratification, or the fame pu- 
niſhment to different perſons. 


Obi 8. The ſufferings of brutes are not like the 
ſufferings of men i. They 1 by moments, with- 
out reflexion upon paſt or future, upon cauſes, cir- 
carer Sc. = 


Time 


b It is not poſlible, in 4/bo's words, YIWTD wks nb 
pu 1722 uv AW) MPA NW, © to give to 
every man according to equity, with regard to his ways, and 
« to eſtimate puniſhments by meaſure and weight.” | 

i Inter hominem & belluam hoc maxime intereſt, quad hac— 
adid folum quod adeft, quodgue præſens eft, ſe accommodat, paululum 
admodum ſentiens præteritum aut futurum, &c. © Herein lies the 
« chief difference between a man and a beaſt, that this latter 
conforms itſelf. to that only which is preſent and before it, 
6 having but a very ſmall ſenſe of what is paſt or to come, 1 2 

IC, 
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Time and life without thinking are next neigh- 

bours to nothing, to no- time and no- life k. And 

therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, 

or a remainder of time, that is equal to little more 

than nothing: tho this may perhaps be more appli- 

cable to ſome animals than to others. That, which 
is chiefly to be taken care of in this matter, is, 

that the brute may not be killed unneceſſarily; 
when it is killed, that it may have as few moments 

of pain as may be!; and that no young be left to 
languiſh. So much by the way here. 


Il. Pain ned in itſelf is a real evil, pleaſure 
a real good. I take this as 4 poſtulatum, that will 
without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 


III. Ey the general idea of good and evil the one 
pleaſure] is in itſelf deſirable, the other [pain] ta 


Cic. Nos & wenturo torguemur & fræterito. Timoris enim tor- 
mentum memoria reducit, providentia anticipat. Nemo tantum pra - 
Jentibus miſer et. But we torment ourſelves with what is to 
come, and with what is paſt: for by our foreſight we antici- 
pate the torment of fear, and by our memory we bring back 
that torment which is paſt. No man is miſerable by the pre- 
«* ſent things alone.” SEN. 

k Preſens tcmpus breviſſimum ft adeo quidem, ut quibuſdem: 
aulhum wvideatur, &c. The preſent time is as ſhort as is poſſi- 
ble, inſomuch that ſome have imagind it to be a mere no- 
* thing, Se.“ Sen. "Oray yag aurH E eTabd nap THY ανν,, i 3 
aaαν e Ai aEανννννν,, & dan ν/( yeſovires 6 X.. © When we have 
no ſucceſſion of thoughts, or if we have, but forget them, 
then time ſeems to us be nothing.” Az1sT. 

tm dna NIBNU vH SUN VR. © God takes no 
* delight thava beaſt ſhould die, if there be no reaſon for its 
« dying.” As; Ezra. 12) T9 Neun 72725 . 
He that put a beaſt to any pain, without a juſt reaſon for ſo 
4. doing, ſhall be accountable for it.” S. Haas. ; 
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he avoided. Was is-here {aid, raſpets mere plea- 
ſure and pain, ahſtracted from all ci 
conſequences, c. But becauſe there wn fame of 
- thefe generally adhering to them, and ſuch as enter 
lo deep into their nature, that unleſs theſe be taten 
in, the full and true character of the other cannot 
5 known what happi- 
veſs is. I muſt proceed to ſome other propoſitions 
relating to this ſabject. 


IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be 
equal, or more, or leſs: alſo pleaſures may be com- 
pared with other pleaſures m, and pains with pains. 
| Becauſe all the moments of the pleaſure muſt bear 
ſome reſpect or be in ſome ratio to all the moments 
of pain: as alſo all the degrees of one to all the de- 
grees of the other: and ſo muſt thoſe of one plea- 
ſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. And if 
the degrees of intenſeneſs be multiplied by the mo- 
ments of duration, there muſt ſtill be ſome ratio 
of the one product to the other. 

That this propoſition is true, appears from the 
general conduct of mankind; cha in ſome particu- 
lars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome 
more, ſome leſs. For war doth all this hurry of 


m The rants of thoſe men, who aſſert, 3 Ragin ion dure, 
dd eden 74 ta, © that there is no difference in pleaſures, that 
« nothing can be more than pleaſant,” nay, ob 8d dd, & ane, 
tc that there is nothing that is naturally pleaſant or unpleaſant,” 
in Diogenes Laertius, can ſurely affect no body, who has ſenſe, 
or is alive. Nor that of the Stoics, in Plutarch, Fr: àyabor 6 xp? 
cix aifu α ,, r. * That the continuance of any good 
* makes no addition to it.” As if an age was not more than a 
PR 0 EN 4: age's happineſs more than a mo- 
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buſineſs, what do all the labors and travels of men 
tend to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think 
do exceed all their trouble? What are all their ab- 
ſtinences and ſelf-denials for, if they do not think 
ſome pleaſures leſs than the pain, that would ſuc- 
ceed them? Do not the various methods of life 
ſhew, that men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to ano- 
ther, and ſubmit to one ſort of pain rather than to 
have another? And within ourſelveswe cannot but 
find an indifference as to many things, not caring, 
whether we have the pain with the pleaſure ob- 


taind by it, or miſs the pleaſure, being excuſed 
from the pain. 


V. When pleaſures and pains are equal, they mu- 
tually deſtroy each other : when the one exceeds, the 
exceſs gives the true quantity of pleaſure or pain. For 
nine degrees of. pleaſure, leſs by nine degrees of 
pain, are equal to nothing: but nine degrees of 
one, leſs by three degrees of the other, give ſix of 
the former net and true. 


VI. As therefore there may be true pleaſure and 
pain : ſo there may be ſome pleaſures, which compared 
with what attends or follows them, not only may 
vaniſh into nothing, but may even degenerate into 
pain, and ought to be reckond as pains n; and v. v. 
ſome pains, that may be annumerated to pleaſures. For 
the true quantity of pleaſure differs not from that 

quantity of true png; or it is ſo much of that 


n Nocet (fit ** empta dolore voluptas. ec Pleaſure, that is 
«« procured by pain, is ſo much real hurt.” Hox. And, — 
corrupta dolore voluptas. a r. vitiated * much pain.“ 


ia. 
: kind 
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kind of pleaſure, which is rue (clear of all diſcounts 
and future payments): nor can the true quantity of 
pain not be the ſame with that quantity of true or 
mere pain. Then, the man who enjoys three de- 
grees of ſuch pleaſure as will bring upon him nine 
degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are ſet 
off to balance and ſink the three of pleaſure, can 
have remaining to him only ſix degrees of pain: 
and into theſe therefore is his pleaſure. finally re- 
ſolved. And ſo the three degrees of pain, which 
any one indures to obtain nine of pleaſure, end in 
ſix of the latter. By the ſame manner of comput- 
ing ſome pleaſures will be found to be the loſs of 
pleaſure, compared with greater: and ſome pains 
the alleviation of pain; becauſe by undergoing 
them greater are evaded o. Thus the natures of 
- pleaſures and pains are varied, and ſometimes tranſ- 
muted : which ought never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the ſenſe of moſt men, I 
believe, a little pain will weigh againſt a great deal 
of pleaſure? : ſo perhaps there may be ſome pains, 
which exceed all pleaſures; that is, ſuch pains as 
no man would chooſe to ſuffer for any pleaſure 
whatever, or at leaſt any that we know of in this 
world. So that it is poſſible the difference, or ex- 
ceſs of pain, may riſe ſo high as to become immenſe: 
and then the pleaſure to be ſet againſt that pain will 
be but a point, or cypher; a quantity of no value. 


O As when that Pompey, mentiond by Valerius Maximus, by 
burning his finger eſcaped the torture. 

P Bona malis paria non ſunt, etiam pari numero : nec lætitia ul- 
la minimo merore penſanda. Good things are not equal to evil 
things, tho they were the ſame in number; nor is any joy 
< an equivalent for the leaſt ſorrow.” PLIx. 


VIL 
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VII. Happineſs differs not from the true quantity 
of pleaſure, unhappineſs of pain. Or, any being may 
be ſaid to be ſo far happy, as his pleaſures are true, 
* &&c. That cannot be the happineſs of any being, 
which is bad for him: nor can happineſs be diſa- 
greeable. It muſt be ſomething therefore, that is 
both agreeable and good for the poſſeſſor. Now pre- 
ſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agreeable ; 
but if it be not true, and he who injoys it muſt pay 
more for it than it is worth, it cannot be for his 
good, or good for him. This therefore cannot be 
his happineſs. Nor, again, can that pleaſure be reck- 

ond happineſs, for which one pays the full price in 
pain: becauſe theſe are quantities which mutually 
deſtroy each other. But yet ſince happineſs ; is ſome- 
thing, which, by the general idea of it, muſt be 
deſirable, and therefore agreeable, it muſt be ſome 
kind of pleaſure 4: and this, from what has been 
 faid, can only be ſuch pleaſure as is true. That only 

can be bothagreeable and good for him. And thus 


every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity 


of pleaſure. 

One, that loves to make objections, may demand 
here, whether there may not be happineſs without 
pleaſure: whether a man may not be ſaid to be 
happy in reſpect to thoſe evils, which he eſcapes, 
and yet knows nothing of: and whether there may 


not be ſuch a thing as negative happineſs. I anſwer, 
an exemption from misfortunes and pains is a 


privilege, tho we ſhould not be ſenſible what thoſe 


A doi D νν wapapurruly dat 7h . © We think that 
bappineſs muſt have ſome pleaſure mixt with it.” Ag1sT. 


misfor- . 


SS 
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misfortunes or dangers are, from which we are de- 
liverd, and in the larger uſe of the word may be 
ſtyled a happineſs. Alſo, the abſence of pain or un- 
happineſs may perhaps be called negative happi- 
neſs, ſince the meaning of that phraſe is known. 
But in proper ſpeaking happineſs always includes 
ſomething poſitive. For mere indolence reſulting 

from inſenſibility, or joind with it, if it be happi- 
neſs, is a happineſs infinitely diminiſhd : that is, it 
is no more a happineſs, than it is an unhappineſs ; 
upon the confine of both, but neither. At beft it is 
but the happineſs of ſtocks and ſtones r: and to 
theſe I think happineſs can hardly be in ſtrictneſs 
allowd. *Tis the privilege of a ſtock to be what it 
is, rather than to be a miſerable being : this weare 
ſenſible of, and therefore, joining this privilege 
with our own ſenſe of it, we call it happineſs ; but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, 
not what it is in the ſtock itſelf. A ſenſe indeed of 
being free from pains and troubles is attended with 
happineſs : but then the happineſs flows from the 
ſenſe of the caſe, and is a poſizive happineſs. Whilſt 
a man reflects upon his negative happineſs, as it is 
called, and injoys it, he makes it poſitive : and per- 
haps a ſenſe of immunity from the afflictions and 
miſeries every where ſo obvious to our obſervation 

is one of the greateſt pleaſures in this world. 


VIII. That being may be ſaid to be ultimately hap- 
N, in ſome degree or other, the ſum total of whoſe 
pleaſures exceeds the ſum of all bis pains : or, uiti- 


| Or dieset ua Seer reg navi,, © like a man in a deep ſleep. 
Anis r. ap. Diog. L. | 
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mate happineſs is the ſum of happineſs, or true plea- 
ſure, at the foot of the account. And ſo on the other 
ſide, that being may be ſaid to be ultimately unhappy, 


the ſum of all 8 8 pains exceeds that Y all bis 
pleaſures. - 


| IX. To make itſelf happy is a duty, which every 
being, in proportion to its capacity, owes to itſelf ; 
and that, which every intelligent being may be ſup- 
poſed to aim at, in general. For happineſs is ſome 
quantity of true pleaſure : and that pleaſure, which 
I call true, may be conſiderd by itſelf, and ſo will 
be juſtly deſirable (according to prop. II, and III). 
On the contrary, unhappineſs is certainly to be a- 
voided : becauſe being a quantity of mere pain, it 
may be conſiderd by itſelf, as a real, mere evil, 
Sc. and becauſe if I am obliged to purſue happi- 
neſs, I am at the ſame time obliged to recede, as 
far as I can, from its contrary. All this is ſelf-evi- 
dent. And hence 1 it follows, that, 


X. We cannot at with reſpect to either ourſelves, 
or other men, as being what we and they are, unleſs 
both are conſiderd as beings ſuſceptive of happineſs 
and unhappineſs, and naturally dgſirous of the ong 
and averſe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
ſiderd after the ſame manner in proportion to their 
ſeveral degrees of apprehenſion. 

But that the nature of happineſs, and the road 
to it, which is ſo very apt to be miſtaken, may be 


I dis is truly ee ce the chief 


r 


apy "os An r ab a, yag abr. We chooſe all 
other things, except happineſs, for the ſake of ſomething 
6 elle; but that is itſelf the end.” Alis Tr. 

better 
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better underſtood; and true pleaſures more cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſhd from falſe; the following pro- 
poſitions muſt ſtill be added. 


XI. As the true and ultimate happineſs of no be- 
ing can be produced by any thing, that interferes with | 
truth, and denies the natures of things: ſo neither : 
can the prattice of truth make any being ultimately 
unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature and 
truth, oppoſes the will of the Author of nature 

_ (whoſe exiſtence, Sc. I ſhall prove afterwards); | 
and to ſuppoſe, that an inferior being may in op- 2 | 
poſition to His will break through the conſtitution | | 
of things, and by ſo doing make himſelf happy, is 

to ſuppoſe that being more potent than the Author 
of nature, and conſequently more potent than the 
author of the nature and power of that very being 
himſelf, which is abſurd. And as to the other part 
of the propoſition, it is alfo abſurd to think, that, 
by the conſtitution of nature and will of its author, 

any being ſhould be finally miſerable only for con- 

forming himſelf to truth, and owning things and 

the relations lying between them to be what they | 

are. It is much the ſame as to ſay, God has made 

it i mad to contradict nature; or unnatural, and 

therefore puniſhable, to act according to nature 
and reality. If ſuch a blunder (excuſe the boldneſs 
of the word) could be, it muſt come either thro a 

defect of power in Him to cauſe a better and more 
equitable ſcheme, or from ſome delight, which he 
finds in the miſery of his dependents. The former 1 
cannot be aſcribed to the Firſt cauſe, who is the | 
fountain of power: nor the latter to Him, who 
gives ſo many proofs of his goodneſs and benefi- 
| F 


— — 
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cence. Many beings may be ſaid to be happy 3 z and 
there are none of us all, who have not many injoy- 
ments t: whereas did he delight in the infelicity of 
thoſe beings, which depend upon Him, it muſt be 
natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then 
not one of them would be otherwiſe in any re- 
ſpect. The world in that caſe inſtead of being ſuch 

a beautiful, admirable ſyſtem, in which there is 

only a mixture of evils, could have been only a 
ſcene of mere miſery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) 
ſhould be ultimately happy, or the religious ob- 
ſervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is ſuch 
injuſtice, and an evil ſo great, that ſure no Mani- 
chean will allow ſuch a ſuperiority of his evil prin- 


ciple over the good, as is requiſite to produce and 
maintain it. 


XII. The genuine happineſs of every being muſt be 
| ſomething, that is not incompatible with or deſtruc- 
live of its nature u, or the fuperior or better part of 
it, if it be mixt. For inſtance, nothing can be the 
true happineſs of a rational being, that is inconſiſt- 
ent with reaſon. For all pleaſure, and therefore be 
ſure all clear pleaſure and true happineſs muſt be 
ſomething agreeable (pr. I.): and nothing can be 
agreeable to a reaſoning nature, or (which is the 
ſame) to the reaſon of that nature, which is repug- 


t Non dat Deus beneficia. Dude ergo guæ poſſides ? guæ “ If 
« God does not give us any good things, whence then comes 
all that we have? which——” Sex. 


u Tlavrt 79 waps ius abr nana % lauα,maſia ii. Every thing 
8 that is contrary to the nature of any being, is evil and miſery 
„d it.“ Ark, 
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nant and diſagreeable to reaſon. If any thing be- 
comes agreeable to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reaſon, it is plain his reaſon is loſt, 
his nature depreſt, and that he now liſts himſelf 
among irrationals, at leaſt as to that particular. If 
a being finds pleaſure in any thing unreaſonable, he 
has an unreaſonable pleaſure ; but a rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contra- 
diction to itſelf. For to do this would be to act, as 
if it was the contrary to what it is. Laſtly, if we 
find hereafter, that whatever interferes with reaſon, 
interferes with truth, and to contradict either of 
them is the ſame thing; then what has been ſaid 
under the former propoſition, does alſo confirm 
this: as what has been ſaid in — this, does 
alſo confirm the former. 


XIII. Thoſe pleaſures are true, and to be rectond 
into our happineſs, againſt which there lies no rea- 
ſon. For when there is no reaſon againſt any plea- 
ſure, there is always one for it , included in the 
term. So when there is no reaſon for undergoing 
Pain (or venturing it), there is one againſt it. 

Of. There is therefore no neceſſity for men to 
torture their inventions in finding out arguments 
to juſtify themſelves in the purſuits after worldly 
advantages and injoyments, provided that neither 


w Thur ited S xavs Mya $$ peerarauCiruty, e There are 
« ſome pleaſures which we claim by the dictates of right rea- 
„ ſon.” S1MPL. Red? facit, animo quando obſequitur ſuo : quod 
onmes homines facere oportet, dum id modo fiat bono. He does 
right, who follows the dictates of his own mind, as all men 
« ought to do, if they do it in a proper manner.” PLAUT. 


F 2 theſe . 
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theſe injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being 
unjuſt, immoderate, or the like *. For in this caſe 
there is no reaſon why we ſhould not deſire them, 
and a direct one, why we ſhould; viz. becauſe they 
are injoyments. 


XIV. To conclude this ſection, The way to hap- 
pineſs and the practice of truth incur the one into the 
ot ber v. For no being can be ſtyled happy, that is 
not ultimately ſo : becauſe if all his pains exceed all 
his pleaſures, he is ſo far from being happy, that 
he is a being unhappy, or miſerable, in proportion 
to that exceſs. Now by prop. XI. nothing can pro- 
duce the ultimate happineſs of any being, which 
interferes with truth: and therefore whatever doth 

produce that, muſt be ſomething which is conſiſt- 
ent and coincident with this. 

Two things then (bur ſuch as are met together, 
and embrace each other), which are to be religi- 
ouſly regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of 
which in the preceding ſect.) and happineſs (that is, 
ſuch pleaſures, as accompany, or follow the prac- 


* Habebit pbiluſaphus amplas opes ; jed nulli detrafas, &c. A 

* philoſopher would have large poſſeſſions, but then he would 
not have them taken from others, c. Sen. Here he ſeems | 
to confeſs the folly of the Szoics, who denied themſelves many 
pleaſures, that were honelt and almoſt neceſſary; ; living] in tubs, 
feeding upon raw herbs and water, going about in a ſordid 
garment, with a rough beard, ſtaff and ſatchel, Qc. 

y Duidrefum fit, apparet : quid expediat, obſcurum eff : ita ta- 
men, ut—ditbitare non palſi mus, quin ea maxime conducant, que 
fant rectiſia. © It is very evident what right is; but it is very 
difficult to ſay what is expedient; but yet there can be no 
i doubt, but that thoſe things which are moſt right, are moſt 
„ conducive to our happineſs.“ CiC. 

| | R Lice 
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ticeof truth, or are not inconſiſtent with it : of 
which I have been treating in this). And as that 
religion, which ariſes from the diſtinction between 
moral good and evil, was called natural, becauſe 
grounded upon truth and the natures of things : ſo 
perhaps may that too, which propoſes happineſs 
for its end, in as much as it proceeds upon that 
difference, which there is between true pleaſure 
and pain, which are phyſical (or natural) good and 
evil. And ſince both theſe unite ſo amicably, and 
are at laſt the ſame, here is one religion which may 
be called natural upon wo accounts. 


| SECT. m. Of Reke, and the ways of a: 4 iſe 
covering truth. 


Y manner of thinking, and an obje71on for- 
1 merly made, oblige me in the next place 
to ſay ſomething concerning the means of know- 
ing, what is true: whether there are any, that are 
ſure, and which one may ſafely rely upon. For if 
there be not, all that I have written is an amuſe- 
ment to no purpoſe. Beſides, as this will lead me 
to ſpeak of reaſon, &c. ſome truths may here (as 
ſome did in the former ſection) fall in our way, 
which may be profitable upon many occaſions ; 
and what has been already aſſerted, will alſo be 
further confirmed, 


I. An intelligent being, ſuch as is mentiond before, 
muſt have ſome immediate objetts of bis — 


12 
Seck. J. Pop. 


F 3 ing a 
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ing; or at leaſt a capacity of having ſuch. For if 


there be no object of his intellect, he is intelligent 
of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate objects, there can be none at all: becauſe 
every object muſt be ſuch (an object) either in it- 
felf im mediately ; or by the intervention of ano- 


ther, which is immediate : or of ſeveral, one of 
| — muſt at leaſt be immediate. 


U An intelligent being among the immediate 0b- 
jets of his mind may have ſome, that are abſtract and 
general. I ſhall not at preſent inquire, how he comes 
by them (it matters not how), ſince this muſt be 
true, if there is any ſuch thing as a rational being. 
For that reaſon is ſomething different from the 
knowledge of particulars may appear from hence 
becauſe it is not confined to particular things or 
caſes. What is reaſon in one inſtance, is ſo in ano- 
ther. What is reaſcnable with reſpe& to Quinctius, 
is ſo in reſpect of Nævius b. Reaſon is performd 
in ſpecies. A rational being therefore muſt have 
ſome of theſe ſpecies (I mean ſpecific and abſtract | 
ideas) to work with; or ſome ſuperior method, 
fuch as perhaps ſome higher order of reaſoners may 
have, but we have not. 

The knowiedge of a particular idea is only the 

icular knowledge of that idea or thing: there 
it ends. But reaſon is ſomething univerſal, a kind 
of general inſtrument, applicable to * 


| b Ouis hoc fatiit, quod æguum fit in QuinFium, id iniquum e 
in Nzwium ? © Who has decreed that what is equitable, with 
regard to Quinctius, ſhould be unjuſt, with reſpec to Næ i 
* a7” Cc. 
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a and · caſes as they occur. We reaſon about 
particulars, or from them; but not by them. 


9 fact we find within ourſelves many logical, 
metaphyſical, mathematical ideas, no one of which 


is limited to any particular, or individual 8 
but they comprehend whole claſſes and kinds. And 
it is by the help of theſe that we reaſon, and de- 
monſtrate. So that we know from within ourſelves, 
that intelligent beings not only may have ſuch ab- 
ſtract ideas, as are mentiond in the propoſition, 


but that ſome actually have them: which is _— 


for my Purpoſe, 


III. 7. hoſe ideas or objefts, that are immediate, 
will be adequately and truly known to that mind, 
whoſe ideas they are. For ideas can be no further the 


ideas of any mind, than that mind has (or may 


have) a perception of them : and therefore that 


mind muſt perceive the whole of them ; ; which is 


to know them adequately, 
Again, theſe ideas being immediate, nothing (by 


the term) can intervene to increaſe, diminiſh, or 


any way alter them. And to ſay the mind does 


not know them truly, implies a contradiction : be- 


cauſe it is the ſame as to ſay, that they are miſre- 
preſented , that is, that there are intervening and 
miſrepreſenting, ideas. 

And Jaftly, there cannot be an immediate per 
ception of that, which is not; nor therefore fm any 
immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have 
indeed many times wrong notions, and miſper- 
ceptions of things: but then theſe things are not 
the immediate objects. They are things, which 


* to us by the r | 


————  —— —_—_ 
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which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at 
beſt and incapable of tranſmitting things as they 
are in themſelves, and therefore occaſion imperfect 
and falſe images. But then, even in this caſe, thoſe 
images and ideas that are immediate to the perci- 
pient, are perceived as they are: and that js the 
very reaſon, why the originals, which they ſhould 
exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived as they 


are. In ſhort, I only ſay the mind muſt know its 
own iinmediate ZGCAS. 


IV. Jbat bas been ſaid of theſe ideas, which are 
immediate, may be ſaid alſo of thoſe relations or re- 
ſpef?s, which any of thoſe ideas bear immediately each 
to other : they muſt be known immediately and truly. 


For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
ſubſiſt without it; it is of their nature: and there- 


fore they cannat be Known adequately, but this 
muſt be known too. They are in this reſpect like 
the ideas of whole and part. The one cannot be 
without the other: nor either of them not diſcover 


that relation, by which the one muſt be always SW 


bigger and the other leſs, 


To ſay no more, we may ſatisfy W of the 
truth of this, as well as of the foregoing propoſi- 


tions, from the experiences of our own minds : 


where we find many relations, that are immedi- 
ately ſeen, and of which it is not in our power to 
doubt c. We are conſcious of a knowledge, that 


conſiſts 


e That queſtion in Plato, Ti du Tug xe ie dm I TG 
Epeilo viv &Twe tv TO wapiyr;, Worepsy naveudoputy, I w, Üm Rave d 
6::ipsTlouey, rA. © Tf any one ſhould affirm, that all our thoughts 
« are only mere n and that we are now aſleep; what 

PE ; ray demon- 
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conſiſts in the intuition of theſe relations. Such is 


the evidence of thoſe truths, which are uſually 


called axioms, and perhaps of ſome ſhort demon- 
ſtrations. 


V. Thoſe relations or reſpefs, which are not im- 
mediate, or apparent at the firſt view, may many times 


be diſcoverd by intermediate relations; and with equal 
certainty. If the ratio of B to D does not inſtantly 


ſhew itſelf; yet if the ratio of B to C does, and 
that of C to De, from hence the ratio of B to D? 


is known alſo. And if the mean quantities were 
ever ſo many, the ſame thing would follow; pro- 


vided the reaſon of every quantity to that, which 
follows next in the ſeries, be known. For the truth 
of this I vouch the mathematicianss : as I might all, 
that know apy ſcience, for the truth of the propo- 


fition in general. For thus . and derivative 
truths are obtaind. | 


a VI. If a propoſition be true, it is always ſo in all 
the inſtances and uſes, to which it is applicable. For 


otherwiſe it muſt be both true and falſe. Therefore 


VII. By the belp of truths already known more 
may be diſcoverd. For 


1. Thoſe inferences, which ariſe preſently from 
che application of general truths to the particular 


« demonſtrativę proof could be brought to the contrary ?” may 


have place among the velitations of philoſophers : but a man 
can ſcarce propoſe it ſeriouſly to hinifelf. If he doth, the an- 


ſwer will attend it. 

„„ Se. men 
5 V. Tacg. El. Geom. I. 5. p. 3. n. XII. 7 1 
pears from the bare inſpection of theſe quantities: b, 4 5 


«cb, atiob, &c. 
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things and caſes containd under them, muſt be juſt. 


Ex. gr. The whole is bigger than a part : therefore 


A (ſome particular thing) is more than half A. For 


it is plain that A is containd in the idea of whole, as 


half A is in that of part. So that if the antecedent 
propoſition be true, the conſequent, which is in- 
cluded in it, follows immediately, and muſt alſo be 


true. The former cannot be true, unleſs the other 


be ſo too. What agrees to the genus, ſpecies, deſi- 
#ition, whole, muſt agree to the ſpecies, individuals, 


thing defined, the part. The exiſtence of an effect 


infers directly that of a cauſe; of one correlate that 


of the other ; and ſo on. And what is ſaid here 


holds true (by the preceding propoſition) not only 
in reſpect of axioms and firſt truths, but alſo and 


- equally of theorems and other general truths, when 
they are once known. Theſe may be capable of 


the like applications : and the truth of ſuch con- 


* ſequences, as are made by virtue of them, will 
always be as evident as that of thoſe theorems them- 


ſelves. 


2. Allthoſe concli ions, which are derived through 


mean propoſitions, that are true, and by juſt infe- 
rences, will be as true as thoſe, from which they 


are derived. My meaning is this: every juſt con- 


ſequence is founded in ſome known truth, by virtue 


of which one thing follows from another, after the 


manner of ſteps in an algebraic operation: and if 
inferences are ſo founded, and juſt, the things in- 
ferred muſt be true, if they are made from true 


premiſſes. 


Let this be the form of an argument. M= =P: 
S= M: ergo S n P. Here if S=M be falſe, no- 
thing is concluded at all: becauſe the middle pro- 

Poſition 
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poſition is in truth not S M, but perhaps S Ma, 
which is foreign to the purpoſe. If S=M be true, 
but M=P falſe, then the concluſion will indeed 
be a right concluſion from thoſe premiſſes: but 
they cannot ſhew, that S=P, becauſe the firſt pro- 
poſition if it was expreſt according to truth would 
be Me=P, which is another thing, and has no 
place in the argument. But if theſe two propoſiti- 
ons are both true, MP, S M, then it will not 
only be rightly concluded, but alſo true, that 
SSP. For the ſecond or middle propoſition does 
ſo connect the other two, by taking in due man- 
ner a term from each of them (or to ſpeak with 

the logicians, by ſeparately comparing the predi- 
cate or major term of the concluſion with the ne- 
dium in the firſt propoſition, and the ſubje& or mi- 
nor term with it in the ſecond), that if the firſt 
and ſecond are true, the third muſt be ſo likewiſe: 
all being indeed no more than this, P M =S. 
For here the inference is juſt by what goes before, 


being founded in ſome ſuch truth as this, and re- 
ſulting immediately from the application of it, Que 


eidem æqualia ſunt, & inter ſe ſunt æqualia; or Quæ 
conveniunt in eodem tertio, etiam inter ſe conveniunt ; 
or the like b. Now if an inference thus made is juſ- 
tifiable, another made after the ſame manner, when 
the truth diſcoverd by it is made one of the pre- 
miſſes, muſt be ſo too; and ſo muſt another after 
that; and ſo on. And if the laſt, and all the inter- 
mediate inferences be as right, as the firſt is ſup- 


h Tf men in their illations, or in comparing their ideas, do 
many times not actually make uſe of ſuch maxims; yet the 
thing is really the ſame. For what theſe maxims expreſs, the 
mind ſees without taking notice of the words. 

poſed 
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poſed to be, it is no matter to what length the pro- 
ceſs is carried. All the parts of it being locked to- 
gether by truth, the laſt reſult is derived through 
ſuch a ſucceſſion of mean propoſitions, as render 
its title to our aſſent not worſe by being long. 
Since all the forms of true Hllogiſimms may be 

proved to conclude rightly, all the advances made 
in the Hllogiſtic method toward the diſcovery or 
confirmation of truth, are ſo many inſtances and 
proofs of what is here aſſerted. So alſo are the per- 
| tormances of the mathematicians. From ſome ſelf- 
evident truths, and a few eaſie theorems, which 
they ſet out with at firſt, to what immenſe lengths, 
and through what a train of propoſitions have they 
_ propagated knowledge! How numerous are their 
theorems and diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of 
human ken 

I do not enter fo far into the province of the lo- 
gicians as to take notice of the difference there is be- 
tween the analytic and ſynthetic methods of com- 

ing at truth, or proving it; whether it is better 
to begin the diſquiſition from the ſubject, or from 
the attribute. If by the uſe of proper media any 
thing can be ſhewd to be, or not to be, I care not 
from what term the demonſtration or argument 
takes its riſe. Either way propoſitions may beget 


their like, and more truth be brought into the 
world. 


VIII. Thet power, which any intelligent being bas 
of ſurveying his own ideas, and comparing them ; of 
forming to himſelf out of thoſe, that are immediate 
and abſtracꝭ, ſuch general and fundamental truths, as 
be 
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be can be ſure of |, and of making ſuch inferences and 
concluſions as are agreeable to them, or to any other 
truth, after it comes to be known, in order to find out 
more truth, prove or difprove ſome aſſertion, reſolve 
ſome queſtion, determin what is fit to be done upon oc- 
caſion, &c. the caſe cr thing under conſideration be- 
ing firſt fairly ſtated and prepared, is what I mean by 
the faculty of reaſon, or what intitles him to the epi- 
thet rational. Or in ſhort, Reaſon is a faculty of 
making ſuch inferences and concluſions, as are men- 


_ tiond under the preceding propoſition, * any thing 
known, or given. 

The Supreme ann has no doubt a direct and 
perfect intuition of things, with their natures and 
relations, lying as it were all before Him, and per- 
vious to His eye: or at leaſt we may ſafely ſay, 
that He is not obliged to make uſe of our operoſe 

methods by zdeas and inferences; but knows things 
in a manner infinitely above all our conceptions. 

And as to ſuperior finite natures, what other means 
of attaining to the knowledge of things they may 

have, is a thing not to be told by me; or how far 

they may excell us in this way of finding truth. 1 
have an eye here chicfly to our own circumſtances. 
Reaſon muſt be underſtood, when it is aſcribed 
to God, to be the Divine reaſon ; when to other be- 
ings above us, to be their reaſon; and in all of 


i Under the word reaſe: I comprehend the ixtaition of the 
truth of axioms. For certainly to diſcern the reſpect, which one 
term bears to another, and from thence to conclude the pro- 


poſition neceſſarily true, is an act of reaſon, tho performd quick, 
or * all at once 


them 
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them to tranſcend ours, as much as their natures 
reſpectively do our nature k. 

It cannot be amiſs to note further, that tho a 
man, who truly uſes his rational powers, has ab- 
ſtract and univerſal ideas, obtaind by reflexion; out 
of theſe frames to himſelf general truths; or ap- 
prehends the ſtrength of fuch, and admits them, 
when they occur to him; by theſe; as by ſo many 
ſtandards, meaſures and judges of things; and 
takes care to have the materials; which he makes 
uſe of in reaſoning, to be rivetted and compacted 
together by them : yet by a habit of reaſoning he 

may come to ſerve himſelf of them, and apply them 
ſo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce obſerve it. 

Nay, moſt men ſeem to reaſon by virtue of a ha- 
bit acquired by converſation, practice in buſineſs, 
and examples of others, without knowing what it 
is, that gives the ſolidity even to their own juſt 
_ reaſonings : juſt as men uſually learn rules in arith- 
metic, govern their accounts by them all their 
days, and grow very ready and topping in the uſe 
of them, without ever knowing or troubling their 
heads about the demonſtration of any one of them. 
But ſtill tho this be fo, and men reaſon without 


3 many believed, according to Socrates ap. Luc. that de 


Exe To νιο . vd n67 peu THY Lrepozci rde T0 ZoonpS rue n Xazpepwvr©- ec t= 
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prey v wept h Radius, © fo much as the magnitude of the 
* world excecds the bulk of Socrates and Chærophon; ſo far are 
<« their powers, reaſon, and underſtanding beyond the capacity 
« of one of us,” what may we think of the God of the awor/4? 
Therefore Tully ſcems to expreſs himſelf too boldly where he 
writes, E —homini cum Deo rations Soctetas. Inter quos autem ra- 
tio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio communis cft. * That God and 
© man are allied to each other by reaſon. And where reaſon 
is. in common to any perſons, right reaſon is ſo likewiſe.” 


adverting 


— 
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adverting upon general ideas and abſtract truths, 
or even being aware that there are any ſuch, as it 
were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch there are, 
and upon them reſts the weight of reaſon as its 
foundation. 
This, by the way, helps 1 us to detect the cauſe, 
why the generality of people are ſo little underthe 
dominion of reaſon : why they ſacrifice it to their in- 
tereſts and paſſions ſo eaſily ; are ſo obnoxious to 
prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din of a party; fo apt to change, tho the caſe re- 
mains the very ſame; ſo unable to judge of things, 
that are ever ſo little out of the way; and ſo con- 
ceited and poſitive in matters, that are doubtful, 
or perhaps to diſcerning perſons manifeſtly falſe. 
Their reaſoning proceeds in that track, which they 
happen to be got into, and out of which they know 
not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognita; 
being ignorant of the ſcientific part, and thoſe uni- 
verſal, unalterable principles, upon which true rea- 


ſoning depends, and to find which and the true uſe 


of them are required coo! hours and an Honęſt - 
plication, beſide many preparatives. | 
In the next place it muſt be noted, that one may 
reaſon truly from that, which is only probable, or 
even falſe l. Becauſe juſt inferences may be made 
from propoſitions of theſe kinds: hat is, ſuch in- 
ferences may. be made as are founded in certain 
truths, tho thoſe propoſitions themſelves are not 
certainly true. But then what follows, or 1s con- 
cluded from thence, will be only probable, or falſe, 


| 1 Uponthis account it is, that I add the word given at the 
end of my deſcription of reaſon. | 
according 
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according to the quality of that propoſition, or 
thoſe propoſitions, from which the inference is 
made. | 

ain; it ſhould be obſerved, that what I have 
faid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs to it as it is an 
internal operation. When we are to preſent our 
reaſonings to others, we muſt transfer our thoughts 
to them by ſuch ways as we can. The caſe is to be 
ſtated in a manner ſuitable to their capacities; a 
fair narration of. matters of fact, and their circum- 
ſtances, to be made; many times perſons and things 
to be deſcribed by proper diatypoſes, and the like: 
all which are additional labor, and take up much 
room in diſcourſes and books, and are performd 
by different authors, upon different ſubjects, and 
in different kinds of writing, with an infinite va- 
riety of methods and forms, according to mens 
different views and capacities; and many times not 
without a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſciti- 
tious advantages, and even applications to the paſ- 
ſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtrict reaſoning 
nothing is required, but to lay ſteps in a due or- 
der, firmly connected, and expreſt properly, with- 
out flouriſh n; and to arrive at truth by the ſbortef 
and cleareſt gradation we are able. 

Once more; perhaps diſputacious men may ſay 
1 aſcribe the inveſtigation of truth to one haue, 


m Simplex le nuda veritas ft 8 quia ſatis ornata per 
Ne eft: adrogue ornamentis extrinſecus additis fucata corrumpitur : 
mendacium werd ſpecie placet aliend, &c. Pure and naked truth 
is ſo much the clearer, becauſe it has ornaments enough of 
« its own; and therefore, when it is dawbed over with exter- 
nal additional ornaments, it is corrupted by them: ſo that a 
X lye is therefore pleaſing, eee the ſhaps that 
9 i not its own, oc. 7 LACTAST. 


when 
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when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral. 
For when we go about this work, we are forced to 
make uſe of ſubordinate powers, and even external 
helps; to draw diagrams, and put caſes in our own 
imagination; to correct the images there, com- 
pound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to 
turn over our memory, and ſee what has been en- 
terd and remains in that regiſter ; even to conſult 
books, and uſe pen and ink. In ſhort, we aſſemble 
all ſuch axioms, theorems, experiments and obſer- 
vations, as are already known, and appear capable 
of ſerving us, or preſent themſelves upon the open- 
ing and analyſis of the queſtion, or caſe, before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its tour, fetched 
in materials from every quarter, and ſet them in its 
own view; then it contemplates, compares, and 
methodizes them; gives the firſt place to this, the 
ſecond to that, and ſo on; and when trials do not 
ſucceed rightly, rejects ſore; adopts others, ſhifts 
their order, Ac. till at laſt the ſeries is ſo diſpoſed, 
that the thing required comes up reſolved, proved, 
or diſproved by a juſt concluſion from proper pre- 
- miſſes. Now in this proceſs there ſeem to be many 
faculties concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpec- 
tion, recollection, invention, reflexion, comparing, 
. methodizing, judging. But what if all this be ſo ? 
I do not exclude the aſe of ſuch fubſervient pow- 
ers, or other helps, as are neceſſary to the exert- 
ing this faculty of reafon ; nor deny the mind mat- _ 
ter to work upon. I may allow all the intellectual 
faculties their proper offices, and yet make reaſon 
to be what I have deſcribed 1 it to be. 


G 5 IX. 
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what is demonſtrated by reaſoning, tho it may indeed be true, 
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N. There is fuch a thing as right reaſon : or, 
- ruth may be diſcoverd by reaſoning u. The word 
reafon has ſeveral acceptations. Sometimes it is uſed 
for that power mentiond in the laſt propoſition ; 
as when we ſay, Man is a being indued with reaſon. 
And then the ſenſe of this propolition mult be this; 


that there is ſuch a uſe to be made of this power, 


as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Sometimes it 
ſeems to be taken for thoſe general truths, of which 
the mind poſſeſſes itſelf from the intimate know- 
ledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed 
in its illations and concluſions ; as when we ſay, 


Such a thing is agreeable to reaſon : for that is as 


much as to ſay, it is agreeable to the ſaid general 
truths, and that authentic way of making deducti- 


ons, which is founded in them. And then the ſenſe 


of this propoſition is, that there are ſuch general 
truths, and ſuch a right way of inferring. Again 
Jometimes it ſeems to ſtand only for ſome particu- 


lar truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with 


- n That way, which ſome Sceprice take to prove the inexiſt- 
ence of truth, has nothing in it, unleſs it be a contradiction. If 


any thing, /ay h:y, is demonſtrated to be true, how ſhallit be 
 Enown, that that demonſtration is true? El it Ahe, EnrySn- t 
| fra; Wav, Way ors g TET9 aAnDig bps; % reg big auth = Tf by an- 


other demonſtration, how ſhall we know that this is true? 


« and ſo on for ever.” SexT. Eur. Nor do I well comprehend 
St Chryſoftom's meaning, when he ſays, 1d My1owui; anodey;Sivs 


yet it does not afford ſufficient proof or conviction to the 
« mind.“ For as no man truly believes any thing, unleſs he has 
2 reaſon for believing it: ſo no reaſon can be ſtronger than de- 


monſtration. 
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the cauſes of it, or the manner of its derivation from 
other truth: that is, it differs not from truth ex- 

cept in this one reſpect, that it is conſiderd not bare- 
ly in itſelf, but as the effect and reſult of a proceſs 
of reaſoning; z Or it is truth with the arguments for 
our aſſent, and its evidences about it; as when it 
is faid, that ſuch or fuch an aſſertion is reaſon. And 
then the ſenſe of the propoſition is, that there are 
truths ſo to be apprehended by the mind. So all 
comes to this at laſt; truth (or there are truths, 
which) may be diſcover, or found to be ſuch, by 

reaſoning. 
If it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the no- 
bleſt we have, would be vain. 
Beſide, that it is ſo, appears from the foregoing 
Propoſitions and what we know within ourſelves. 
*Tis certain we have immediate and abſtract ideas: 
the relations of theſe are adequately known to the 
mind, whoſe ideas they are: the propoſitions ex- 
preſſing theſe relations are evidently known to be 
true: and theſe truths muſt have the common pri- 
vilege and property of all truths, to be true in all 
the particulars and uſes, to which they are appli- 
cable. If then any things are notified to us by the 
help of our ente or preſent themſelves by any 
other way or means, to which theſe truths may be 
immediately applied, or from whence deductions 
may be made after the forementiond manner, new 
truths may be thus collected. And fince theſe new 
_ truths, and the numerous deſcendents, that may 
ſpring from their loins, may be uſed till in the ſame 
manner, and be as it were the ſeed of more truth, 
who can tell at what undeſcried fields of know- 
ledge even men may at length arrive? At leaſt no 

G 2 body 
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body can doubt, but that much truth, and parti- 
cularly of that kind, which is moſt ſeſul to us in 
our conduct here, is diſcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of 
reaſon, and treat right reaſon as a Chimera, muſt 
argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without 
reaſon. In the latter way they do nothing : and in 
the former they betray their own cauſe, and eſta- 
bliſh that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove 
there is no ſuch thing as right reaſen by any good 
argument, is indeed impoſſible: becauſe that would 
be to ſhew there is ſuch a thing, by the manner of 
proving, that there is not. 

And further, if this propoſiti tion be not true, 
there is no right reaſoning in Euclid; nor can we 
be ſure, that what is there demonſtrated, is true. 
But to fay this J am ſure is abſurd. Nor do I de- 
fire, that this propoſition, which I here maintain, 
ſhould be eſteemd more certain than thoſe demon- 
ſtrated by him: and ſo certain it muſt be; becauſe 
there can be no certainty in them, if this be not 

true. | 

The great objefion againſt all tliis is taken from 
the many inſtances of falſe reaſoning and ignorance, 

with which the practices, diſcourſes, writings of 
mankind are too juſtly taxed. But, in a»ſwer to it, 
I would have it minded, that I do not ſay, men 


may not by virtue of their freedom break off their 


meditations and inquiries prematurely, before they 
have taken a ſufficient ſurvey of things ; that they 
may not be prepoſſeſſed with inveterate errors, bi- 


aſſed by intereſt, or carried violently down with 


the ſtream of a ſect or faſhion, or dazled by ſome 
darling 
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darling notion or bright name o; that they may 
not be unprovided of a competent ſtock of præ- 
cognita and preparative knowledge; that (among 
other things) they may not be 1 ignorant of the very 
nature of reaſoning, and what it is that gives ſi- 
news to an inference, and makes it juſt; that they 
may not want philoſophy, hiſtory, or other learn- 
ing requilite'to the underſtanding and ſtating of 
the queſtion truly; that they may not have the 
confidence to pretend to abilities, which they have 
not, and boldly to judge of things, as if they were 
qualified, when they are not; that they may not be 
impotent in their elocution, and miſrepreſent their 
con thoughts, by expreſſing themſelves ill, even 
when within themſelves they reaſon well; that 


many underſtandings may not be naturall  groks, | 


good heads often indiſpoſed, and the ableſt judges 
ſometimes overſeen, through inadvertence or 
| haſte: I ſay none of theſe things. The contrary I 
confeſs is manifeſt : and it is in oppoſition to thoſe 
errors, which appear in theſe caſes under the name 
of reaſon, that we are forced to add the epithet 
right, and to ſay right reaſon inſtead of reaſon only; 


to diſtinguiſh it from that, which wrongfully a- 


ſumes that appellation. Nor, moreover, do I ſay, 
that by reaſoning the truth is to be diſcoverd in 
every caſe : that bd imply an extent of know- 
ledge, which we cannot pretend to. I only ſay, 


that there is ſuch a thing as right reaſon, and truth f 
diſcoverable by it. 


o Haud alio fidei proniore lapſus quam ubi falſe rei gravis au- 
tor exiftit. 5 Men being never more eaſily drawn into a wrong 
belief, than when the author of a falſity is a grave perſon.” 
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I might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire 
and found, and who by a proper exerciſe of his 
mind in ſcientific ſtudies firſt opens and enlarges 
its capacity, and renders his intellectuals active and 
penetrating; takes care to furniſh himſelf with 
ſuch leading truths, as may be uſeful to him, and 
of which he i is aſſured in his own breaſt; and in 
treating any ſubject keeps them ſtill in his eye, ſo 
that his diſcourſe may be agreeable to them: I ſay, 
fach a one is not in much danger of concluding 
falſely. He muſt either determin rightly, or ſoon 
find, * the ſubject lies out of his reach. How- 
ever he will be ſenſible, that there are many things 
within his ſphere, concerning which he may reaſon; 
and that there are truths to be found by this uſe of 
his faculties, in which he may ſecurely acquieſce. 
Thus that queſtion ſuppoſed to be aſked, p. 43. 
How ſhall a man know, what is true ? is in part an- 
ſwerd. More ſhall be added by and by : only a pro- 
poſition. or two, which ought not to be omitted, N 
muſt be firſt inſerted. | 


X. 70 4 ' according to right reaſon, and to aft ac- 
cording to truth are in effeft the ſame thing. For in 
' which ſenſe ſoever the word reaſon is taken, it will 
ſtand either for truth itſelf, or for that, which is in- 
ſtrumental in diſcovering and Proving it to be 
ſuck: and then, with reſpect to this latter ſenſe, 
Whoever is gided by that faculty, whoſe office 
conſiſts in diftingui iſhing and pointing out truth, 
muſt be a follower of truth, and act agreeably to 
it. For to be governed by any faculty or power is 
to act according to the. genuin Gocihions and dic- 
cares of it. my. 
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Tphat reaſon, which is right (by the meaning of 
the words) muſt conclude bh but this it can- 
not do, if the concluſion is not true, or truth. | 
That is (for ſo I would be underſtood), if the 
principles and premiſſes from whence it reſults are 
true ?, and certainly known to be ſo, the concluſion 
may be taken as certain and abſolute truth : but 
otherwiſe the truth obtaind at the end of the argu- 
ment is but hypothetical, or only this, that ſuch a 
thing is ſo, if ſuch another, or ſuch others are ſo or 


lo. 


Xl. To be governed by reaſon is the general law 
impoſed by the Author of nature upon them, whoſe 
uppermoſt faculty is reaſon : as the diftates of it in 
particular caſes are the particular laws, to which 
they are ſubjef?. As there are beings, which have 
not ſo much as ſenſe, and others that have no fa- 


 Þ That manner of demonſtration, in which it has been pre · 
tended truth js deduced directly from that which is falſe, is on · 
ty a way of ſhewing, that an aſſertion is true, becauſe its con- 


tradictory is falſe; founded in that known rule, Comradiforic = 


nec ſimul were, nec fimul fulſæ eſſe poſſunt, &. That contra- 
« diftory propoſitions can neither be true at the ſame time, 
6c —_— the ſame time, c.“ 

us [ rectori: & domini] ad naturam apt a ratio 
alla 8 & philoſophis diritur. The Naa * 
66 ſupreme lord and goyernor) which is accommodated to the 
« nature of things, is, by by philoſophers, called the true and 
chief law,” Cic. CO e ee a * 
T:7»O- Jynrdõ $Dapree, iy loc d char abwryor, du, un 
vdr e i 8 fp ound Kavols N Macht reaſon is 
an unerring law, not to be defaced by any mortal man, 24 
« if it were a lifeleſs thing written upon paper or pillars which, 
« muſt decay: but it proceeds from an immortal being, and is 
< itſelf immortal; and engraven on an immortal foal.” Pn. 
Jon. Nn 


culty 
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culty above it; ſo there may be ſome, who are in- 
dued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than 
that. It is ſufficient at preſent to ſuppoſe there may 
be ſuch. And then if reaſon be the @ppermoſt fa- 
culty, it has a right to controll the reſt by being 

fuch. As in ſenſitive animals ſenſe commands gra- 
vitation and mechanical motions in thoſe inſtances, 
for which their ſenſes are given, and carries them 
out into {pontanequs acts: ſo in rational animals 
| the gradation requires, that reaſon ſhould com- 
mand ſenſe. 

It is plain, that reaſon is of a commanding na- 
ture r: it injoins this, condemns that, only allows 
ſome other things, and will be paramount (in an 
old word T6 nyzovexe»*®) if it is at all. Now a being, 
who has ſuch a determining and governing power 
{o placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is 
a being certainly framed to be governed by that 
power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned by nature, 
or rather the Author of nature, that rational ani- | 
mals ſhould uſe their reaſon, and ſteer by it; as it 
is by the ſhipwright, that the pilot ſhould direct 
the veſſel by the uſe of the rudder he has fitted to 
it. The rudder would not be there, if it was not to 
be uſed : nor would reaſon be implanted in any na- 
ture only to be nat cultivated and neglected. And 


it is certain, it cannot be uſed, but it muſt com- 
: ſuch is its nature. | 


r ae ic il . « Reaſon is the image of God. „pn. Juv. 
$ Td xfꝓuũ 2; ruft en This xd: ip®-. The governing part 
« of the ſoul.” M. Axrox. Or as it is in Plutarch, is bduxis 
aud rale fire, © the ſupreme | part of the ſoul.” Principatus, 
che principal part,” in Tully, Summus in r the 
ce firſt quality in che ſoul.” Trarul. | 
a It 
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It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve 
not to be governed by reaſon. For (here the ſame 
way of arguing may be uſed, that was lately) if he 
could do this, he mut either have ſome reaſon for 
making that reſolution, or none. If he has none, 
it is a reſolution, that ſtands upon no foundation, 
and therefore in courſe falls: and if he has ſome 


reaſon for it, he is governed by reaſon. This demon- 
* that — muſt govern. 


XII. Fa rational being, as fuch, is under an obli- 
gation to obey reaſon, and this obedience, or practice 
of reaſon, coincides with the 3 of truth, theſe | 
ihings plainly follow. | 

1. That what is ſaid ſe#. I. prop. IV. muſt be 
true with reſpect to ſuch a being for this further 
cauſe ;' becauſe to him nothing can be right, that 
interferes with reaſon, and nothing can interfere 
Vith truth, but it muſt interfere with reaſon. Such 

2 harmony there is between them, For whatever is 
| knewntobe true, reaſon either finds it, or allows 

it to be fuch, Nothing can be taken for true by a 
rational being, if he has a reaſon to the contrary. 
2. That there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as 
religion, which miay alſo upon this further account 
properly be called natural. For certainly to obey 
the law, which the Author of his being has given 
bim, is religion: and to obey the law, which He 
has given or reveald to him by making it to reſult 
from the right uſe of his own natural faculties, muſt 
be to him his natural religion. 3. A careful obſer- 
vation of truth, the way to n and the prac- 
tice of reaſon are in the iſſue the ſame thing. For, 
7 of the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, and 

i therelore.. 
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therefore each with other. And ſo, at laſt, natural 
religion is grounded upon this triple and ſtrict al- 
liance or union of truth, bappineſß, and reaſon; all 
in the ſame intereſt, and conſpiring by the ſame 
methods, to advance and perfect human nature: 

and its trueſt definition is, The purſuit of happineſs 


by the practice of reaſon and truth. 


Permit me here again to inſert an obſervation 
obiter. 


Obſ. The xpir1ſpuoy of right fn and RY or 
that which is to be regarded in judging of _ 
and truth is private: that is, every one mult j 

for himſelf. For fince all reaſoning is founded ori- 
ginally in the knowledge of one's own private i= 
deas, by virtue of which he becomes conſcious of 


me firft truths, that are undeniable ;, by which he 
_ governs his ſteps in his purſuits after more truths, 
Es. the criterion, or that by. which he tries his own 


, and knows. them to be right, muſt be 
the mternalevidence he hasalready of certain truths, 
and the agreeableneſs of his inferences to them. 
One man can no more diſcern the objects of his 
own underſtanding, and their relations, by the fa- 
eulties of another, than he can fee witk another 
man's eyes, on one ſhip can be guided by the helm 

af another. They muſt be his ohn faculties and 
conſcience, that muſt determin him. Therefore to 


demand another marY's aſſent to any thing without 


into his mind ſuch reaſons, as . 


duce — the truth of it, is to erect a 


over his underſtanding, and to demand a — 
* W for him to pay. It is true 
indeed, 


"kt Bellic cogi non poteſt, werbis vn Zs quùm werberibus res a- 
tenz ef, nit aluntas. Relzione cannot be forced upon any 
* one, 


J Reaſon, and the ways, &c. gz 
indeed, tho I cannot ſee with another man's eyes, 
yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better 
eyes, in finding an object and the circumſtances of 
it; and ſo men may be affifed in making their judg. 
ments of things. They may be informed of things, 
which they did not know before, and which yet 
require a place among thoſe that are to be con- 
ſiderd: and they may be directed what to advert 
principally upon z how to ſtate the queſtion; ho 
to methodize their thoughts, and in general how, 
to reaſon : eſpecially if they want learning, or have 
only that part of. it, which is little converſant in 
cloſe reflexions, and doth not teach them to rea- 
ſon, or (as the caſe too often is) teaches them not 
to reaſon, But ſtill this is all in order to produce 
ſuch a light in chem, that by it hey may ſee. and 
judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho ever ſo true 
and certain to one man, cannot be transfuſed into 
another as true and certain by any other way, but 
by opening his underſtanding, and aſſiſting him 
ſo to order his conceptions, that he may find the 
reaſonableneſs of it within: himſelf. 
To prevent miſtakes I pray take notice heres 
that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for themſelves, L 
do not ſay they muſt in all caſes. ad according to 
their private and ſingle judgments. In reſpect of 
ſuch things, as are private, and.concern themſelves, 
only, or ſuch as are left open and ſubject to every 
man's own ſenſe, they may and ought ;, only pre- 
ſerving a due deference to them, who differ from 
* and ae known upanather, oocalions to have: 


one, it muſt; be dons byword andnot by blows dunn 
'* be. athing of choice,” Lagranr, 
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more knowledge and literature than themſelves: 
but when a ſociety 1 is concerned, and hath deter- 
mind any thing, it may be confiderd as one per- 
ſon, of which he, who diſſents from the reſt, is on- 
ty perhaps a ſmall particle; and then his judgment 
vill be in a manner abſorbed and drownd in that 
of the majority, or of them to whom the power 
of judging is intruſted. But Imuſt not digreſs too 
far from the main Een", the ways of coming at 
trutb. my | 


XIII. The reports of ſenſe are not of _ aul bo- 
rity with the clear demonſtrations F reaſon, when 
they happen to differ. It is true, the ideas cauſed 
by the impreſſion of ſenſible objects are real ideas, 
and truly known to the mind as they ar: in them- 
felves; and the mind may -uſe them, and reaſon 
truly upon them': that is, the mind may make a 
night uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itſelf. But 
then whether theſe are the true ectypes of their ori- 
ginals, and drawn to the life, 1 is many times a queſ- 
tion; and many times it is evident they are not. 
For that which has been anticipated under pr. III. 
but properly belongs to this, muſt be acknowled- 
ged. They are conveyd through media and by in- 
ſtruments ſuſceptive of different diſpoſitions and 
alterations, and may conſequently produce diffe- 
rent repreſentations: and theſe cannot all be ri ght. 
But ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and meta to be as' 
intire and pure, as when intireſt and pureſt, yet 
ſtill there may be in many reſpects an incapacity in 
the faculty to notify things juſt as they are. How 
mightily are the ſhape and ſize of a viſible object 
varied upon us according to its diſtance, and the 
ſitua- 


— 
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ſituation of the place, from whence the proſpect is 
taken? Now theſe things cannot be ſaid of the re- 
ports, or rather determinations of reaſon. For in 
pure reaſoning we uſe our own ideas tor themſelves, 
and ſuch as the mind knows them to be, not as re- 
preſentatives of things, that may be falſely exhi- 
bited. This internal reaſoning may indeed be 
wrongly applied to external things, if we reaſon 
about them as being what they are not: but then 
this is the fault not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which 
reports the caſe wrong; or perhaps of the perſon, 
who has not been ſufficiently induſtrious to inform 
himſelf. 

That fame familiar inſtance of viſion proves 
further, that reaſon may be applied to over-rule 
and correct ſenſe. For when the pictures of objects 
are pricked out by the pencils of rays upon the re- 
ting of the eye, and do not give the true figure of 
thoſe objects (as they not always do, being diverily 
Projected, as the lines proceeding from the ſeveral 
points happen to fall upon that concave ſurface); 
this, tho it might impoſe upon a being, that has no 
faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, doth not impoſe upon our 
reaſon, which knows how the appearance is alterd, 
and why. To think the ſun u is not bigger, than 
it appears to the eye to be , ſeems to be the laſt 
degree of ſtupidity. He muſt be a brute (ſo far 


u Tantulus ille—ſal. The ſun—that ſmall thing.” Lucx. 
Poor creature! 
Nec nimio ſolis mojor — poteſt, noftris quam ſenfibus 
ee videtur. The orb of the ſun cannot be much bigger than 
it appears to our ſenſes.” Lucx. Epicurus autem poſe putat 
etiam minorem efſe quam videatur, &c. Epicurus thought it 
- * might be leſs than it appears, &c.” Cie. 
f | | from 
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from being a philoſopher), who does not know, 
that the ſame line (v. g. the diameter of the ſun) 
at different diſtances ſubtends different angles at 
the eye. A ſmall matter of reaſon may ſerve to 
confute ſenſe in this and the like caſes. 5 
Oqj. How can reaſon be more certain than ſenſe, 
fince reaſon is founded in abſtractions, which are 
originally taken from ſenſible objects? Auſ. Per- 
haps the mind may, by being exerciſed at firſt about 
particular objects, by degrees find in itſelf this ca- 


pacity of conſidering things by their ſpecies, mak- 
ing abſtractions, Sc. which it would not have done, 


had it never known any of theſe particulars. But 
then after it has found this capacity in itſelf, and 
attaind to the knowledge of abſtract and general 
#deas, 1 do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning 
by the help of them may not be uſed, upon this pro- 
ficience, to cenſure and correct the advices of ſenſe 
concerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave oc- 
caſion to the mind to exert this capacity and raiſe 
itſelf. Is it a new thing for a ſcholar to make ſuch a 
pr in learning, as to be able afterward to 
teach the maſter, from whom he received his firſt 
rudiments? May not the modern philoſophers cor- 
rect the ancients, becauſe theſe firſt ſhewd them 
the way, and led them into the ſtudy of nature ? 
If we look impartially into the hiſtory of learning, 
and even of religion, we ſhall find that truth has 

generally advanced by degrees, and many times 
(very many; as if that was the method of introdu- 


cing knowledge among men) riſen out of fable and 


error, which gave occaſion to thoſe inquiries; by 

Which them ſelves were detected. Thus blind i Wu. 

rance was TREE by a twilight of ſenſe: 
* 


"ay 
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_ brightend by degrees: at laſt the ſun as it were roſe 
upon ſome parts of the commonwealth of learning, 
andcleard up many things: and I believe many more 
will in time be cleard, which, whatever men think, 
are yet in their dark and uncultivated ſtate. The un- 
derſtanding, tho it ſtarts from particulars, in time 
makes a further progreſs, taking in generals, and 
ſuch notions logical, metaphyſical, Ic. as never 
could poſſibly come in by the ſenſes x. Beſide, fur- 
ther, the capacity itſelf of admitting and conſider- 
ing general ideas was originally in the mind, and 
is not derived from without. The intelligences 
communicated by ſenſe are only an occaſion of 
uſing what it had before . Juſt as a maſter may, 
by the exerciſes he ſets, excite the ſuperior capaci- 
ty of his ſcholar. 
In a word, no man doth, or can pretend to be- 
lieve his fenſes, when he has a reaſon againſt it: 


which is an irrefragable proof, that reaſon 1 is above 
ſenſe and controlls 1 it. But, 


XIV. The * of ſenſe may be taken for true, 
oben there is no reaſon againſt it *. Becauſe when 


x Natura etiam nullo docente profecta ab iis, quorum, ex prima 
& inchoataintclligentia, genera cognovit, confirmat igſa per ſe ra- 
tioncm, & perficit. © For nature, without any teaching, pro- 
« cceds upon thoſe general truths which we are convinced of, 
<« as ſoon as we begin to have any underſtanding, and confirms 
« and perfects them by reaſon.” Cic. | 

vy Seminanobis ſcientiæ dedit natura] ſcientiem nen dedit. *The 
ſeeds or principles of knowledge are given us (by 
but not knowledge itſelf. Sen. 

2 Si ſam ſunt ¶ ſenſus], & valentes, & amnia-nemovertus, que 
ob Rant & impecdiunt. If (the ſenſes) be found and ſtrong, and 
if every thing be removed out of the way, that mig ob- 
ſtruct or hinder them.“ Cic. | 

there 
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there is #0 reaſon not to believe, that alone is a rea- 
fon for believing them. And therefore, 


XV. In this caſe to ali according to them (i. e. as 
taking the informations of ſenſe to be true) is to 
act according to reaſon and the uu law of our na- 
ture. 

Thus it appears that there are two ways, by 
which we may aſſure ourſelves of the truth of many 


 things*; or at leaſt may attain ſuch a degree of cer- 
tainty, as will be ſufficient to determin our prac. 
tice: by reaſon, and by ſenſe under the government 


of reaſon; that is, when reaſon ſupports it, or at 
leaſt doth not oppoſe it. By the former we diſco- 


ver ſpeculative truths ; by the latter, or both toge- 
ther, matters of fact. 


XVI. Where certainty is not to be bad b, proba- 
bility muſt be ſubſtituted into the place of it : that is, 


a Socrates's faying, ap. Cic. nihil ſe ſin, rift id ipſum, © that 
c he knew nothing but this,” vi, that he knew nothing, ſa- 


vours of an affected humility, and muſt not be underſtood 
3 ſtrictly. But they, who followd, went further (omnes pane ve. 


teres: qui nibil cognoſci, nihil percipi, nihil ſciri poſſe di æerunt) : 
(“ —almoſt all the antients, who affirmd, that nothing _ 
be known, nothing perceived, nothing underſtood”): and 
particularly Arceſilas zegabat eſſe quidguam quod ſciri poſſet, ne 
illud quidem ipſum, quod Socrates ſibi religuiſſet. © Arcefilas de- 
« nied that any thing could be certainly known, ner /o much as 
* that, which Socrates reſerved to himſelf.” And thus the ab- 
ſurdity grew to a ſize, that was monſtrous. For no man can act, 
or even be alive, if he knows nothing at all. Beſide, to know ,- 
that one knows no thing, is a contradiction: and not to know, 
that he knowseven that, is not to know, whether he knows any 
thing or not; and that is to know for ought he knows. + 
b Nec ſeire fas eft omnia. Nor is it poſſible to know all ; 
< things.” Hos. | 
it 
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It muſt be conſiderd, which fide of the queſtion is the 
more probable. 


Probability, or that, which i in this caſe may in- 
cline one to believe any ptopoſition to be true ra- 
ther than falſe, or any thing zo be rather than not 
to be, or the contrary, will generally ſhew itſelf up- 
bn the application of theſe and ſuch like 2 4 
1. That may be reckond probable, which, in the 
eſtimation of reaſon, appears to be more agreeable 
to the conſtitution of nature. No body can certain- 
ly foretell, that fice-ace will come up upon two 
dies fairly thrown before ambs-ace : yet any one 
would chooſ to lay the former, becauſe in nature 
there are twice as many chances for that as for the 
other. If a ſtrolling wolf ſhould light upon alamb, 
It is not evidently known, that he will tear the 
lamb : but there is ſuch a natural propenſion in that 
kind to doit, that ho body would much queſtion 
the event. (This inſtarce might have been taken 
from amongſt men, who are generally, as far as 
they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent 
cauſes his child to be inſtructed in the foundations 
of uſeful learning, educates him virtuonlſly, and 
gives him his firſt · impulſe and direction in the 


way to true happineſs, he will be more likely to 


proceed a and continue in it; than he would be to 
hit upon it, and continue in it too; if he was left 
to himſelf to be catried away by his own paſſions, 
or the influence of thoſe people, into whoſe hands 
he might fall, the bias of the former lying towards 
vice, and miſery in the end, and the plurality of 
the latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. 
S0 that * advantage 1 — of probability i is on 
the 
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the ſide of good education ©. When Herodotus 
writes, that the Egyptian prieſts reported the ſun 


had within the compaſs of 11 340 years twice riſen 


where it now ſets, and ſet where it riſes d, what is 
fit to be believed concerning the truth of this re- 
lation (as of many others), is eaſily diſcernable by 


this rule. Herodotus, poſſibly delighting in terati- 


cal ſtories, might tell what he never heard : or the 
paſſage may be an interpolation ; or it may be al- 


terd in tranſcribing : or the prieſts, who pretended 


much to a knowledge of great antiquities, might 
out of mere vanity, to ſhew what children the 


Greets were in reſpect of them, invent ſuch a mon- 


ſtrous relation, and impoſe it upon them, whom 
they thought to have not much ſcience among 
them : or it might be got into their memoirs be- 
fore their time, who related it to Herodotus, and fo 
paſs upon poſterity, as many other fictions and le- 


gends have done. Theſe are ſuch things, as are well 


known to have happend often. But that the diur- 
e This was the opinion of a wiſe man. D 5y 13> PIN 


mnPNR MD! * ppr 12 52.1277, © Train up a child in the way 


that he ſhould go; and when he is old, he will not depart 


« from it.” Proverbs. For MNDI x NNgYIN'B2I en 


bn dy mo my h ] 1HM—RARN . © learning, 
in the days of youth, is like graving upon a ſtone, and learn- 
« ing, in the days of old age, is like marking upon the ſand.” 
Jab. wen, Ov jngiy dia pipe. d & ro 1 & roc te ix i i digi dai, a- 
N waeronu (4470 $2 76 wav. & It is not a ſmall but a very great 


advantage, or indeed all that can be, to be accuſtomed to 


« ſuch and ſuch things from our very youth.” AztsT. 
d Terpadxig ve ff öS Toy EAov dvaTiTAan zd Te viu aataltera. 
ct rey Ne z arri dai: x ivSev dt H Ng ua © That 


the ſun had riſen four times contrary to what it uſually does, 


« w:2. riſen twice where it now ſets, and ſet twice, where it 
now riſes.” 1 5 ER i 


0 nal 
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nal rotation of the earth about her axis ſhould be 
inverted, is a phenomenon, that has never been 
known to happen by any body elſe, either before 
or ſince; that is favourd by no obſervation; and 
that cannot be without great alteration in the mun- 
dane ſyſtem, or thoſe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, and of our earth among the reſt; are 
governd. That this account then may be falſe is 
very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances 
of mankind : but that it ſhould be true is very in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which the motions 
of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and 
tend to perſevere in their preſent courſes and di- 
rections. It is therefore in nature much more pro- 
bable, that this account is falſe. The odds are on 
that ſide. 2. When any obſervation hath hitherto 
conſtantly held true, or moſt commonly proved to be 
ſo, it has by this acquired an eſtabliſnd credit; the 
cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former force ; 


und the cet be taken as probable, if in the 


ee ee e 
ticular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can 
demonſtrate, that the ſun will riſe again, yet every 
one doth, and muſt act, as if that was certain: 
becauſe we apprehend no decay in the cauſes, which 

bring about this appearance, nor have any other 
reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will be 0- 
therwiſe a few hours hence, than it has been hi- 
therto. There is no apodictical argument to prove, 
that any particular man will die : but yet he muſt 

be more than mad, who can preſume upon im- 


- Pm unn By. « The world goes on in its uſual 


eue. 
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the ſide of good education ©. When Herodotu 
writes, that the Egyptian pneſts reported the fur 
had within the compaſs of 11340 years twice riſer 
where it now ſets, and ſet where it riſes, what i 
fit to be believed concerning the truth of this re 
lation (as of many others), is eaſily diſcernable by 
this rule. Herodotus, poſſibly delighting in terati 
cal ſtories, might tell what he never heard : or th 
paſſage may be an interpolation ; or it may be al 
terd in tranſcribing : or the prieſts, who pretendet 
much to a knowledge of great antiquities, migh 
out of mere vanity, to ſhew what children th 
Greeks were in reſpect of them, invent ſuch a mor 
ſtrous relation, and impoſe it upon them, whor 
they thought to have not much ſcience amon 
them: or it might be got into their memoirs be 
fore their time, who related it to Herodotus, and | 
paſs upon poſterity, as many other fiftions and / 
gends have done. Theſe are ſuch things, as are we 

known to have happend often. But that the diu 

e This was the opinion of a wiſe man. D y . MN: 
run d &5 ppr? 12 2.1277.) Train up a child in the w 
that he ſhould go; and when he is old, he will not dep: 
from it.” Proverbs. For MNDI RV mn MY 
m y MND2 mem h -H 9. © lJearnii 
« in the days of youth, is like graving upon aftone,—and lea 


« ing, in the days of old age, is like marking upon the ſan; 
Ob. ven, Ov jnpsy apt 73 Arg d Bray ide lx i bees a 


en- He N 23 wal, © It is not a {mall but a very gr 
advantage, or indeed all that can be, to be accuſtomed 
ſuch and ſuch things from our very youth.” AztsT. 
d Terpadxig ien bf hn Toy H⁰ν ̃ averitaai iy dd Ts vou natal 
i hat rey Ng z rarri ta x ive vov dv, I had v Ne ura 4 T. 
the ſun had riſen four times contrary to what it uſually de 
. riſen twice where it now ſets, and ſet twice, umher 
* now riſes,” 
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nal rotation of the earth about her axis ſhould be 
inverted, is a phenomenon, that has never been 
known to happen by any body elſe, either before 
or ſince that is favourd by no obſervation; and 
that cannot be without great alteration in the mun- 


dane ſyſtem, or thoſe laws by which the motions 


of the planets, and of our earth among the reſt; are 
governd. That this account then may be falſe is 
very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances 
of mankind : but that it ſhould be true is very in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which the motions 


of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and 
tend to perſevere in their preſent courſes and di- 


rections. It is therefore in nature much more pro- 
bable, that this account is falſe. The odds are on 
that ſide. 2. When any obſervation hath hitherto 


conſtantly held true, or moſt commonly proved to be 


ſo, it has by this acquired an eſtabliſnd credit; the 
cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former force; 

and the effect may be taken as probable, if in the 
caſe before us there doth not appear ſomething par- 


ticular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can 


demonſtrate, that the fun will riſe again, yet every 

one doth, and muſt act, as if that was certain ©; 
becauſe we apprehend no decay inthe cauſes, which 
bring about this appearance, nor have any other 
reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will be 0- 
therwiſe a few hours hence, than it has been hi- 
therto. There is no apodictical argument to prove, 


that any particular man will die : but yet he mult 


be more than mad, who can preſume upon im- 


e pm uz by. „ The world goes on in its uſual 


* courſe.” 
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mortality here, when he finds ſo many generati- 
ons all gone to a man, and the ſame enemies, that 
have laid them proſtrate, ſtill purſuing their vi#0- 
ries. Theſe and ſuch like, tho in ſtriftneſs perhaps 
not certainties, are juſtly current for ſuch. So great 
is their probability. There are other obſervations, 
which, tho not ſo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet to 
to be thought of, and to have a ſhare in the direc- 
tion of our judgments. Ex. gr. There have been 
men in the world and no doubt ſtill are, who, hav- 
ing had opportunities of impoſing falſities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wick- 
edneſs, have yet in ſpite of temptation preſerved 
their integrity and virtue: but, ſince opportunity 
has ſo ſeldom faild to corrupt them who have been 


in poſſeſſion of her, and men's intereſts and paſſi- 


ons continue in general the ſame, it is more pro- 
bable her charms will ſtill have the ſame power 
and effect, which they uſe to have; which who- 
ever doth not mind, will be wofully obnoxious to 
be abuſed by frauds pious and impious *. Briefly, 
when there is no particular reaſon for the contrary, 


what has oftneſt happend, may from experience 
ee be evvatind to hagins ava. S. 


When neither nature nor other obſervations point 
out the probable conjecture to us, we muſt be de- 
termind (if it be neceſſary for us to be determind 


at all) by the reports, and ſenſe of them, whom we 
apprehend, Judging with the beſt ſkill we haves, 


f 1237 555 N ND. © A fool believes every thing that 
« he hears.” Proverbs. (which ſure one may convert thus, 
NM D N27 255 PRRAN, © He that believes every thing 
that he hears, is a fool. 

E Statuere enim, qui fit ſapiens, vel maxime wvidetur effe fapi- 
entis. © It ſeems requiſite that a man muſt be himſelf wiſe, in 


* order todetermine who is a wiſe man.” Cic. 


* 
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to be moſt knowing h and honeſt i. Of all theſe rules 
the firft is that which deſerves the principal re- 
gard : the other two are of uſe, when nature ſo ut- 
terly excludes us from her boſom, that no oppor- 
tunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laſth, 
when nature, the frequent repetition of the ſame 
event, and the opinion of the beſt judges concur 
to make any thing probable, i it is ſo in the higheſt. 
degree. 

It appears from what has been ſaid concerning 
the nature and foundations of probability, that the 
force of it reſults from obſervation and reaſon to- 
gether. For here the one is not ſufficient without 
the other. Reaſon without obſervation wants mat- 
ter to work upon: and obſervations are neither to 
be made juſtly by ourſelves, nor to be rightly cho- 
ſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly 
applied, without the aſſiſtance of reaſon. Both to- 
gether may ſuppart opinion and practice in the 
abſence of knowledge and certainty. Far thoſe ob- 
* * nature of men and things, 


b Non numero hac judicantur, ſed pondere, © theſe are to be 
«+ judged of, not by number, but by weight,” as Tully ſpeaks 
upon another occaſion. Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a ſort of writers pleaſing themſelves with 
having diſcoverd ſome uncivilized nations, which have little or 
no knowledge of the Deity, &c. and then applying their ob- 
ſervations to the ſervice of atheiſm. As if ignorance could prove 
any thing, or alter its nature by being general! 

i Ariftotle's s known rule is "Ewvefa, vd texivra vd n 
ole, d Tolg ooepoig* 5 roh roic, 5 Toi Tac, d reg halo, 5 reg padre 
| _eplucc g ly. © Thoſe things are probable, which ſeem ſo 
« to all men, or to moſt men, or to wiſe men: or which ſeem 
« ſo to ſuch as theſe, wiz. to all, or to a great many, or to the 
bod moſt knowing and thoſe If the beſt reputation.” But it is not 


applicable to all caſes. 
= 7 which 
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which we have made ourſelves, we know; and 
our own reaſoning concerning them, and deducti- 
ons from them we know : and from hence there 
cannot but ariſe in many caſes an internal obliga- 
tion to give our aſſent to this, rather than that ; or 
to act one way, rather than another. And as to the 
obſervations of others, they may be ſo cautiouſly 
and ſkiltully ſelected, as to become almoſt our 
own; ſince our own reaſon and experience may di- 
rect us in the choice and uſe of them. The re- 
marks and advice of old men *, who have gone 
through variety of ſcenes, lived long enough ta 
ſee the conſequences of their own and other peo- 
ples actings, and can now with freedom | look back 
and tell where they erred, are ordinarily ſure to be 
preferred to thoſe of young and raw actors. The 
_ gnome, apologues, &c. of wiſe men, and ſuch as 
have made it their buſineſs to be uſeful ſpies upon 
nature and mankind, national proverbs, and the 
ke w, may be taken as maxims commonly true. 
Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which 

ads have been educated, and exerciſed them ſelves 


| k Am PTY xpiivas wap” abrvr [pro Curay] our te bal, de rg Ta 
ody ενν νονν, fy ; ngeag dg Trhos Wopien , Wolz Tis 554. © It 
«« ſeems beſt to enquire of old men, who have gone over the 
„way that you are to go, what ſort of a way it is.” PLaTo. 
1 When Sanbocles, now grown old, was aſked, 115; ix wx 
* aqpotioia, © What reliſh he had of women, he anſwerd, 
cpi, @ dibpœrre· Gopanipale {EV ro a ai por, vente Auriavre - 
ve 5 are Nee ro &ToQuyey —arräraci Yee THY Ye TOUSTWY by TH yhpe 
ve ei gireras & Hau. © Be quiet, Sir, I ice from them as 
« gladly as I would run away from a mad or a cruel maſter. 
«© —there is great eaſe and freedom from all ſuch things when 
* a man is grown old.” Praro, & al. 
m E Bea xtc oqQupinaTey voy Wepiexovra, © That contains ſolid 
« * ſenſe i in a {mall OS: PLOT, 
all 
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all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater 
knowledge and experience, 1 | 
have: and therefore, if through want of capaci 
or honeſty they do not either loſe, or belie their 
opportunities and experience, they are in reſpect 
of thoſe things, to which they have been bred and 
inured, more to be relied upon. And, laſtly, hiſto. 
ries written by credible and induſtrious authors, 
and red with judgment, may ſupply us with ex- 

amples, parallel cafes, and general remarks, profit- 
able in forming our manners, and opinions too. 
And by the frequent peruſal of them, and medi- 
tation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubi- 
ous caſes is acquired. Much of the temper of man- 
kind, much of the nature and drift of their coun 
ſels, much of the courſe of Divine providence is 
viſible in them, 

Too conclude; that we qught to follow probabi- 
| bity, when certainty leaves us, is plain: becauſe 
then it becomes the only light and guide we have. 
For unleſs it is better to wander and fluctuate in 
abſolute uncertainty than to follow ſuch a guide; 
unleſs it be reaſonable to put our our cangle, be- 
cauſe we have not the light of the ſun, it muſt be 
reaſonable to direct our ſteps by probability, when 
we have nothing clearer to walk by. And it it be 
reaſonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. XI. 
When there is nothing above probability, it doth 
govern: when there is nothing in the oppoſite 
ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in-the courſe 
of nature DO Tho a man, to re- 
ſume the inſtance before, cannot demonſtrate that 
Ace- ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would 
find himſelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay 
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at all) to lay on that ſide: nor could he not chooſe 


to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chance, 
he would be certain of his own obligation, and on 
which fide it lay. 

| Here then is another way of diſcovering, if not 
truth, yet what in practice may be ſuppoſed to be 
truth. That is, we may by this way diſcover, whe- 
ther ſuch propoſitions as theſe be'true, I ought ta 
do this, rather than that ; ; or, to think fo, rather 
than the contrary. 

Oh. I have done now what I chiefly intended 
here. But, over and above that, we may almoſt 
from the premiſſes collect, 

Firſt, the principal cauſes of error, which Itake 
to be ſuch as theſe. 1. Want of faculties, when 
men pretend to judge of things above them. As 


ſome (ſtraying out of their proper element, and 
falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 


their own dreams, come to) aſſert what they have 
no reaſon to afſert : ſo others deny what there is 
the higheſt reaſon to believe, only becauſe they 
cannot comprehend it. 2. Want of due reflexion up- 


on thoſe ideas we have, or may have: by which it 


comes to pals, that men are deſtitute of that know- 
ledge, which is gaind by the contemplation of 
them, and their relations; miſapply names, con- 
fuſedly: and ſometimes deal in a ſet of words and 
phraſes, to which no ideas at all belong, and which 
have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. 
Want of proper qualifications and wporaudeuuata. | 
As, when illiterate people invade the provinces of 


ſcholars; the half-letterd are forward, and arrogate 


t chemlelves what a node, n man dares 
l 5 not "4 * 
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not a, tho he knows more; and ſcholars, that have 
confined themſelves to one ſort of literature, lanch 
out into another: unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not un- 
derſtanding in what the nature and force of a juſt 
conſequence conſiſts. Nothing more common than 
to hear people aſſert, that ſuch a thing follows from 
ſuch a thing; when it doth not follow: i. e. when 
ſuch a conſequence is founded in no axiom, no 
theorem, no truth that we know of. g. Defects of 
memory and imagination. For men in reaſoning 
make much uſe of theſe : memory is upon many 
occaſions conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made 
upon the phantajy. If then they depend upon theſe, 
and theſe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted 
any way, things may be miſrepreſented, and men 
led out of the way by miſ-ſhapen apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little diſtruſt of theſe 
faculties, and ſuch proper helps ought to be uſed, 
as perhaps the beſt judgments want the moſt. 6. At- 
tributing too much to ſenſe. For as neceſſary as 
our ſenſes are to us, there are certainly many 
things, which fall not within their notice; many, 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of ſen- 
ſible objects, and to which no images belong. E- 
very one, who has but juſt ſaluted the mathema- 
tics and philoſophy, muſt be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which ſeem abſurd to 
ſenſe, and yo muſt be admitted. 7. Want of re- 


n Sicut — Sac. phi gh 2 — ita 
redia ingenia debilitat verecundia, per verſa confirmat audacia. 
As ignorance carries impudence along with it (out of Thu- 


95 cydides) and reputation makes men lazy ; ſo modeſty weakens 


* great genius's, and — peed 
TL. Jun. 
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in truth the 2 of the latter. 
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tirement, and the practice of thinking and reaſon- 
ing by ourſelves o. A rambling and irregular life 
muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular head, 

ill· connected notions, and fortuitous concluſions. 
Truth is the offspring of fence, unbroken medi- 
tations, and thoughts often reviſed and corrected. 

8. The ſtrength of appetites, paſſions, prejudices. 

For by theſe the underſtanding may be corrupted, 

or over-born: or at leaſt the operatians of the mind 
muſt be much obſtructed by the intruſion of ſuch 
ſolicitors, as are no retainers tothe rational powers, 
and yet ſtrong, and turbulent. Among other pre- 
judices there is one of a particular nature, which 
you muſt have obſerved to be one of the greateſt 
cauſes of modern irreligion. Whilſt ſome opinions 
and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, 
as expoſes the abſurdity of them to the view of al- 
moſt every body but them who raiſe them, not 

only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men 

of common ſenſe, many times ſee through them; 


and then out of indignation and an exceſſive reni- 
tence, not ſeparating that which is true from that 
which is falſe, they come to deny both, and fall 


back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all 
religion in general ?. g. Ill ſtating of a queſtion; 
when men either put it wrong themſelves, or ac- 


o "Oray Ti ,I a dx g vera, aig tpnpeiay ar. ddt, na- 
priory Tag eg, T4 Gra ird Nα⁰,t Mu vag aigthioes., 
* When we would conſider a thing very exactly, we retire in- 
< to ſame private place, we wink our eyes, and ſtop . 


and renounce all our bodily ſenſes.” Px. jup. 


P Aliis nullus eft deorum reſpectus, aliis pudendus. Some do 
* not worſhip the Gods at all, and others do it in a ſhameful 
manner.“ PlIx. /zx. The former part of this obſervation is 


cept 
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cept it ſo put from others. A ſmall addition or 
falfiry flipped into the caſe will ferment, and ſpread 
itſelf : an artificial color may deceive one: an in- 
cumberd manner may perplex one. The queſtion 


ought to be preſented before its judge clean, and 


in its natural ſtate, without diſguiſe or diſtortion. 
To this laſt may be ſubjoind another cauſe, nearly 
allied to it; not fixing the ſenſe of terms, and 
(which mult often follow) not rightly underſtands 
ing what it is, that is to be examind and reſolved. 
Secondly, the reaſon why the many are commonly 

in the wrong and ſo wretchedly misjudge things; 
The generality of people are not ſufficiently 
prepared, by a proper education, to find truth 
by reaſoning. And of them, who have liberal 


education, ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in 


pleaſures, or at leaſt in faſhionable methods of 
living, rolling from one viſit or company to an- 


other a, and flying from nothing ſo much as fram | 


themſelves and the quiet retreats proper for me- 
dittation and reaſoning: others become involved 
_ in buſineſs and the intricate affairs of life, which 
demand their attention, and ingroſs their time: 
others fall into a ſlothful negle& of their ſtudies 
and diſuſe of what they have learnt, or want help 
and means to proceed, or only deſign to deceive 
life and gratify themſelves with the amuſements: 
and ſenſual parts of learning: and others there are, 
whoſe misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin 

with the concluſion z taking their 3 fen 


4 Pudet Hd ſalutandi, c. Tam ap 
relate what ſort of viſits they make to each other, &c.” 
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places, where they have been bred, or accommo- 
dating them to their ſituation in the world, and 
the conditions of that imployment, by which they 
are to get their bread, before they have ever con- 
ſiderd them; and then making the ſubſequent bu- 
ſineſs of their lives to diſpute for them, and main- 
tain them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to 

be in the right, it is luck, and part of their por- 
tion, not the effect of their improvements: and if 
they happen to be in the wrong, the more they 
ſtudy, and the more learning they get, the more 
they are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet 
out with their backs upon truth, the further they 
go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, ſo much worſe 
or leſs than no knowledge. Of this ſort there are 
many: and very few indeed (with reſpect to the 
bulk of mankind), whoſe determinations and te- 
nents were ever in the form of queſtions : there 
could not otherwiſe be ſo many ſects and different 
denominations of men, as there are, upon the face 
of the earth. The ſum of all in a few words is this: 

many qualifications are requiſite in order to jud ge 
of ſome truths, and particularly thoſe which are 
of greateſt importance : proper learning and pene- 
tration, vacancy from buſineſs, a detachment frem 
o- intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a per- 
ect reęſgnation · to the government of reaſon and 
force of truth ; which are things not to be recon- 
ciled with the * ignorance, paſſions, tumul- 


tuary lives, and other circumſtances * carry 
moſt men * 
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SecT. IV. Of the Obligations of imper fect Be- 
ings with reſpect to their power of acting. 


poſed alſo to be propoſed by an objector, 
which muſt not be forgot ; and upon which I ſhall 
beſtow this very ſhort ſection. The queſtion was 
this, Fa man can find out truth, may be not want 
the Power of acting agreeably to it? | 


I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to ob- 
lige nothing is the ſame as not to oblige. 


II. So far as any being has no power, or opportu- 
nity of doing any thing, ſo far is that being incapable 
of any obligation to do it: or, no being is capable of 
any obligation to do that, which it has not power or 


opportunity to do. For that being, which has not 


the faculties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing 


of any thing, is in reſpect of that thing a being ut- 


terly unactive, no agent at all, and therefore as to 
that act nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any Fran is 
to require him to apply a power ſuperior to the 
reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require 
him to apply ſuch a power is the ſame as to re- 

quire that his power of ſuch a kind and degree be 
applied. But if he has no ſuch power, then his 
power of that kind and degree is nothing: and it is 
nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore 
nothing is required to be done. It is juſt the ſame, 
as if a man was commanded to do ſomething with 
his third hand, when he has but two: which would 


HERE remains yet another queſtion, ſup- 


be 
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places, where they have been bred, or accommo- 
dating them to their ſituation in the world, and 
the conditions of that imployment, by which they 
are to get their bread, before they have ever con- 
ſiderd them; and then making the ſubſequent bu- 
| fineſs of their lives to diſpute for them, and main- 
tain them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to 
be in the right, it is luck, and part of their por- 
tion, not the effect of their improvements: and if 
they happen to be in the wrong, the more they 
ſtudy, and the more learning they get, the more 
they are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet 
out with their backs upan truth, the further they 
go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, ſo much worſe 
or leſs than no knowledge. Of this ſort there are 
many: and very few indeed (with reſpect to the 
bulk of mankind), whoſe determinations and te- 
nents were ever in the form of queſtions : there 
could not otherwiſe be ſo many ſects and different 
denominations of men, as there are, upon the face 
of the earth. The ſum of all in a few words is this: 
many qualifications are requiſite in order to judge 
of ſome truths, and particularly thoſe which are 
of greateſt importance : proper learning and pene- 
tration, vacancy from buſineſs, a detachment frem 
the intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a per- 
fect reęſignation · to the government of reaſon and 
force of truth; which are things not to be recon- 
ciled with the uſual ignorance, paſſions, tumul- 


tuary lives, and other circumſtances 2 carry 
moſt men * 
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SecT. IV. Of the Obligations of imperfect Be- 


ings with reſpect to their power of acting. 


HERE remains yet another queſtion, ſup- 
poſed alſo to be propoſed by an objector, 
which muſt not be forgot; and upon which I ſhall 


beſtow this very ſhort ſection. The queſtion was 


this, Fa man can find out truth, may be not want 
the power of A agreeably to it? 


I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to ob- 
lige nothing is the ſame as not to oblige. 


II. So far as any being has no power, or opportu- 
nity of doing any thing, ſo far is that being incapable 
of any obligation to do it: or, no being is capable of 
any obligation to do that, which it has not power or 


opportunity to do. For that being, which has not 


the faculties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing 


of any thing, is in reſpect of that thing a being ut- 
terly unaCtive, no agent at all, and therefore as to 


that act nothing at all. 
Io require or command one to do any thing is 
to require him to apply a power ſuperior to the 


reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require 
him to apply ſuch a power is the ſame as to re- 


quire that his power of ſuch a kind and degree be 
applied. But if he has no ſuch power, then his 
power of that kind and degree is nothing: and it is 
nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore 
nothing is required to be done. It is juſt the ſame, 
as if a man was commanded to do ſomething with 


his third hand, when he has but two: which would 


be 
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be the ſame as to bid him to do it with * . 
or nat bid him do it. 
Without more ado, it is a truth confeſt by every 
body, that no body is obliged to impoſſibilities. 
From hence will follow, : after the manner of co- 
ro!laries, the two following propoſitions, 


III. Inanimate and unaFive beings are capable of 
no obligation: nor merely ſenſitive of any obligation 
to aft upon principles, or motives above ſenſe. 


IV. The obligations if beings intelligent and aftive 
muſt be proportionable to their faculties, Powers, op- 
nc and not more. 


| v. To a th expreſs the uſe of all 
the opportunities and powers, that any intelligent and 
active, but imperfect, being bath to att. For to en- 
deavour is to do what one can: and this as 
ſuch being may do, wherever he ſtands in the ſcale 
of imperfects, ſo none can do more. One may ex- 
ert his endeavours with greater advantage or ſuc- 
ceſs, than another z yet ſtill * 


VI. The imputations of moral good and evil to be- 
ings capable of underſtanding and acting muſt be in 
proportion to their endeavours : or, their obligations 
reach, as far as their endeavours may. This fallows 
9 _ from what has been ſaid : and ſo does this, 


VII. and laſtly, They who are capable of diſcern- 
ing truth, tho not all truths, and of afting conform- 
ebly to it, tho not always or in all caſes, are never- 
#heleſs obliged to do theſe, as far as they are able: or, 

ot 


— 
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it is the duty of ſuch a being ſincerely to endeavour to 
practiſe reaſon ; not to contradict any truth, by word 
or deed; and in ſhort, to treat every thing as being 
what it is. 
| Thus the general duties of rational beings, men- 
tiond in or reſulting from the preceding ſections, 
are brought together, and finally fixt under the cor- 
rection or limitation in this laſt propoſition. This 
is the ſum of their religion, from which no ex- 
emption or excuſe lies. Every one can endeavour : 
every one can do what he can. But in order to that 
every one ought to be in earneſt, and to exert him- 
ſelf heartily; not ſtifling his own conſcience, not diſ- 
ſembling, ſuppreſſing, or neglecting his own powers. 
And now needleſs to me ſeem thoſe diſputes a- 
bout human liberty, with which men have tired 
themſelves and the world. The caſe is much the 
ſame, as if a man ſhould have ſome great reward 
or advantage offerd to him, if he would get up 
and go to ſuch a place to accept it, or do ſome 


certain thing for it, and he, inſtead of going or do- | 


ing any thing, falls into a tedious diſquiſition a- 


bout his own freedom ; whether he has the power 
to ſtir, or whether he is not chaind to his ſear, and 
neceſſitated to ſit ſtill. The ſhort way of knowing 
this certainly is to try. If he can do nothing, no 
labor can be loſt; but if he is capable of acting, 
and doth not act, the conſequences and blame muſt 
be juſtly chargeable upon himſelf. And I am per- 
ſuaded, if men would be ſerious, and put forth 
themſelves” » they would find by experience, that 


r Ta xp in,, & oy voozogey, ois lrgade h of l Af 
dne, xa. © We know and underſtand what is good, but we do 


ccc Evie. 
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their wills are not ſo univerſally and peremptorily 
determind by what occurs, nor predeſtination and 
fate ſo rigid :; but that much is left to their own 
conduct. Up and try *. x 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand 
from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo in his power to 


s 5 « Fat” in l is 66 4. and from hence the word 
« fate,” ſeems to come (as many Latin words do from 
that — other Eaftern languages), death, if any thing, being 
Fatal and neceſſary. Yet it doth not follow, that therefore the 
time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. ob Harra nada 
823 Papphderh Ain Hk, GAA! one xaJong. 56 Fate does not con- 
« tain in it all things clearly and diſtinQly, but only general 
« things.” PLuT. Chry/ippus ap. A. Gell. ſeems to explain him- 
ſelf much after the ſame manner. The ancients moreover ſeerh 
many times to inake fate conditional. Similis f cara fuiſſet, Nec 
pater ommipotens Trojam, nec fata vetabant Stare, &c. © If the 
« {ime care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
<« have hinderd Troy from ſtanding at this time, 6c.” Vinc. 

t What the Phariſees ſay, according to Fo —_ ſeems to be 
right. Ol A &y Dapioata u g warru Tit tipapuirac u Myupiy i- 
— Tive & i darret dr, cuH t Syn dal. « The Pha- 

< 7i/ces ſay ſome things, but not all, are the work of fate, for 
< ſome are in our own power, and ſome may by accident not 
< come to pals.” R. Allo, in relation to human actions (and 
the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus: 3JNYpr 

mT jo many JjNSPRA? MITIIR Dyna 
1 mean " * hed; are perfectly — of them 
< are forced, and ſome of them have a mixture of choice and 
« force.” But for men to charge their own faults upon fate or 
fortune has been an old practice: idr, Thy a 
daa dawrooylay xataquytiy, xt, © voluntary evil-doers—have re- 
4 courſe to that common apology.” Lucian. 
u Dimidium fafti, qui capit, haber. ſaper 


| e aue. « He that 
« hea att 6 gied beginning, be has half finiſhd his work: take 

courage then enough to be wiſe.” Hor. Ariſtotle goes fur- 

har than that old adagial ſaying (d iwov warri;e © The be- 
„ pinning is half ne His words are, ane water 5 vl 
eee, 6 dp, 6 The beginning is more chan haf 
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forbear exceſs in eating and drinking. If he has 
G his own feet, ſo as to go either 

this way or that or no whither, as ſure he has, it is 
in his power to abſtain from ill company and vici- 
ous places. And fo on v. 

This ſuggeſts a very material thought : that for- 
Bearances, at leaſt in all ordinary caſes, are within 
our power *; ſo that a man may if he will, forbear 
to do that, which contradicts truth: but where act- 
ing is required, that very often is not in his power 
He may want abilities, or opportunities; and ſo 
may ſeem to contradict truth by his omiſſion, 
which, if his infirmities and diſadvantages were 
taken into the account, and the cafe was rightly 
ſtated, he would be found not to do, 


SECT. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of bis | 
 Exiſionce, per Perfection, providence, cc. 


HAVE ſhewnin what che nature of oral g 
and gvil conſiſts; viz. a conformity or diſagree- 
ment to truth, and thoſe things that are coincident 
with it, reaſon and happineſs: alſo; how truth is diſ- 
coverd; by ſenſe, or reaſon, or both. I ſhall now 
, ſpecify ſome of thoſe truths, which are of greateſt 


* odr af bre xaxi; ourriraxras vr Jex Ixarren, 672 deπναπτεr’ - 
al rd Miu ie, pbiyſes dus pa@rlay, xn. No living creatures 
« are ſo badly conſtituted, as that their feet will move, and 
* their tongues ſpeak, whether they will or no.” PLuT. That 
in Tibullus, Cum bene juravi, pes tamen ipſo redit, Tho I had 
je direfly ſworn to the contrary, yet my feet would come back 
©. * again,” is a little poetic ſally. 

x "Okwe d wara epyia x, re rux ene Hi d dc epenptipa* olov & 
teme tie, & worxevorc, x7. © In general, the forbearing to do a 
© thing is very eaſy : ———————— EF. 
mit it adultery. Bas. 


importance 


* 
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importance and influence, and require more rea- 
ſoning to diſcover them; leaving the reſt (com- 

mon matters of fact) to the common ways of find- 
ing them. They reſpect principally either the Dei- 
ty, or ourſelves, or the reſt of mankind. The firſt 
ſort are the ſubject of this ſection. 


I. Where there is a ſubordination of cauſes and 
effects, there muſt neceſſarily be a cauſe in nature 
prior to the reſt, uncauſed. Or thus, Where there is 
4 ſeries, in which the exiſtence of one thing depends 
upon another, the exiſtence of this again upon ſome 

other, and ſo upwards, as the caſe ſhall be, there 
muſt be ſome independent being, upon whom it doth 
originally depend 
If Z (ſome body) be put into motion by Y, 1 
by X, and X by W, it is plain that X moves T, 
and Y moves Z only as they are firſt moved, X by 
W, and Y by X: that Z, Y, X are moveds, or ra- 
ther Z more Y more X, taken together 7, are one 
moved: that W ſtands here as the firſt mover, or 
author of the motion, unmoved by any other: that 
therefore without W there would be a moved with- 
out a mover, which is abſurd :: and laſtly, that of 
what length ſoever the ſeries may be, the caſe will 
be ever the ſame i. e. if there be no Firſt mover * * 

» Z+Y+X, chat is, 3 Y, and X added together. 

# One might with the Z7=0:97a, © ſtationary philoſophers” 
(ſo called by Ariſtotle ap. Sext. Emp. in oppoſition to thoſe 
Philoſophers who maintained that nothing continued fixed, but 
every thing was in motion) as well deny, that there is any ſuch 

| thing as motion, as ſay there is motion without a mover ; or, 
which is the ſame, a fir /# mover. 

a Hydrex faflaodnncy, © Something that fiſt cauſes any altera- 
tion to be made in a thing.” PLarTo. Ag v, amdoy;, 

The principle of all motion. dem. Hyd rom xy © The firſt 
6 mover.” Als r. | 
unmoved, 


* 
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unmoved, there muft be a moved without a mo- 
8 | 

Further, if W,. whom we will ſuppoſe to be an 
intelligent being, and to have a power of beginning 
motion, hath this power originally in himſelf and 
independently of all others, then here not only the 
firſt mover in this ſeries, but a Firſt being and ori- 
ginal cauſe is found. Becauſe that, which has a 
power of beginning motion independent of any 
other, 1s a mover independent ; and therefore 7s inde- 
pendent, or has an independent exiſtence, ſince no- 
thing can be a mover without being. But if W has 
not this power independently in himſelf, then he 
muſt receive it from ſome other, upon whom he 
depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has 
a power of conferring a faculty of producing mo- 
tion originally and independently in himſelf, here 
will be a Firſt, independent cauſe. And if it can be 
ſuppoſed, that he has it not thus, and that the ſeries 

ſhould riſe too high for us to follow it; yet how- 
ever we cannot but conclude, that there is ſome 
ſuch cauſe, upon whom this train of beings and 
powers muſt er if we reaſon as in the former 425 

aragraph. For, 

Univerſally, if Z be any effect whatſoever, pro- 
ceeding from or depending upon Y as the cauſe of 
its exiſtence, Y upon X, X upon W, it is mani- 
feſt that the exiſtence of all, Z, Y, X does origi- 
ginally come from W, which ſtands here as the 
Supreme cauſe, depending upon nothing: and that 
without it X could not be, and conſequently nei- 
ther T, nor Z. Z, X, X, being all effects (or de- 
pendents), or rather Z more Y more X one effect, 
without W there would be an effect without a 
1 5 


- % das oO 22. 


ward as upward; and if they are infinite and inexhauſtible one 
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cauſe. Laſtly, let this retrogreſſion from effects to 
their cauſes be continued ever ſo far, the ſame thing 
will ſtill recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is be- 
fore mentiond the whole will be an effe& without 


an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to 


depend upon; i. e. dependent, and not dependent. 
Obj. The ſeries may aſcend :nfinitely d, and for 
that reaſon have no firſt mover or cauſe. Anſ. If 
| a ſeries 


b The greateſt men among the ancients denied the poſſi- 
bility of ſuch an aſcent. ob re yag rod in Tu3s M νο diva tig dev. 
<« It is impoſſible for one thing to proceed from another and 
« ſo on forever.” AkIs r. If there could be ſuch a proceſs, 
then all the parts of it but the laſt would be j4#-«, © interme- 
« diate ones: and then re A iq; 75 wpwroy, e airy u 


ici AN. © if there be no firſt, there can be no cauſe at all.” To 
ſuppoſe one thing moved by another, this by another, and ſo on 


zr deipoy £6 infinitely,” is to ſuppoſ e bteę tc avaTov: diy v Brag 
Ire uα ig Art je, A Bong apying Thg Aπννẽꝗ % © o thing that 
« is impoſſible; for nothing can either move or be moved in 
« this manner, without any beginning of motion.” SIL. Not 
only thoſe Arabian philoſophers called Hebr. , Arab. 
(255NDIR, © the rational” (a ſe& who maintained that the 
world was eternal) but many of the elder eu have agreed 
with the Greeks in this matter, and added arguments of their 
own. Of the former ſee Mor. nebok. & al. and particularly S. 
Kozri : where their firſt argument ſeems to be ſtrong (and much 
the ſame with the fourth in S. Emuneth). PR 2m mm DR 


NIN TY NAMING EPRIIN EYWRN NN IVERY 1 
dyn N NN R5 ban 15 pRw ND) Ban D ο . E D 
« If there be any ſucceſſion which has no beginning, then the 


« number of thoſe men, who exiſted during that whole ſuc- 
« ceſſion down to the preſent time, muſt be infinite, and that 
« which is infinite cannot be the effect of any other thing.” 
For tho, as Mu/catus obſerves, theſe reaſonings of the Medab- 
berim [MT] 395 vn 2&1 RG, © rational philoſophers, 
« were not agreeable to him; yet moſt certainly let the e- 
ries of cauſes and effects be what it will, it is juſt as long down- 


Ways 
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a ſeries of bodies moved can be ſuppoſed to be in- 
finite, then taken together it will be equal to an in- 

finite body moved: and this moved will not leſs re- 
quire a mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. 
If I may not be permitted to place a firſt mover 
at the top of the ſeries, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be 
infinite, and to have no beginning ; yet ſtill there 
mult of neceſſity be ſome cauſe or author of the 
motion ©, different from all theſe bodies, becauſe 


their being (by the ſuppoſition) no one body i in the 


ſeries, that moves the next, but only in conſe- 
quence of its being moved firſt itſelf, there is no 
one of them that is not moved, and the whale can be 
conſiderd together but as an infinite body moved, 
and which muſt therefore be moved by ſomething. 


The ſame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpect 


of all effects and their cauſes in general. An infi- 
nite ſucceſſion of effects will require an infinite effi- 


cient, or a cauſe infinitely e fective. So far is it from 


requiring none. 
Suppoſe a chain * hung down out of the hea- 
vens from an «nkzown height, and tho every link 


way, they muſt be ſo the other too: and then what Saad: Ga. 
ſays, takes place 12) dv x Y H IT Pan . © If 


we had no beginning, we could not now exiſt.“ There is an- 
other argument of this kind in Juſtin Martyr, which deſerves 


notice, what ſtreſs ſoever may be laid upon it. El vd ur- 


Tg Pu dr gi ny dd 8 76 yeſores life T2 xpive po i yeveoSa, 
C Iv apa ors ou nv To yeyorcg jaep©- TE xp If the future part 


of time, ſays he, has no exiſtence, and the part of tie that 
is paſt was future before it was preſent, then there was a 
<« time when that part of time which is paſt had no exiſtence.” 

© Ariſtotle himſelf, who aſſerts the eternity of motion, aſſerts 
alſo the neceſſity of a firſt and eternal mover. 


d re xpuotiny if dpa.. “A golden chain hanging down, 


from heaven .“ How. Aurea de calo—finis, © a golden rope 
< reaching down from heaven,” is mentiond too by Lucretius. 


I 3 
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of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung 
upon was not viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but 


| kept its ſituation; and upon this a queſtion ſhould 


ariſe, What ſupported or kept up this chain : would 
it be a ſufficient anſwer to ſay, that the firſt (or low- 
eſt) link hung upon the ſecond (or that next a- 
bove it), the ſecond or rather the firſt and ſecond to- 
gether upon the third, and ſo on ad inſinitum? 
For what holds up the whole ? A chain of ten links 


would fall down, unleſs ſomething able to bear it 


hinderd : one of twenty, if not ſtaid by ſomething 
of a yet greater ſtrength, in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of weight : and therefore one of infinite links 
certainly, if not ſuſtaind by ſomething infinitely 
ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite weight. 


And thus it is in a chain of cauſes and effects e tend- 


ing, or as it were gravitating, towards ſome end. 
The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may ſay) 
is ſuſpended upon the cauſe above it: this again, if 


iĩt be not the firſt cauſe, is leaded as an effect up- 


on 1 ſomething above it, &c. * And if they ſhould 
be 


e rar 152 by NIN dyn 16 deb DN 'N; 
It is impoſſible that cauſes and effects can be connected with 
« each other without end.“ 8. Iagar. Where more may be 
ſeen of this mMwhrwn e concatenation,” out of Inn Sina1, 
Main. &c. 


The chain muſt be faſtend crx fl 03diumers, © to the top 


© of Qhmpus.” Invenictur preſſius intuenti à ſummo Deo uſque 


ad ultimam rerum fercem—connexio: & hec eft Homeri cateng 
aurea, quam pendere de clo in terras Deum juſſiſſe commemorat. 
« Whoever conſiders the thing cloſely, ſays Macrobius, will ſee 
* thatthere is a connexion of things from the ſupreme God to 


the loweſt dregs that are : and this is Homer's golden chain, 


* which he tells you God commanded to hang down from 
* heaven to the earth.“ This matter might be illuſtrated by 
other 


— 
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be infinite, unleſs (agreeably to what has been ſaid) 
there is ſome cauſe upon which all hang or de- 
pend, they would be but an infinite effect without 
an efficient : and to aſſert there is any ſuch thing, 
would be as great an ab/urdity, as to ſay, that a fi- 
nite or little weight wants ſomething to ſuſtain it, 
but an infinite one or the greateſt does not. 


II. A Cauſe or Being, that has in nature no ſupe- 


rior cauſe, and therefore (by the terms) is alſo un- 


produced, and independent, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent : i. e. 
exiſtence muſt be eſſential to him; or, ſuch is his na- 
ture, that he cannot but be s. For every being muſt 


either 


other fimilitudes (even du N>Wwhwy “the chain of the 
„ cabala” might ſerve for one): but I ſhall ſet down but one 
one more: and in that indeed the motion is inverted, but the 
thing is the ſame taken either way. It occurs in Hhob. halleb. 


and afterward in Re. hhokm. Suppoſe a row of blind men, of 


which the laſt laid his hand upon the ſhoulder of the man next 
before him, he onthe ſhoulder of the next before him, and ſo 
on till the foremoſt grew to be quite out of ſight ; and ſome body 


aſking, what guide this ſtring of blind men had at the head of 


them, it ſhould be anſwerd, that they had no guide, nor any 
head, but one held by another, and ſo went on, ad infin. would 
any rational creature accept this for a juſt anſwer ? Is it not to 
ſay, that infinite blindneſs (or blindneſs, if it be infinite) ſupplies 
the place of fight, or of a guide? 
5 So Ariſtotle ſays of the Firſt mover, ob indtixerac AMI 
it viſng dci, xa. © Tt is impoſlible for it to be otherwiſe; it is ne- 
© ceſſary.” And after him the Arabic philoſophers, Maimoni. 
des, Albo, & al. paſſ. teach all that God exiſts neceſarily : 
1197 en jd: To ſuppoſe him not to be implies a fal- 
_ « fity;” or, © He cannot be ſuppoſed not to be.” This ſeems 
to be the import of that name, by which God calls himſelf in 
 Mojes's hiſtory ; MR WR WTR, © I am that I am; or in 
one word, nN. © I will be;” which in the mouth of one 
who ſpeaks of Him in the third perſon is 1% or MM, © He 
14 | « will 


————— 
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either exiſt of itſelf, or not of itſelf : that which 
exiſts not of itſelf muſt derive its exiſtence from 
ſome other, and ſo be dependent : but the Being 


mentiond in the propaſition is ſuppoſed to be in- 


dependent, and uncayſed. Therefore He muſt exiſt, 
not this way, but the other. The root of His exi- 


| ſence can be ſought for no where, but in His own 


nature: to place it any where elſe is to make a 
cauſe ſuperior to the Supreme. 


III. There muſt be ſuch a Being. For (beſide 
what has been ſaid already) if there was not at 


« will be.” So Philo explains it; Elva: ,L 4 Exiſtence be- 
“ longs to his very nature.“ So Aberbanel; Maya fu N 
bv ND D TN MN N TVARU, © I am, be- 
« cauſe I am; for my exiſtence does not depend upon any 
thing without me, but is from myſelf: adding moreover, 
that it ſhewd God to be, not like other beings, WD 
ND, © a being that might or might not have exiſted,” 


but xy TY MR ZD an. © whoſe exiſtence flows ne- 


« cellarily from himſelf,” a Necefary being. And fo R. L. b. 


Gerſb. UNDYYD NH UNNI NN DPUNMNNTY, The 


very name (of God) ſhews this; for it ſignifies a being that 


K exiſls of itſelf, or from its own nature.” 1 omit others, who 
urite after the ſame manner. There have been even Heathens, 


who ſeemd to think, that ſome ſuch name as this belongd to the 
Deity, and for the ſame reaſon. For as NN Eheweh, © I ſhall 
« be,” and thence MV Fehowah, He ſhall be,” are uſed 


above, fo Plutarch ſays, that in addreſſing to Him the ſecond 


perſon E (f , or MN) Tehejeb or Teheweh) © Thou ſhalt 
cc be,” is auroTeAr; Top ©58 Tpiouy per; x, mprrywmri;, © the moſt 


„ complete appellation or title of God:“ and that by this com- 


pellation we give him 4>n2i 4 ayev3n » jor privy Tpeoingcay Thy 
ret ayes Tperayprusi. HA jabs yao wrwy TW tivas αν,“ꝭõu dev 
« the true, the certain, and the only title that is peculiar to the 
« ſelf-exiſtent being; for ſelf-exiſtence does not belong to any 
& of us.” It is 76 a g &yemmiy & apSepr2;, © that which is eter- 


nal, which never had any beginning, and which is incor- 


* ruptible ;” that is #7455, e the being that truly exiſts.” 


—— 
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leaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at all h. For 
the univerſe could not produce itſelf i; nor could 
any part of it produce itſelf, and then produce the 
reſt : becauſe this is ſuppoſing a thing to ac before 


tt 15. 


IV. Such a Being, as is before deſcribed, muſt not 
only be eternal, but infinite. Eternal He muſt be, 
becauſe there is no way, by which ſuch a Being 
can either begin or ceaſe to be, exiſtence being of 

His eſſence. And infinite He muſt be, becauſe He 
can be limited by no other as to his exiſtence. For 
if there was any being able to limit Him, He muſt 
be inferior to that being. He muſt alſo in that 
caſe be dependent : becauſe he muſt be beholden to 

that being for his being what He is, and that He 

is not confined within narrower limits. Beſide, if 
His preſence (whatever the manner of it is) was 
any where excluded, He would not be there: and 

if not there, He might be ſuppoſed to be not elſe- 

| where : and thus he might be ſuppoſed not to be at 
all. But ſuch a Being, as is deſcribed in the II. 

prop. cannot ſo much as be ſuppoſed not to be. 


Something muſt be NN&YDN 2”MD. © neceſſarily exi- 
<« ſtent,” otherwiſe 993 XYDI 127 r 85, «there could be 
“no beings at all:“ every thing cannot be MN] m/ WDPR, 
“ precarious or ſuch as might not have exiſted, &c.“ Mor. 
Nes. & al. | 

i This needs no demonſtration. But there is a very old one 
in S. Emun. and after in Hhob. halleb. Doe h DA) NR Wy 
NR N YT PTD NYY NR MUYWU Da ed TIIRD 
12) WDR N EDWI2) TT. © He who makes himſelf, muſt 
*« be ſaid to do one of theſe two things, viz. either to have 

made himſelf before he exiſted, or elſe to have made himſelf 
& after he exiſted, either of which is unpoſlible.” 


v. Such 
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V. Such à Being is above all things, that fall un- 
der our copnizance : and therefore his manner of exi- 
fence is above all our conceptions. For He is a ne- 
ceſſary exiſtent : but nothing within our compre- 
henſion is of this kind. We know no being, but 
what we can imagine not to be without any contra- 
diction or repugnance to nature: nor do we know 
of any beſide this Supreme being himſelf. For with 
reſpe& to Him indeed we know, by reaſoning, 
that there muſt be One being who cannot be ſup- 
poſed not to be; juſt as certainly as we know there 
is any thing at all: tho we cannot know Him, 
and how he exiſts. Adequate ideas of eternity k 

: and 


* What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of 
moments) and eternal (unchangeable) exiſtence; how any being 
ſhould not be older ov, than he was 5000 years ago, Ic. are 
ſpeculations attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they 

at all cleard by that of Timæus ap. Plat. Ns wor” didior mapdduyua 
| Tovidavindy x6opeov ot apa; tyena tn, ol rg ws; po Tepatiifyen Toy ain 
N xp · od nic faꝶ idataiupyu gn; © As the heavens were formerly 
« made according to the eternal pattern of the world in the in- 
4 tellectual mind, ſo time was made with this world according 
to the pattern of an age; or that in Philo, Aa eveypigera: 
Tov yours f · nien, w; ale dur xs. An age is deſcribed to 
ebe the length of the intellectual world, as time is the length 
of the viſible world.“ Many philoſophers therefore have 
thought themſelves obliged to deny that God exiſts in time. 
To, 1 iv, T6, 1 can, xpovs yeyororT®- edu, qiporrec rartdvopey i v 
&idzoy delia, oi id, xx. © Paſt and future are parts of that time 
« which is made (with the world) and it is very wrong to ap- 
« ply theſe to an eternal being. * PLaTo. "Ei 5 Seb, xpi pavai, 
S £574 ar u ypivoy GANG XaTh Tv aiuva Toy axirnren, 8 d xpovey 5 eviy- 
Aren, x, & wpoTepov, ddt ic, ad" Upepoy o0T8 vewTepov* GAA Ee ay By 7 
dy To det mennipene, xt, We muſt allow that God exiſts, tho 
not in any time, but in a duration that has no ſucceſſion, that 
is eternal and invariable ; before — there was nothing, 
« nor 


— 
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and infinity are above us, us finites l. 
In inquiring after the cauſes of things, when we 
find (or ſuppoſe) this to be the cauſe of that, an- 
other thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo 
on, if we can proceed, it may always be demanded 
with reſpect to the laſt cauſe that we can compre- 


“nor will there be any after or later than it; and that he is a 
« ſingle being who fills all eternity as if it were a ſingle mo- 
« ment.” PLuT. 12) bim p21 2 Dr PR my . 
“ That name (Jehovah) ſhall be exalted, there is no propor- 
tion betwixt it and the preſent time.” Ma. JD 1872 e. 
„He (God) does not exiſt in time.” Ilm. Allo has a whole 
chapter to ſhew, h NNN D WR , © that he, whoſe 
<« name is bleſſed, cannot be compared (as to his duration) 
with the time that now is.” But then he owns, that their 
Rabbi's do not mean MIW2A jm, © time in general,” or 
Dan Jt, mere duration,” or that QYWN) 1DD3 'N>2 
D MRx'gDn BN MAY JWAN KIM, © time which 
cannot be reckond, and which is duration itſelf, and was be- 
fore the world was;” but Y D 0 jor 
A M>wa . Dt MND Dp, © that time which is 
« reckond by the motion of the world, and is called the order 
tor ſucceſſion of time, and not abſolute time.” In ſhort, they 
reckon (to uſe R. Gedal's words) NU Nu *NDNXMN pany 
id p WR wm, © that time, properly ſo called, is creat- 
ed, and that duration is not called time.” And ſo what they 
ſay, doth not include all the preſent difficulty, time in their uſe 
of the word being confined to the duration of this world, which 
according to them is new. Yet ſee b. 2. c. 19. N N“ 
ea h ν]/ H cen jr r w with VDY BRL 
con RH 909 17 TW fun,. Bleſſed be that name (Je- 
<« hovah) it is not poſſible to affirm concerning him, that he is 
older to-day, than he was in the days of David, or than he 
was when he firſt created this world.” 

1 Oita jtv Toke on d,? If avray To Fri avapyos 
ic [5 ©885], »% du,], x, a-, edu · 73 N wa; oor oda. There 
<« are a great many things that I underſtand, without knowing 
the particular manner how they are ſo.—I know that God 
« is without beginning and unbegotten, but I know not the 
“ manner how he is ſo.“ So CixrYsosTOM. 3 

n p 45 hend, 
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hend, What is the cauſe of that ? So that it is not 
poſſible for us to terminate our inquiries of this 

kind but in ſomething, which is to us incompre- 
benfible. And therefore the Supreme cauſe muſt 
certainly be ſuch n. But tho it is impoſſible for us 
to have an adequate notion of his manner of e exi- 

ſtence, yet we may be ſure that, 


VI. He exiſts in a manner, which is perfect. For 
He, who exiſts of himſelf, depends in no regard 
upon any other, and (as being a Supreme cauſe) is 
the fountain of exiſtence to other beings, muſt 
exiſt in the uppermoſt and beſt manner of exiſting. 


And not only ſo, but (ſince He is infinite and il- 
limited) He muſt exiſt in the beſt manner illimited- 


ly and infinitely. Now to exiſt thus is infinite good- 


neſs of exiſtence; and to exiſt i in a manner — 


good is to be perfect. 
VII. bers can be but One fuch Being . That is, 


as it appears by prop. III. that there muſt be at 


leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond 
in prop. I. ſo now, that in reality there is but One o. 


m Simonides had good reaſon ſtill to double upon Hiero the 


number of days allowd for anſwering that queſtion, Quid aut 
gquale fit Deus? © What or what ſort of a being is God? ap. Cic. 


n Nec wiget quidguam fimile aut ſecundum. © Nor is there any 


being in the world like or any thing near to him.” Hon. 


o In Mor. neb. Maimonides having proved, that there muſt be 


ſome Being, who exiſts neceſſarily, or whoſe exiſtence 1s nece/- 
ſary My Daa, © if we examine into his nature,” proceeds 


from this neceſſity of exiſtence to derive incorporeity, abſolute 


Aimplicity, perfection, and particularly unity, MN ονοοƷm,ẽ 


12) JÞN N DMT R5 552 NYIWN 12 WER N. © It is im- 
t poſſible that the number two can be applied to that which 


<« exiſts neceſſarily ; there is nothing that can be compared to 
it, nor no reverſe of it.” | 
| Becauſe 


— 
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Becauſe his manner of exiſtence being perfect and 
illimited, that manner of being (if I may ſpeak ſo) 
is exhauſted by Him, or belongs ſolely to Him v. 
If apy other could partake with Him in it, He 
muſt want what that other had; be deficient and 
limited. Infinite and illimited incloſe all d. 


If there could be two Beings each by himſelf 
abſolutely perfect, they muſt be either of the ſame, 
or of different natures. Of the ſame they cannot 
be; becauſe thus, Both being infinite, their exi- 
ſtences would be coincident: that is, they would be 
but the ſame or one. Nor can they be of different 
natures: becauſe if their natures were oppoſite or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite 
both and every where meeting the one with the 
other), the one would juſt deſtroy or be the nega- 
tion of the other: and if they are ſuppoſed to be 
only different, not oppoſite, then if they differ as 
diſparates, there muſt be ſome genus above them ; 
which cannot be: and however wy differ, they 


o Therefore by Plato He is called o ig, © the One.” 

q Deus, ft perfectus eft,—ut efſe debet, non poreſt eſſe niſi unus, ut 

In eo ſint omnia. © God, if He is a perfect being, —as He muſt 

<« be, can be but One, that all things may be in him,” If there 

could be more Gods than one, tantum ſingulis deerit, quantum in 
ceteris fuerit, © every one would want what the other had.” 

Lactart. , 

r As light and darkneſs are. Abo yae itiod2ovra ANNA Nat 
EvayTiwoiy þIaprinz ical Wavrwe The ANN ge de g For two 
things that are equal, and directly contrary, deſtroy each other 
<« entirely.” Bas II. There can be no ſuch law between them, as 
is ſaid to be among the Heathen deities. 9:7: d? Ix: vH 
Oddtts &navray Biukerai wpoJupla Th TH Si-, xk. © The law a- 
e mongſt the Gods is this, that when any one of them would 


© have any OG no ather God * what he deſires.” 
URIP. 


Can 
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can only be ſaid at moſt to be beings perfect in 
their reſpeltive kinds. But this is not to be abſolute- 


ly perfect; it is only to be perfect in this or that 
reſpect: and to be only thus implies imperfection 
in other reſpects. 

What has been here ſaid is methinks ſufficient 
to ruin the Manichean cauſe and exclude the inde- 
_ pendent principle of evil. For if we cannot account 
for the exiſtence of that evil, which we find by ex- 
perience to be in the world, it is but one inſtance 
out of many of our ignorance. There may be rea- 
ſons for it, tho we do not know them. And cer- 
tainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axi- 
ams or truths equally certain. There are, beſide, 
ſome things relating to this ſubject, which deſerve 

our attention. For as to moral good and evil, they 
ſeem to depend upon ourſelves . If we do but en- 
_ deavour, the moſt we can, to do what we ought, 

we ſhall not be guilty of not doing it (ſect. IV.): 
and therefore it is our fault, and not to be charged 
upon any other being v, if guilt and evil be intro- 
duced by our neglect, or abuſe of our own liberty 
and powers v. Then as to phyſical evil; without it 


s *Amowney 4 eh; imei oh ducu xte: © Yo that, becauſe things 
* go ill with you, there muſt be an end of truth.” Evzie. 
Ot Yugi bn airetf7uy —2 yag nate pireow a papraveic, drt xaTt - 
x wopreveic, . © Yow have a foul that is abſolutely free :— 
you were not created a ſinner, nor do you commit whore- 
dom by chance.” CyRIL of Jeruſalem. | 
u a abreg 87 nip, rr Ta; apyac wh Cnrhong h. 6 Do 
not ſeek without you, for the cauſes of the things which are 
© entirely in your own power.” St Bas1L. 
w Muft God extinguiſh ſun, moon, and ſtars, 1 ſome people 
worſhip them? Miſhnah. Abrd 78 idojutve airia, Ord; dv... The 


“ fault lies in him who chooſes to do the thing, Gant is not to 
e blame.” Max. Trs. 


a 
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much phyſical good would be loſt, the one neceſſa- 
rily inferring the other*. Some things ſeem to be 


evil, which would not appear to be ſuch, if we 


could ſee through the hole contexture of things v. 
There are not more evil than good things in the 


world, but ſurely more of the latter 2. Many evils 


of this kind, as well as of the former, come by our 


own fault; ſome perhaps by way of puniſhment 
ſome of phy/ic*; and ſome as the means to happi- 


neſs not therwiſe 80 de d. And if diere is 


a future ſtate, that which ſeems to be wrong now 
may be rectified hereafter. To all which more may 
yet be added. As, that matter is not capable of 
perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, 
there muſt be imperfections, and conſequently 
evils d. So that to aſk, why God permits evil, is 
to aſk, why he permits a material world, or ſuch 


2 man is ©; indowd indeed with ſome no- 


„ 
” 
x 4H r We word, x3. « It is thirſt, 
e that makes the pleaſure of drinking agreeable to the body.” 
Max. Trx. This obſeryation might be extended a great way. 
If there was, v. g. no ſuch thing as poverty, there could be no 
riches, or no great benefit by them ; there would be ſcarce any 
arts or ſciences, &c. *Ay yag diving Thy l, T4 Bl. rd ouracow 
eviine; avacey, xn. „ Take away poverty, and you deſtroy the 
whole ſtate of life.” St CugysosT. 


y Ta jwipn po; aire Td & de oxoTaly, £3 oupupara x apubrloyra AA 
« The parts muſt be compared with the whole, if we would ſee 
whether they are agreeable and fitted thereto” (with more, 
to this purpoſe). PLlOrix. 

z V. Mor. nebok. 3. 12. 

a Hokbe:deg h; rd Oted lap. © God has * ſorts 
* of phyſic.” Siu. 

b Kaxla Badonpuea Tic Lang. * « Evil is a bud that ſprings from 
« matter.” PLuT. 

c To that queſtion, Why are we not ſo made, dcr n 20 
le Muy UTApYeiy To Aν, tt „; © as to be incapable of com- 

66 mitting 
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ble faculties, but incumberd at the ſame time with 
bodily paſſions and propenſions. Nay, I know not 
whether it be not to aſk, why He permits any im- 
perfect being; and that is, any being at all: which 
is a bold demand, and the anſwer to it lies per 
too deep for us. If this world be deſignd for 4 
paleſtra, where men * are to exerciſe their facul- 
ties and their virtues, and by that prepare them- 
ſelves for a ſuperior ſtate © (and who can fay it is 
not ?) there muſt be difficulties and temptations, oc- 
caſions and opportunities for this exerciſe. Laſtly, 
if there are evils, of which men know not the 
true origin; yet if they would but ſeriouſly reflef 
upon the many marks of reaſon, wiſdom and good- 
neſs every where to be obſerved in inſtances, which 
they do or may underſtand, they could ſcarce doubt 
but the ſame things prevaild in thoſe, which they 
do not underſtand. If I ſhould meet with a book; 
the author of which I found had diſpoſed his mat- 
ter in beautiful order, and treated his ſubjects with 


* mitting ſin?” St Bafi/ anſwers, Becauſe «pr in Tpeaipiorws 3 
zn if d ſune lr virtue is from our own choice, and not 
* from any neceſſity. And he who blames the Deity, becauſe 
we are not impeccable, ody i cpo © Thy dhe qo Th hoyielg pee 
rid, & Thy Axl 8 avoppentov rd WpoaiptTiENG x trpdare, © does the 
« very ſame thing as he does, who prefers a creature not in- 
cc dued with reaſon to one that is, and a creature that has not 
« the power of moving itſelf, and is void of all appetites, to a 
free agent and one that can chooſe what he will do.” 

d *AVanral aperiig, 4 Champions for virtue,” as ParLo. 

e In Chry/c om s ſtile, e imyetio d, x Naddre ty Haag 
zd T5 wapovr®- Bis Eyarigeo Sat, iva fat T6 .uM7vR 70 St ο Nut 
dvadicue dai dun ddl Thy ci ννενν ( To be induſtrious after virtue, 
« and to ſtrive in this preſent life, as in a place where exerciſes 
© are to be performd ; that, when we $0 off the ſtage, we may 
2 1 of glory.“ 

reaſon 


I 
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treaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, came 
to a few leaves written in a language which I did 
not know: in this caſe I ſhonld cloſe the book with 
a full perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, 
which ſhewd itſelf in the former and much greater 
part of it, ran thro the other alſo: eſpecially hav- 
ing arguments d priori, which obliged me to be- 
lieve, that the author of it all was the ſame perſon. 
This I ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the 
force of thoſe arguments, in order to aſſert two 
authors of the ſame book. But the evil principle 


has led me too far out of my way, therefore to re- | 


turn. 


VIII. All other beings depend upon that Being 
mentiond in the foregoing propoſitions for their exiſt- 
ence. For ſince there can be but one perfect and in- 
dependent being, the reſt muſt be imperfect and 
dependent: and fince there is nothing elſe, upon 
which they can, ultimately, depend beſide Him, 
upon Him they muſt and do depend. 


IX. Hes thexefore the Author of nature: nor can 
amy thing be, or be done, but what He either cauſes 


(immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings 
(by the lait) depend upon Him for their exiſtence : 
upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon him al- 
ſo muſt depend the intrinſic manner of their exiſt- 
ence, or the natures of theſe beings: and again 
upon whom depend their being and nature, upon 
Him depend the neceſſary effects and conſequences of 
their being, and being ſuch as they are in them- 
ſelves. Then, as to the 44s of ſuch of them as may 
be free agents, and the effects of them, He is in- 
K | _ deed 


— „ — 
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deed not the Author of thoſe; becauſe by the 
terms and ſuppoſition they proceed from agents, 
who have no neceſſity impoſed upon them by Him 
to act either this or that way. But yet however 


theſe free agents muſt depend upon Him as ſuch: 


from Him they derive their power of acting: and 
it is He, who permits them to uſe their liberty; 


tho many times, through cheir own fault, they uſe 


it amiſs. And, laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe rela- 
tions, which lie between ideas or things really exi- 
fiing, or which ariſe from facts already done and 
paſt, theſe reſult from the natures of the things 
themſelves : all which the Supreme being either 
cauſes, or permits (as before). For ſince things can 
be but in one manner at once, and their mutual re- 


| lations, ratio's, agreements, diſagreements, Sc. 


are nothing but their manners of being with reſpe&t 
to each other, the natures of theſe relations will be 
determind by the natures of the things. 


From hence now it appears, that whatever ex- 


preſſes the exiſtences or non-exiſtences of things, 


and their mutual relations as they are, is true by 


the conſtitution of nature : and if ſo, it muſt alſo be 


_ agreeable to His perfect comprebenſion of all truth, 


and to His 2vill, who is at the head of it. Tho the 
act of A (ſome free agent) is the effect of his li- 
berty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the 
Supreme being ; yet when it is once done, the rela- 
tion between the doer and the deed, the agreement 


there is between A and the idea of one who has 


committed ſuch a fact, is a fixt relation. From 
thenceforward it will always be predicable of him, 
that he was the doer of it: and if any one ſhould 
deny this, he would go counter to nature and that 


great 


2 
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Author of it, whoſe exiſtence is now proved. 
And thus thoſe arguments in ſect. I. prop. IV. 
which turned only upon a ſuppoſition that there 


was ſuch a Being, are here — made ab- 


ſolute. 


X. The one ſupreme and perfect 8 upon whom 


the exiſtence of all other beings and their powers origi- 
nally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by the word 
GOD. 

There are other truths ſtill remaining in rela- 
tion to the Deity, which we may know, and which 
are neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endea- 
vour to demean ourſelves toward Him according 
to truth and what He is. And they are ſuch, as 


not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning 


His nature and attributes; but alſo may ſerve at 
the ſame time as further proofs of His exiſtence, 
and an amplification of ſome * touched per- 
haps too lightly. As, 


XI. GOD cannot be corporeal : or, there can be 


no corporeity in God. There are many things in mat- 


ter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a 
Being, as it has been demonſtrated God muſt be. 


Matter exiſts in parts, every one of which, by 


the term, is imperfect : but in a Being abſolutely 
perfect there can be nothing that is imperfect. 
Theſe parts, tho they are many times kept cloſe- 


ly united by ſome occult influence, are in truth ſo 


f El oa lei, poi; I oapar®» weproptrn fig R, ixaroy ruh Af 
tv fab vd airs eva (f. ira) 73 , If it be made of matter, and 
* if it be the property of matter to be divided into a multi- 
tude of parts, every ſingle part will not be the ſame as the 
* whole,” ſays — even of the ſoul. 

K 2 many 
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many diſtinct bodies, which may, at leaſt in our 
imagination, be disjoind or placed otherwiſe : nor 
can we have any idea of matter, which does not 
imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of 
various ſhapes and modifications: 1. e. mutability 
ſeems to be eſſential to it. But God, exiſting in a 
manner that is perfect, exiſts in a manner that muſt 
be uniform, always one and the ſame, and in nature 
unchangeable. 

Malter is incapable of acting, paſſtve . and ſtu- 
pid : which are deſects, that can never be aſcribed 
to him who is the Firit cauſe or Prime agent, the 
Supreme intellect, and altogether perfect. 

Then, if He is corporeal, where ever there is a 
vacttum, Ile mult be excluded, and ſo becomes a 
being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chaſms. 

Laſtly, there is no matter or body, which may 
not be ſuppoſed not to be; whereas the idea of God, 


or that Being upon whom all others depend, in- 
volves i in it exiſtence. 


XIII. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite duration, 
ner matter infinitely extended, or eternally exiſting, 


' nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be Gods. 


For, | 

Space taken ſeparately from the things, which 
poſſeſs and fill it, is but an empty ſcene or vacuum: 
and to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God 
is infinite ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite va- 
caum : than which nothing can be more abſurd, or 


e Alden 02 » Tr pets HO» d idixerar Exey TevrhNv Boiay* GG 
_ Epurphg H dblaift rig £519. © Tt has been ſhewn before, that no body 

e can be of this nature; it muſt be ſomething indiviſible, and 
u hoſe parts cannot be ſeparated from each other.” ARIS T. 


blaſphemous. 
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$laſphemous. How can ſpace, which is but a vaſt 
void, rather the negation of all things, than poſi- 
_ tively any thing, a kind of diffuſed nothing; how 


can this, I fay, be the Firſt cauſe, Sc. or T indeed | 


any cauſe ? What attributes beſide penctrability 
and extenſion, what excellencies, what perfections 
is it capable of b? 

As infinite ſpace cannot be God, tho He be ex- 
cluded from no place or ſpace ; ſo tho He is eter- 
nal, yet eternity or infinite duration itſelf is not 


God i. For duration, abſtracted from all durables, 


is nothing actually exiſting by itſelf : it is the du- 
ration of a a being, not a being. 

Tafinite ſpace and duration, taken together, c. can- 
not be God: becauſe an interminable ſpace of infi- 
nite duration is ſtill nothing but eternal ſpace; and 
that is at moſt but an eternal vacuum. 

= 
h They who call God =D. « ſpace” do it AW 5 
pp dyn pR1 590 _ „ becauſe He is the ſpace i in 
which the whole univerſe is containd, and not becauſe the 
« univerſe is the ſpace in which He is containd. Thi#bbi. Or, 
as Phil. Aquin. from the ancients, 271y D n N'2pn 
Mp DM 81, © The holy and bleſſed Being is the ſpace 


in which the univerſe is containd, and not the univerſe the 
* ſpace in which He is containd.” Ob yas wepicyera [5 O86], an- 


v wepitxe: 76 wav. © For He (God) is not comprehended in any 


< thing, but He comprehends all things.” Pn. Jup. By which 
ways of ſpeaking (tho there is a Cabbaliſtic reafon aſſigned 
too) they intend chiefly to expreſs his omnipreſence and im- 
menſity. That in Act. Ap. ſeems to be of the ſame kind, Er ai- 
7% y4g Camev, & une, xai c-. © Tn him we hve, and move, 
and have our beings.” 
i Such things as theſe, how 1 incongruous and wild ſoever 
they are, have bin affirmed; that God is infinite duration, 
- ſpace, Fc. What can be meant by that, . ay Aly 6 ala 
debe, © God may be properly called eternity,” in Plotinus ? 


K 3 N Since 
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Since it has been already proved, that corporeity 


is inconſiſtent with Divine perfection, tho matter 


| ſhould be ixſinitely extended, or there ſhould be an 
infinite quantity of it, yet ſtill where ever it is, it 


carries this inconſiſtence along with it. 
If to matter be added infinite duration, neither 
does this alter the nature of it. This only ſuppoſes 


it to be eternally what it is, i. e. eternally incapable 


of Divine perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite ex- 
tenſion (or ſpace) and duration too; yet ſtill, ſo 
long as matter is matter, it muſt always and every 
obere be incapable of Divinity. 

Laſtly, not the univerſe or ſum total of finite be- 
ings, can be God. For if it is, then every thing is di- 


vine, every thing God, or of God; and ſo all things 


together muſt make but one being k. But the con- 
trary to this we ſee, there being evidegly many be- 
ings diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and 
independent each of other. Nay, this diſtinction and 
ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we ſee without 


us, we may eve feel within ourſelves. We are ſe- 


1 Were not they, who converſe with books, din to 
ſuch trials, it would be ſhocking to find Balbus in Cicero aſſert- 
ing, eſe mundum deum, that the world was God: and yet in 
another place, that it is quaſi communis deorum, atque hominum 
domus, aut urbs utrorumgue, as it were the common houſe of 


the Gods and of men, or the city of both of them; and deo- 
rum, hominumgue cauſa factus, © was made for the ſake of the 


Gods and of men: in another, prowidentia deorum mun- 
dum, & omnes mundi partes & initio conflitutas eſſe, & omni tem- 


fore adminiſirari, that the world, and all the parts of the 


world, were in the beginning made by the providence of the 
6c " and were always governed by the ſame :” in another, 
mundum ipſum naturd adminiftrari, te that the world itſelf is 

governed by nature: ” with other like inconſiſtences. 
verally 


— 
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verally conſcious to ourſelves of the individuation 
and diſtinction of our own minds from all other: 
nor is there any thing, of which we can be more cer- 
tain. Were we all the ſame being, and had one mind, 
as in that caſe we muſt have, thoughts could not be 
private, or the peculiar thoughts of any one perſon; 

but they muſt be common acts of the whole mind, 
and there could be but one conſcience common to us 
all l. Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God or the 
Perfect being (I dread the mention of ſuch things, 
tho it be in order to refute them), how comes this 
remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among many 
others, to cleave to us, that we ſhould ot know even 
ourſelves, and what we are m? In ſhort, no collection 
of beings can be one being; and therefore not 
God. And the univerſe itſelf is but a collection of 
diſtinct — | 


XIII. 


1 "ATomrov 6: A i d U] 85 brad dN ix yae d n 
S #AAoy air Iaveo - dN ocoralety αẽg r ] ?Ne αννννν,peù & Was vd 
way. © Tt is abſurd that my (ſoul) and the ſoul of any other 


« perſon ſhould be one and the ſame ; for then it muſt needs 
be, that when I perceived any thing, he would perceive it 
« alſo,—and he and I and all the whole yniverſe would be af- 
fected alike.” Prorm. Here this author is clear, tho at ſome 
other times very dark. | 
n Cur quidquam ignoraret animus hominis, fi efſet Deus? © If 
the ſoul of man were a God, how could it be ignorant of 
any thing?” Cic. | 
n The ſyſtem of Spine/a is ſo apparenth falſe, and full of im- 
pieties and contradictions, that more needs not be ſaid againſt 
it: tho much might be. What Velleius ſays in Cicero, is not on- 
ly true, Si mundus eft deus, —dei membra partim ardentia partim 
refrigerata dicenda ſunt, that if the world be God, - then the 
members of God may be ſaid to be ſome of them hot, and 
<« ſome of them cold :” but if there is but one ſubſtance, one 
nature, one being, and this being is God, then all the follies, 
K 4 madneſſes, 
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XIII. I is ſo far from being true that God is cor- 
porea!, that there could be no ſuch thing as either 
matter cr motion, if there was not ſome Superior be- 


ixę, upon whom they depended. Or, God is ſuch a be- 


ing, that without Him there could be neither matter 
nor motion. This muſt be true of matter: becauſe 
it has been proved already, that there can be but 
one independent being; that he is incorporeal; and 
that the exiſtence of all other beings muſt depend 
upon Him. But the ſame thing may be proved 
otherwiſe. If matter (I mean the exiſtence of it) 
does not depend upon ſomething above it, it muſt 


be an independent being; and if an independent 


being, a neceſſary being; and then there could be 
no ſuch thing as a vacuum: but all bodies muſt be 
perfectly ſolid; and, more than that, the whole 
world could be but one ſuch body, five times as 
firm as braſs, and incapable of all motion. For that 
being which exifts neceſſarily does neceſſarily exiſt : 
that is, it cannot ub exiſt. But in a vacuum matter 
does not exiſt, | 85 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceſ- 


ſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this muſt be true of 


every particle of it: and if ſo, there could not only 


madneſſes, wickedneſſes that are in the world, are in God; 
then all things done and ſufferd are both done and ſufferd by 
Him; He is both cauſe and effect; He both willes and nilles, 
affirms and denies, loves and hates the ſame things at the ſame 
time, &c. That ſuch groſs Atheiſm as this ſhould ever be 
faſhionable ! Atheiſin: for certainly when we inquire, whether 
there 7s a God, we do not inquire, whether we ourſelves and 
all other things which are viſible about us do exif: ſomething 
different from them muſt be intended. 'Therefore to ſay, there 
is no God different from them, is to ſay, there is no God at all, 


be 


a 
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be no vacuum but every particle muſt be every 
where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its own na- 
ture; ſince this confinement of exiſtence within 
certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other places 
beyond thoſe bounds, and is equal to a negation 
of exiſtence z and when exiſtence is eſſential to any 
being, a negation of exiſtence cannot be ſo. Nor, in 
the next place, could its exiſtence be limited by 
any thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exi- 
| ſence only of itſelf; i. e. to have a principle of 
exiſtence in itſelf, or to have an exiſtence that is 
not dependent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelt-cxiſtent, 
I do not ſee, not only how it comes to be reſtraind 
to a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how 
it comes to be limited in other reſpefts; or why it 
ſhould not exiſt in a manner that is in all reſpects 
perfect. So that thus it appears, matter muſt de- 
rive itsexiſtence from ſome other being, who cauſes 

it to be juſt what it is. And the being, who can do 
his, muſt be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one can- 
not conceive, how the exiſtence of matter can be 
derived from another being. For God being above 
our conceptions, the manner in which He operates, 
and in which things depend upon him, muſt alſo 


be unconceivable. Reaſon diſcovers, that this viſi- 


ble world muſt owe its exiſtence to ſome inviſible 
Almighty being; i. e. it diſcovers this to be fact, 
and we muſt not deny facts becauſe we know not 
bow they are effected. It is far from being new, 
that our faculties ſhould diſcloſe to us the 
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of things, and then drop us in our inquiry how they 
are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion; without a Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has 
been deſcribed, there could be none : and much 
leſs ſuch motions as we ſee in the world. This may 
be immediately deduced from the foregoing para- 
oraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be without 
ſuch a cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affec- 
tion of matter, could never be. 

But further, there could be no motion, = ei- 
ther there be in matter itſelf a power of beginning 
it; or it is communicated from body to body in an 
infuaite ſucceſſion, or in a circle, and ſo has no begin- 
ning; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal be- 
ing, or beings. Now as hardy as men are in ad- 
vancing opinions that favor their vices, tho never 
ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any 
one will aſſert, that a parcel of mere matter (let it 
be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, Sc.) 
left altogether to itſelf, could ever of itſelf begin to 

move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſertor, let him 

fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. a 

| fone, piece of timber, or a clod (cleard of all ani- 
mals), and peruſe it well; and then aſk himſelf ſe- 
riouſly, whether it is poſſible for him in earneſt to 
believe, that that fone, log, or clod, tho nothing cor- 
poreal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle with 
it, might ſome time or other of itſelf begin to creep. 
However, to be ſhort, a power of beginning motion 
is not in the idea of matter. It is paſſive, as we ſee, 
to the impreſſions of motion, and ſuſceptive of it; 
but cannot produce it. On the contrary, it will al- 
ways perſiſt uniformly in its preſent fate, either of 
reſt 


* 
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reſt or motion, if nothing ſtirs, diverts, accelerates, 
or ſtops it. Nor is there any thing i in all phyſics 
better ſettled than that, which is called vis inertiæ, 
or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, 
without any Firſt mover, or immaterial cauſe of 
motion, has been proved impoſſible, prop. I. 

The ſuppoſition of a perpetual motion in a circle 
is begging the queſtion. For if A moves B, B 
moves C, and ſo on to Z, and then Z moves A; 
this is the ſame as to ſay, that A moves A, by the 
intervention of B, C, D, Z: that is, A moves 
it ſelf, or can begin motion o. 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come 
originally from ſome mover incorporeal: which 
muſt be either that Supreme and ſelf- exiſting ſpirit 
| himſelf, who is God; or ſuch, as will put us into 

the way how to find, that there is ſuch a Being. 
Turn back to p. 114. 

If we conſider our ſelves, and the voluntary mo- 
tions begun by us, we may there ſee the thing ex- 
emplified. We move our bodies or ſome members 
of them, and by theſe move other things, as they 


o What Cenſerinus charges upon many great men (but upon 
ſome of them ſurely unjuſtly) is to me unintelligible. He ſays, 
they believed /emper homines fuiſſe, &c. mankind always exi- 
« ſted, c.“ and then, Itague & ommium, que in ſempiterno ito 
mundo ſemper fuerunt, futurague ſunt, aium principium fuiſſe nul- 
lum; ſed orbem eſſe quemdam generantium, naſcentiumque, in quo 
 uniuſeujuſque geniti initium fimu & fis eſſe videatur. © They 
« ſay that there was no beginning of all thoſe things, which 
« have exiſted in that world which was from eternity; but 
that there is a certain round of things generated and ſpring- 
ing up, which round ſeems to be both the beginning and the 
end of every thing that is produced.” 
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again do others; and know theſe motions to ſpring, 
from the operations of our minds: but then we 
know alſo, that we have not an independent power 
of creating motion. If we had, it could not be fo 
limited as our loco-motive faculties are, nor con- 
fined to ſmall quantities and certain circumſtances 
only : we ſhould have had it from eternity, nor 
could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are 
neceſſitated to look up and acknowledge ſome 
Higher being, who is able not only to produce mo- 
tion, but to impart a faculty of producing it. 

And it the petty motions of us mortals afford ar- 
guments for the being of a God, much more may 
thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world, and the 
phenomena attending them: I mean the motions 
of the planets and heavenly bodies. For theſe muſt 
be put into motion, either by one common mighty 
Mover, acting upon them immediately, or by 
cauſes and laws of His appointment; or by their 
reſpective movers, who, for reaſons to which you 
can by this time be no ſtranger, muſt depend up- 
on ſome Superior, that furniſhd them with the 
power of doing this. And granting it to be done 
either of theſe ways, we can be at no great diſtance 
from a demonſtration of the exiſtence of a Deity. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that tho raatter has not 
the power of moving itſelf, yet it hath an attrac- 
tive force, by which it can move other parts of 
matter: ſo that all matter equally moves and is 
moved. But, allowing thoſe things which are now 
uſually aſcribed to attraction, we ſhall ſtill be ne- 
ceſſitated to own ſome Superior being, whoſe in- 
fluence mixes itſelf with matter, and operates upon 
it; or at leaſt who, ſome way or other, "oy this 

force. 


— 
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force. For attraction, according to the true ſenſe 
of the word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon an- 
other at a diſtance, or where it is not; but nothing 
can be an agent, where it is not at all. Matter can 
act only by contact, impelling contiguous bodies, 
when it is put into motion by ſomething elſe, or 
reſiſting thoſe which ſtrike againſt 1 it, wheoit is at 
reſt. And this it does as matter; i. e. by being im- 
penetrable to other matter: but attraction is not of 
the nature or idea of matter. So that what is call- 
ed attraction, is ſo called only becauſe the ſame 
things happen, as if the parts of matter did mutu- 
ally attract: but in truth this can only be an effect 
of ſomething, which acts upon or by matter ac- 
cording to a certain law. The parts of matter ſeem 
not only to gravitate towards each other, but many 
of them to fly each other. Now theſe two contrary 
motions and ſeeming qualities cannot both pro- 
ceed from matter qua matter; cannot both be of 
the nature of it : and therefore they muſt be owing 
to ſome external cauſe, or to fome other being, 
which excites in them this, as it were love and dif- 
cord P. 

Beſide, as to the revolution of a planet : about the 
ſun, mere gravitation is not ſufficient to produce 
that effect. It muſt be compounded with a motion 
of projection, to keep the planet from falling di- 
rectly into the ſun, and bring it about: and from 


P So what we call attraction and averſion (centripetal and 
centrifugal forces) ſeem to have been called by Empedocles : 
Fa 7 ovyupiveras [Ira roixtia], 4 1e Nanga, © a kind of 
“ friendſhip by which they (the elements) are united toge- 
« ther; and a fort of diſcord, whereby they are ſeparated from 

* each other.” D1og. L. (S. Emp.) V. Ariſt. Cic. & al. 


what 
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what hand, I deſire to know, comes this other mo: 
tion (or direction)? Who impreſſed it? 
 - Whatavaſtfield for contemplation i is hereopend! 
Such regions of matter about us, in which there is 
not the leaſt particle that does not carry with it an 
argument of God's exiſtence ; not the leaſt ſtick 
vor ſtraw, or other triſie that falls to the ground, 
but ſhews it; not the ſlighteſt motion produced, 
the leaſt whiſper of the air, but tells it. 


XIV. The frame and conſtitution of the world, the 
aſtoniſhing magnificence of it, the various phanomena 
and kinds of beings, the uniformity obſerved in the 
productions of things, the uſes and ends for which 
they ſerve, Sc. do all ſhew that there is ſome Al- 
mighty deſigner, an infinite wiſdom and power at the 
top of all theſe things : ſuch marks there are of both 1. 
Or, God is that Being, without whom ſuch a frame 
or conſtitution of the world, ſuch a magnificence in it, 
Sc. could not be. In order to prove to any one the 
_ grandneſs of this fabric of the world, one needs on- 
ly to bid him conſider the ſun with that inſupport- 
able glory and luſtre that ſurrounds it: to demon- 
ſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, and heat of it: 
to repreſent to him the chorus of planets moving 
periodically, by uniform laws, in their ſeveral or- 


a So far is that from being true, Neguaguam—divinitus efſe 
ereatam Naturam mundi, que tantd eſt prædita culpa, That 
« the world could never be created by a divine Being, there 
<« are ſo many faults init.” LucxeT. Men raſhly (impiouſly) 
| cenſure what they do not underſtand. Like that king of Ca 
tile, who fancied himſelf able to have contrived a better ſyſtem 
of the world ; becauſe. he knew not what the true ſyſtem 1s, 


but took it to be as aſcribed to him by R. I/. ab Sid, and other 
aſtronomers of thoſe times. RE 
ts 
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bits Fwy it; affording a regular variety of aſpects; 


guarded ſome of them by ſecondary planets, and as 
it were emulating the ſtate of the ſun; and pro- 


bably all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants: to remind 
him of thoſe ſurpriſing viſits the comets make us; 
the large trains, or uncommon ſplendor, which 
attends them; the far country they come from; 
and the curioſity and horror they excite not only 
among, us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, 
who alſo may be up to ſee the entry and progreſs 
of theſe miniſters of fate :: to direct his eye and 
contemplation, through thoſe azure fields and vaſt 
regions above him, up to the fixt ſtars, that radi- 
ant numberleſs hoſt of heaven; and to make him 
underſtand, how unlikely a thing it is, that they 
ſhould be placed there only to adorn and beſpan- 
gle a canopy over our heads (tho that would be a 
great piece of magnificence too), and much leſs 
to ſupply the places of ſo many glow-worms, by 
affording a feeble light to our earth, or even to all 
our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are 
rather ſo many other ſuns, with their ſeveral regions 
and ſets of planets about them : to ſhew him, by 
the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe 
fixt lights, and to beget in him an apprehenſion of 
their unaccountable numbers, and of thoſe immenſe 
ſpaces, that lie retired beyond our utmoſt reach and 
even imagination : I ſay, one needs but to do this, 


r Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſeve- 
ral parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, one may ſpeak thus without fall- 
ing into the ſuperſtition of the multitude, or meaning what is 
intended by that, Nunguam carlo ſpectatum impune cometen, © A 
comet 1s never ſeen in the heavens but for ſome rl 
(in Clondies) or he — | | 
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and explain to him ſuch things as are now known 
almoſt to every body ; and by it to ſhew that if 
the world be not infinite, it is iſinito fimilis *; and 


therefore ſure a magnificent ſtructure, and the work 


of an infinite Architect. But if we could take a 


view of all the particulars containd within that a- 


ſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus haſtily run 
over, how would wonders multiply upon us? E- 
very corner, every part of the world is as it were 
made up of other worlds. If we look upon this our 
feat (1 mean this earth), what ſcope is here for ad- 

miration? The great variety of mountains, hills, 
valleys, plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! Themany 


_ tribes of different animals, with which it is ſtock- 


ed! The multifarious inventions and works of one 


of theſe; that is, of us men, &c. And yet when all i 


theſe (heaven and earth) are ſurveyd as nicely as they 
can be by the help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and 

even of jeleſcopical glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of 
good microſcopes in very ſmall parts of matter as 
many new wonders *© may perhaps be diſcoverd, as 
thoſe already obſerved ; new k:ngdoms of animals 


new architecture and curioſity of work. So that as 


before our ſenſes and even conception fainted in 


thoſe vaſt journeys we were obliged to take in con- 


fidering the expanſe of the univerſe ; ſo here again 
they fail us in our reſearches into the principles 
and conſtituent parts of it. Both the beginnings and 
the ends of things, the leaſt and the greateſt, all 

confpire to baffle us : and which way ever we pro- 


Finitus, & infiaito femilis. © Finite, but very near to inf- 
« mite.” PIN. 

t neh Sarfenrvezia, “ Variety of farprifing Sings „pro- 
TIX. 


ſecute 


R 
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ſecute our inquiries, we {till fall in with ſreſb ſub- 
jects of amazement, and freſh reaſons to believe 
that there are indefinitely {till more and more be- 
hind, that will for ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits 
and deepeſt penetration. 

This mighty building is not only chus grand, 
and the appearances ſtupendous in it, but the man- 
ner in which things are effected is commonly un- 
intelligible, and their cauſes too profound for us. 
There are indeed many things in nature, which we 
know ; and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the 
_ cauſes : but, alas! how few are theſe with reſſ 
to the whole ſum? And the cauſes which we aſ- 
fign, what are they? Commonly ſuch; as can only 
be expreſſed in general terms, whilſt the bottoms 
of things remain unfathomable. Such, as have been 
collected from experience, but could ſcarcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments 4 prier:, to 
be capable of rendering ſuch effects: and yet till 
cauſes are known after that manner, they are not 
thoroughly underſtood. Such, as ſeem diſpropor- 
tionate and too little, and are fo inſufficient and un- 
ſatisfactory, that one cannot but be inclined to 
think, that ſomething immaterial and inviſible muſt 
be immediately concerned. In ſhort, we know 
many times, that ſuch a thing will have ſuch an 
effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced 
by ſuch a cauſe, but the manner how we know 
not; or but groſly, and if ſuch an pot heſis be true. 
It is impoſſible for us to come at the true princi- 
ples of things, or to ſee into the oeconomy of the 
fineſt part of nature and workings of the firſt ſprings: 
The cauſes that appear to us, are but effe#s of o- 
cher cauſes: the veſſels, of which the bodies of plants 
L and 
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and animals conſiſt, are made up of other, ſmaller 
veſſels: the ſubt:left parts of matter, which we have 
any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), 
have their parts, and may for ought we know be 


compound bodies: and as to the ſubſtances them- 


{elves of all theſe things, and their internal conſti- 
tulion, they are hid from our eyes. Our * 
dwells in the ſurface of nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourſelves can- 
not but be witneſſes, that there are ſtated methods, 
as ſo many ſet forms of proceeding, which things 
punctually and rehgioufly keep to. The ſame cauſes, 
circumſtanced in the ſame manner, have always the 
ſame ſucceſs: all the ſpecies of animals, among us, 
are made according to one general idea; and ſo are 
thoſe of plants alſo, and even minerals : no new ones 
are brought forth or ariſen any where: and the old 
are preſerved and continued by the old ways. 

Laſtly, it appears I think plainly enough in the 
parts and model of the world, that there i is a con- 
trivance and a reſpect to certain reaſons and ends. 


Ho the ſun is poſited near the middle of our ſyſ- 


tem for the more convenient diſpenſing of his be- 
nign influences to the planets moving about him; 
how the plain of the earth's equator interſects that 
of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in 


order to diverſity the year, and create a uſeful va- 


riety of ſeaſons, and many other things of this kind, 
tho a thouſand times repeted, will always be plea- 
ſing meditations to good men and true ſcholars. 
Who can obſerve the vapors to aſcend, eſpecially 
from the ſea, meet above in clouds, and fall-again 
after condenſation, and not underſtand this to be 
a kind of diſtil/ation in order to clear the water of 
ICS 


— 
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its groſſer falts, and then by rains and dews to ſup- 
ply the fountains and rivers with freſh and whol- 
ſom liquor; to nouriſh the vegetables below by 
ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from a «vater- 
ing pot upon a garden, Sc. who can view the 
ſtructure of a plant or animal; the indefinite num- 
ber of their fibres and fine veſſels, the formation of 
larger veſſels and the ſeveral members out of them, 
and the apt diſpaſition of all theſe ; the way laid out 
for the reception and diſtribution of autriment; 
the Melt this nutriment has in extending the veſ- 
ſels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full 
growth and expanſion, continuing the motion of 
the {everal fluids, repairing the decays of the body, 
and preſerving life: who can take notice of the 
| ſeveral faculties of animals, their arts of ſaving and 
providing for themſelves, or the ways in which 
they are provided for; the uſes of plants to ani- 
mals, and of ſome animals to others, particularly 
to mankind; the care taken that the ſeveral ſpecies 
ſhould be propagated out of their proper ſeeds 
(without confuſion u), the ſtrong inclinations im- 
planted in animals for that purpoſe, their love of 
their young, and the like: I ſay, who can do this, 
and not ſee a deſign, in ſuch regular pieces, ſo nice- 
ly wrought, and /o preſerved ? It there was but 
one animal, and in that caſe it could not be doubt- 
ed but that his eyes were made that he might ſec 


— — —_— 


u If any one, fitting upon mount za, had ſeen the Greet ar- 
my coming on in proper order LA monaz nigue » Tatu; Tos 
w:2i9.g wprwozs], ( marching over the fields in rank and fle), 
he ought moſt certainly, notwithſtanding what Sext. Empir. 

ſays, to have concluded, that there was ſome commander, un- 
der whoſe conduct they moved. 


TY | with 


— —— — — 
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with them, his ears that he might hear with them 
and ſo on, through at leaſt the moſt conſiderable 
parts of him; if it can much leſs be doubted, when 
the ſame things are repeted in the individuals of 
all the tribes of animals; if the like obſervations 
may be made with reſpect to vegetables, and other 
things: and if all theſe kinds of things, and there- 
ſore much more their particulars, upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are unconceivably numerous (as 
moſt evidently they are), one cannot but be con- 


vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to every 


underſtanding, and p/aznly runs through the zobler 
parts of the viſible world, that not only they, but 
other things, even thoſe that ſeem to be /eſs noble, 
have their ends too, tho not ſo well underſtood. 
And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of 


matter to have contrived this wonderful form of a 


world among themſelves, and then by agreement 


to have taken their reſpective poſts, and purſued 
conſtant ends by certain methods and meaſures con- 


certed (becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are 
not capable), there muſt be ſome other Being, 


| whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a migh- | 


ty work, as is the ftruFure and preſervation of the 


world. There muſt be ſome almighty Mind, who 


models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo 
deep; preſcribes them ſuch uniform and ſteady 

laws ; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpoſes; 
and makes one thing to fit and anſwer to another *. 


W. Tit 6 «p1450 wv Thy tao gar peg Tv Nu, S rd R woo; Tv Ad- 


Haifa, #73 Who was it that fitted the ſword to the ſcabbard, 


« and the ſcabbard to the ſword ?” Arran. Even ſuch a thing 


as this doth not come by accident, 


That 
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That fuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſuch a juſt and 
geometrical arrangement of things, compoſed, of 
innumerable parts, and placed as the offices and uſes 
and wants of the ſeveral beings require, through 
ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the effect of 
chance only, is a conceit fo prodigiouſly abſurd, 
that certainly no one can eſpouſe it heartily, who 
underſtands the meaning of that word. Chance 
| ſeems to be only a term, by which we expreſs 
our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. For when 
we ſay any thing comes by chance, we do not 
mean, that it had no other cauſe; but only, that 
we do not know the true cauſe, which produced 
it, or interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to make 
that fall out which was not expected. Nor can 1 
think, that any body has ſuch an idea of chance, 
as to make it an agent or really exiſting and act- 
ing cauſe of any thing, and much leſs ſure of all 
things. Whatever events or effects there are, they 
muſt proceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is 
either free or not free (that is, neceſſary). If it be 
free, it wills what it produces: and therefore that 
which is produced is produced with de/ign, not by 
chance. If it acts neceſſarily, the event muſt naceſ- 
ſarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For 
that, which is by accident or chance only, might 
not have been; or it is an accident only, that it is. 
There can be therefore zo ſuch cauſe as chance. 
And to omit a great deal that might yet be ſaid, 
matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the firſt parti- 
cles (or atoms) of which it conſiſts muſt be ſmall 
beyond all our apprehenſion; and the chances, that 
muſt all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies, 
of material beings (if only chance was concerned), 
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muſt conſequently be indefinitely many : and if ſpace 
be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of 


thoſe individuals (not to ſay of the ſpecies them- 
ſelves) which lie diſperſed in it :ndefinite, the chances 
required to the production of them all, or of the 


univerſe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite 
quantity drawn into anotber. We may well call 
them infinite. And then to ſay, that any thing can- 
not happen, unleſs inſinite chances coincide, is the 


ſame as to ſay, there are infinite chances againſt the 


happening of it, or odds that it will not happen: 
and this again is the ſame as to ſay, it is impaſſible 


to happen; ſince if there be a poſſibility that it 


may happen, the hazard is nat infinite. The world 


| theretore cannot be the child of chance x. He muſt 
be little acquainted with the works of nature, who 


is not ſenſible how delicate and fine they are : and 
the finer they are, the groſſer were thoſe of Epicurus?, 


* Hoc gui exiſtimat fieri potuiſſe, non inrelligo cur non idem pu- 


tet, fi innumerabiles unius & wiginti forme literarum,—aliqus 
 conjiciantur, poſſe ex his in terram excuſſes annales Eunij, ut dein- 


eeps legi poſſint, effici : quod neſcio anne in uno quidem wverſu palſit 
tantum valere fortuna. He who thinks that this is poſſible to 


be, I don't ſee but he may as well think, that an infinite 


* number of alphabets, —caft any where upon the ground at a 


venture, might come up the annals of Eunius, ſo as any one 
3 might read them; whereas I queſtion whether chance is ca- 


pableè of producing one verſe of them.” Cic. But alas, what 
are Ennins's annals to ſuch a work as the world is! | 

y He was wN D., mira; imeptanniper® he HCA, 
< a great writer, and exceeded all others in the quantity of 


„books.“ Dios. LaRRT. But chat part of his phyſics is here 
meant, in which he treated of the origin of the world; or rather 
of infinite worlds ; which makes his thought the groſſer ſtill. 


For infinite worlds require — chances infinitely repel. 


If 
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If it ſhould be objected, that many things ſeem 
to be «/ele/s, many births are monſtrous, or the like, 
ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The uſes of 
ſome things are known to /ome men, and not to 
others: the uſes of ſome are known not, that were 
not known to any body formerly: the uſes of many 
may be diſcoverd hereafter : and thoſe of ſome 
other things may for ever remain unknown to all 
men, and yet be in nature, as much as thoſe diſco- 
verd were before their diſcovery, or are now in re- 
| ſpect of them who know them not. Things have 
not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are conceald 
from us. Nor is zature irregular, or without me- 
thod, becauſe there are ſome ſceming deviations 
from the common rule. Theſe are generally the 
effects of that influence, which free agents and va- 
rious circumſtances have upon natural producti- 
ons; which may be deformed, or hurt by external 
impreſſions ; heterogeneous matter introduced, or 
diſagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if 
the caſe could be truly put, it would no doubt ap- 
pear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws 
of nature have as regular an effect), when a monſter 
is produced, as when the cu iſſue in common 
caſes. Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the 
genuine iſſue : that is, in the fame circumſtances 
there would always be the fame kind of producti- 
on. And therefore if things are now and then miſ- 
ſhaped, this infers no unſteadineſs or miſtake in na- 
ture. Beſide, the magnificence of the world admits 
of ſome perturbations ; not to ſay, requires ſome 
variety. The queſtion is, Could all thoſe things, 
which we do know to have uſes and ends, and to the 
production of which ſuch wonderful contrivance 
L4 and 
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and the combinations of ſo many things are requir- 
ed, be produced, and method and regularity be pre- 
ſerved /o far as it is, if nothing but blind chance 
preſided over all? Are not the innumerable in- 
ſtances of things, which are undeniably made with 
reference to certain ends, and of thoſe which are 
propagated and repeted by the ſame conſtant me- 


thods, enough to convince us, that there are ends 
propoſed, and rules obſerved, even where we do 


not ſee them. And, laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend to 
particulars, what are thoſe ſeemingly uſeleſs or 


monſtrous productions in reſpect of the ref, that 
plainly declare the ends, for which they were in- 
tended, and that come into the world by the uſual 
ways, with the «ſua! perfection of their ſeveral 


Kinds ? If the compariſon could be made, I verily 
believe theſe would be found to be almoſt infini- 
tuple of the other; which ought therefore to ber re- 


puted as nothing. 


I bey, who content themſelves with words, may 
aſcribe the formation of the world to fate or na- 
zure, as well as to chance, or better. And yet fate, 
in the firſt place, is nothing but a ſeries of events, 
conſiderd as neceſſarily following in ſome certain 
order; or, of which it has always been true, that 
they would bein their determinate times and places. 
It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes * : but then they 
are ſuch cauſes as are alſo effects, all of them, if 
there is no Firſt cauſe; and may be taken for ſuch. 


So that in this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a 


cauſe, as is capable of g giving this form to the world. 


z Series implexa cauſarum. * 5 ſcries of cauſes connaſins 
5. with each other.” Sen. 


A ſeries 
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A ſeries of events is the ſame with events 
ing ſeriatim: which words declare nothing con- 
cerning the cauſe of that concatenation of events, 
or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are 
but circumſtances of things that come to paſs; not 
cauſes of their exiſtence, or of their being as 
are. On the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior 
cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed to put the ſeries in motion, 
to project the order, to connect the cauſes and ef- 
fects, and to impoſe the neceſſity 

Then for nature, 1. If it be uſed for the intrinſic 
manner of exiſting ; that conſtitution, make, or 
diſpoſition, with which any thing is produced or 
born, and from which reſult thoſe properties, pow- 
ers, inclinations, paſſions, qualities, and manners, 
which are called natural (and ſometimes nature), 
in oppoſition to ſuch as are acquired, adventitious, 
or forced (which uſe is common): then to ſay, that 
nature formed any thing, or gave it its manner of 


2 Seneca ſays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is prima am- 
nium cauſa, ex qud cetera pendent, ** the firſt of all the cauſes, 
A and upon him the reſt depend.” Indeed it is many times dif- 

ficult to find out what the ancients meant by fate. Sometimes 
it ſeems to follow the motions of the heawenly bodies and their 
aſpects. Of this kind of fate is that paſſage in Suetonius to be 
underſtood, where he ſays that Tiberius was additus mathema- 
tice, per ſuafroniſque plenus cuncta fato agi, given to mathe- 
matics, and fully perſuaded that all things were governed 
by fate.” Sometimes it 15 confounded with fortune. So in 
Lucian we find vd Tixn» wpdtuoay ta jatjeoipaputra, & & it ax dc inc 
iu du, 4 fortune doing the things which are determind by 
« fate, and deſtined to every one from the beginning.” And 
ſometimes it is the ſame with God: as when the Szoics ſay, 
6 74 ih See x) vv S alaappeiriy g ala, © that God, and mind, and 
« fate, and Jupiter are all the ſame,” ap. Dios. L. and the 
like elſewhere. 
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exiſtence, is to ſay, that it formed itſelf, or that the 
elfelt is the efficient d. Beſide, how can manner 
(manner of exiſting) be the cauſe of exiſting, or 
properly do any thing. An agent is an acting be- 
ing, ſome ſubſtance, not a manner of being. 2. It 
it be uſed in that other ſenſe, by which it ſtands for 
the ideas of things, what they are in themſelves, 
and what in their circumſtances, cauſes, conſequen- 
ces, reſpects; or, in ſhort, that which determines 
them to be of this or that kind (as when we ſay, 
the nature of juſtice © requires this or that; i. e. the 
idea of juſtice requires or ſuppoſes it: a crime is of 
ſuch a nature; that is, bears ſuch a reſpect to the 
law, and is attended with ſuch circumſtances, or 
the like): then none of zheſe ſenſes can do an atheiſt 
any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed for the world (as, the 
laws of nature may be underſtood to be the laws 

of the world, by which it is governed, and the 
ꝓpbænomena in it produced; after the ſame manner 


of ſpeaking as when we ſay, the laws of England, 


France, &c. ) then it ſtands for that very thing, the 
former and architect of which is the object of our 


inquiry; and therefore cannot be that architect it- 


ſelf. Under this ſenſe may be comprehended that, 


d As when Strato Lamp/. according to Tully, decet omnia effec 
effeta naturk, * teaches that all things ar are the effects of na- 
6c ture.” | 
Vis & natura juſtitiæ. The force and nature of juſtice. 

Cic. 

= Almoſt as if it flood for nata, or res natæ; © all things 
that are produced.” (So ſatura ſeems to be put ſometimes 
for fetus, © the child in the womb.“) Surt, gui omnia nature 
 nomine appellent ;—corpora, & inane, quagque his accidant. Some 
« perſons uſe the word nature for every thing; — bodies and 
* ſpace, and all the properties of theſe.” Cic. 


when 
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when it denotes reality of exiſtence, as when it is 
ſaid that ſuch a thing is not in nature (not to be 
found in the world). 4. If it ſignifies the foremen- 
tiond /aws themſelves; or that courſe, in which 
things by virtue of theſe laws proceed (as when the 
effects of theſe laws are ſtyled the works of na- 
ture): then, laws ſuppoſe ſgme legiſlator, and are 
poſterior to that of which they are the laws. There 
can be no laws of any nation, till the people are of 
which that nation conſiſts. 5. If it be uſed after the 
ſame manner as the word habit frequently is; to 
which many: things are aſcribed (uſt as they are to 
nature), though it be nothing exiſting diſtinct from 
the habits, which particular men or beings con- 
tract: then nature is a kind of abſtract notion, 
which can do nothing. Perhaps nature may be put 
for natures, all natures, after the manner of a col- 
leftive noun; or it may be mentiond as an agen, 
only as we perſonify virtues and attributes, either 
for variety, or the ſhorter and more convenient ex- 
preſſing of things. Laſtly, if it denotes the Author 
of nature, or God © (the effect ſeeming, tho by a 
hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the - 
cient) : then, to Him it is that I aſcribe the forma- 


e Natura, inquit, hac mibi præſtat. Non intelligis te, cum hoc 
dicis, mutare nomen Deo? Quid enim aliud eft Natura, quam De- 
us, & divina ratio, &c. Nature, ſays he, gives me theſe 
e things. Do you not ſee, when you ſay this, that you only 
put another name for God? For what elſe is nature, but 
« God, and the divine reaſon, c.?“ Sen. When it is ſaid, 
Neceſſe eft mundum ipſum natura adminiftrari, © that the world 
« muſt neceſſarily be governed by nature,” ap. Cic. what 
ſenſe are thoſe words capable of, if by zature be not really 
meant God? For it muſt be ſomething different from the world, 
and — able to govern it. 


tion 
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tion of the world, c. To all which I muſt ſub- 
join, that there is an unaccountable /berty taken in 
the uſe of this word: and that frequently it is uſed 
merely as a word, and nothing more, they who uſe 
it not knowing themſelves, what they mean by it f. 
However, in zo ſenſe can it ſuperſede the being ol 
OS On | 


XV. Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the faculties of 
our own minds ſhew the exiſtence of ſome ſuperior Be- 
ing, from whom they are derived. Or, God is that 


Being, without whom neither could theſe be, any more 


than the things before mentiond. That they cannot 
flow from the nature of any matter about us as mat- 


ter, or from any modification, ſize, or motion of 


it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be 
proved more fully afterwards. And that our ſouls 
themſelves are not ſelf-exiſtent, nor hold their fa- 


culties independently of all other beings, follows 


from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore we muſt neceſſa- 


rily be indebted for what we have of this kind to 
ſome great Benefactor, who is the fountain of them. 
For ſince we are conſcious, that we have them, and 
yet have them not of ourſelves, we muſt have 
them from /ome other. 


f Alii naturam cenſent efſe vim quandam fine ratione, cientem 


motus in corporibus aeceſſarios, &c. Some think nature to be a 


certain power or force without reaſon, producing the neceſ- 


& ſary motions in bodies, c.“ ſays Ballus in Cicero. What can 


this vis © power” be: vis © power” by itſelf, without the 
mention of any ſubject, in which it inheres ; or of any cauſe, 
from whence it proceeds? A foul of the world, plaſtic nature, 
bylarchic principle, 2y19 52W, © an underſtanding principle," 
and the like, are more intelligible than that. 


A man 
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A man has little reaſon, God knows, to fancy 
the ſuppoſitum of his life, ſenſe, and cogitative fa- 
culties to be an independent being, when he con- 
ſiders how tranſitory and uncertain at beſt his life 
and all his injoyments are; what he is, whence he 
came, and whither he is going*. The mind acts 
not, or in the moſt imperceptible manner in ani- 
malculo, or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only as a 
principle of vegetation in the ſtate of an embryon; 
and as a ſenſitive ſoul in the ſtate of infancy, at leaſt 


tor ſome time, in which we are rather below, than 


above, many other animals. By degrees indeed, 
with age and exerciſe and proper opportunities, it 
| ſeems to open itſelf, find its own talents, and ripen 
into a rational being. But then it reaſons not with- 
out labor, and is forced to take many tedious ſteps 
in the purſuit of truth; finds all its powers ſubje&t 
to great eclipſes and diminutions, in the time of 
ſleep, indiſpoſition, ſickneſs, Sc. and at beſt reach- 
ing but a few objects in reſpect of all, that are in 
the immenſity of the univerſe, and, laſtly, is ob- 
noxious to many painful ſenſations and reflexions. 


Had the ſoul of man the principle of its own exi- 


ſtence and faculties within itſelf, clear of all depen- 
dence, it could not be liable to all theſe imitations 
and defects, to all theſe alterations and removes from 
one ſtate to another: it muſt certainly be conſtant 
do itſelf, and perſiſt in an uniform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will ſay, that the 
ſoul, together with life, ſenſe, &c. are propagated 
by traduction from parents to children, from them 


m bm NR D NRA PRA u. © Search out from 
| © whence you came, and whither you are going.” P. Ab. 
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to their children again, and ſo from eternity h: and 
that therefore nothing can be collected from the 
nature of them as to the exiſtence of a Deity. Anſ. 
If there could be ſuch a traduction, yet to ſuppoſe 
one traduced to come from another traduced, and 
fo ab æterno, without any further account of the 
original of mankind, or taking in any author of 
this traductive power, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe an 
infinite ſeries of moveds without a mover, or of ef- 
felts without a cauſe : the abſurdity of which is 
ſhewn already prop. I. But concerning this matter 
FI cannot but think, further, after the following 
manner. What is meant by tradux anime ought to 


be clearly explaind : for it is not eaſy to conceive 


how thought, or thinking ſubſtances, can be pro- 
pagated after the manner of branches, or in any 


manner that can be analogous to it, or even warrant 


2 metaphorical uſe of that phraſe i. It ſhould alſo 


h For 1. cannot think that any body will now ſtand by that 


| way of introducing men firſt into the world, which is mentiond 
| by Diodorus Sic. but aſſerted by Lucretius. Ubi guæ que loci re- 


gio opportuna dabatur, Creſcebant uteri terræ radicibus apti, &c 
2 Where the country was proper for it, there grew wombs 
« out of the earth, fixed to it by their roots, c“. 

i What by Tertullian in one place is called anime ex Adam 
tradux, © a ſoul derived from Adam, in another is welut fur- 
culus quidam ex matrice Adam in ropaginem deducta, as it 
« were a ſhoot derived from the womb of Adam, that the race 
might be continued,” and equally unintelligible. Nor doth 
he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes there to be duas 
ſpecies ſeminis, corporalem & animalem (al. corporis ſemen & ani- 
me), two ſorts of ſeed, corporeal and animal (cr a ſeed of 
e the ſoul, and another of & body”) : or moge fully, ſemen 
animale ex anime diftillatione, ficut & virus illud, corporale ſe- 

men, ex carnis def:ecatione, © an animal ſeed flowing from the 
« foul, as the bodily ſeed does from the body.” | 
| be 
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be told, whether this traduction be made from one 
or from both the parents. If from one, from which 


of them is it? And if from both, then the ſame tra- 
dux or branch muſt always proceed from to ſtocks : 


which is a thing, I preſume, that can no where 
elſe be found, nor has any parallel in nature. And 
yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of 
vines, or plants, than of thinking beings, who are 
ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtances k. 

This opinion of the traduction of ſouls ſeems to 
me to ſtand upon an unſound foundation. For I 
take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things : 
the /imilitude there is between the features, humors, 
and abilities of children and thoſe of their parents; 


E According to the fore-cited author the ſoul is derived from 
the father only, & genitalibus famine foweis commendata, © and 
« deliverd to the womb of the mother; and all ſouls from 
that of Adam. Definimus animam, Dei flatu natam, ex una redun- 
dantem. We, ſays he, define the ſoul to ſpring from the 
breath of God, and all ſouls to proceed from one: and in 
another place, ex uno homine tota hæc animarum reduadaxtia 
agitur, all the ſouls that are, come originally from one man.” 
But this doth not well conſiſt with his principal argument for 
traduction, that children take after their parents. For beſide 
what will here be ſaid by and by, if there is a traduction of all 
men from one man, and traduction cauſes likeneſs ; then every 
man muſt be like the firſt, and (conſequently) every other. 
| Unde, oro te, fimilitudine anime quoque farentibus de ingeniis 
reſpondemus, — ſi non ex anime ſemine educimur ? © Whence is it, 


el beſeech you, ſays the ſame author, that we are ſo like 


our parents in the diſpoſitions of our minds,—if we be not 
« produced from the ſeed of the ſoul ?” Then to confirm this, 
he argues like a father indeed, thus: in :/lo ipſo voluptatis ul- 
timo ſtu quo genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliguid de anima quo- 

que ſentimus exire ? © Do we not in the act of generation per- 
ceive ſome part of our very ſouls to go out of us?” I am 
aſhamed to tranſcribe more. | 

| and 
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and the difficulty men find in forming the notion 
of a ſpirit ®. For from hence they are apt to con- 
clude, that there can be no other ſubſtance but 
matter : and that the ſoul reſulting from ſome diſ- 
poſition of the body, or ſome part of it, or being 


ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt attend 
it, and come along with it from the parent or pa- 


rents; and as there is a derivation of the one; ſo 


there muſt be alſo of the other at the ſame time. 
Now the former of theſe is not always true; as 
it ought to be, to make the argument valid. No- 


thing more common than to ſee children differ 


from their parents, in their underſtandings, incli- 
nations, ſhapes, complexions, and (I am ſure) one 
from another. And this diſſimilitude has as much 


force to prove there is not a traduction, as /imilitude, 


whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. 
Beſides, it ſeems to me not hard to account for 
ſome lik@eſs without the help of traduction. It is 


viſible the meat and drink men take, the air they 


breathe, the objects they ſee, the ſounds they hear, 
the company they keep, c. will create changes in 
them, ſometimes with reſpect to their intellectuals, 
ſometimes to their paſſions and humors, and ſome- 
times to their health and other circumſtances of 

their bodies: and yet the original ſtamina and fun- 


damental parts of the man remain ſtill the ſame. If 


then the ſemina, out of which animals are pro- 
duced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already 
formed en; which being diſtributed ——— eſpeci- 
= 
m Therefore the ſaid father makes the ſoul to be corporesd. 
n This might ſeem to be favord by them who hold, that all 


ſouls were created in the beginning (an opinion mentiond in 


Nabb. 
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- 
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cially in ſome opportune places, are taten in with 


aliment, or perhaps the very air; being ſeparated 
in the bodies of the males by ſtrainers proper to 


every kind, and then lodgedin their ſeminal veſſels, 


do there receive ſome kind of addition and influ- 
ence ; and being thence transferred into the wombs 
of the females, are there nouriſhd more plentifully, 


and grow, till they become too big to be longer 


confined ® : I ſay, if this be the caſe, why may not 
the nutrient received from the parents, being pre- 
pared by their veſſels, and of the ſame kind with 
that with which they themſelves are nouriſhd, be 
the ſame in great meaſure to the animalcula and 


embrya that it is to them, and conſequently very 


much aſſimilate their young, without the deriva- 
tion of any thing elſe from them? Many impreſ- 


ſions may be made upon the fætus, and many tinc- 


tures given to the fluids communicated . it from 


Nabb. ab. Sal often), did notthe ſame anthors devive the body 
sy nod, © from a ſmall ſeed :” as may be ſeen in P. 


Abb. & pafſ. Patticularly R. D. Qimbhi ſays of man, R122 1912 
bpb 5Ty un PT Jon WR yum Dod 


ven wb. That his body is produced out of a ſmall 


4 ſeed, which is firſt converted into blood, and then increaſes 
by degrees, till all the members of it are complete.” 

n This account deſtroys that argument, upon which Cen/o- 
rims ſays many of the old philoſophers aſſerted the eternity of 
the world : quod negent ommino þofſe reperiri, aveſne ante, an ova 
==. cùm & ovum fine ave, & avis fine ovo gigni non 
pelt. Becauſe they denied the poſſibility of finding out, 
« which is firſt generated, the birds or the eggs; becauſe an 

egg cannot be produced without a bird, nor a bird without 
anegg. This queſtion was once much agitated in the world, 
as may be ſeen by Macrobius and Plutarch; who calls it, 73 dwo+ 


ter g w Ha rede Carat; rapexo—wpocanuea, © a problem 


that cannot be ſolved, and which put tho curious to great 
— | 
M the 
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the parents; and yet it, the animal itſelf, may not 
be originally begun in them, or traduced from 
them. This hypotheſis (which has long been mine) 
ſuggeſts a reaſon, why the child is ſometimes more 
like the father, ſometimes the mother : viz. be- 
cauſe the veſſels of the animalculum are diſpoſed to 
receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes 
from the one, ſometimes from the other : or the 
fluids and fpirits in one may ferment and 
more ſtrongly than in the other, and ſo have a greater 
and more ſignal effect. (Here it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that tho what the animalculum receives from 
the father, is in quantity little in reſpect of all that 
nutriment, which it receives by the mother ; yet 
the former, being the firſt accretion to the origi- 
nal famina, adhering immediately, and being early 
interwoven with them, may affect it more.) 
Since there cannot be a proper traduction of the 
child (ona mind, and one body) from both the ra 
parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to one of them 
muſt proceed from ſome ſuch cauſe as J have aſ- 
ſigned, or at leaſt not from traduction. For the 
child being ſometimes like the father, and ſometimes 
the mother, and the traduction either always from 
the father, or always from the mother, there muſt 
ſometimes be fmilitude, where there is no traducti- 
an: and then if the child may reſemble one of them 
without it, why not the other too? The account 
I have given, appears, many times at leaſt, to be 
true in plants, which raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but 
in different beds and ſoil, will differ. The different 
nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed 


or original plant, and aſſimilates it in ſome meaſure 
. . 
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The other thing, which take to be one of the 
principal ſupports to this doctrine of traduction (a 
ſuppoſition, that the ſoul is merely material, or but 
the reſult of ſome diſpoſition in matter) has been 
undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
miſe this here: tho we can have no image of a ſpi- 
rit (becauſe no being can be portraid or repre- 
ſented by an image, but what is material), yet we 
may have reaſon to aſſert the exiſtence of ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance o. Matter is a thing; which we converſe with, 
of which we know pretty well the nature, and pro- 
perties; and ſince we cannot find among them any 
that are zogitative, or ſuch a thing as /fe, but ſe- 
veral things inconſiſtent with them, we are under a 
neceſlity of confeſſing that there is ſome other ſpe- 
cies of ſubſtance beſide that which is corporeal, 
and that our ſouls are of that kind (or rather of one 
of thoſe kinds, which are not merely corporeal : 
for there muſt be more than one), tho we can draw 
no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
ſurpriſing, that we ſhould not be able to do this : 
for how can the mind be the object of itſelf ?? It 
may contemplate the body which i inhabits, may 
be conſcious of its own acts, and reflect upon the 
ideas it finds: but of its own ſubſtance it can have 
no adequate notion, unleſs it could be as it were 
objelt and ſpettator both. Only that perfect Being, 
whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimateꝶ 
know himſelf. 


Y | Thisis as —— to ſay for his atoms: for 
: they were only ,, Myw div A. 0 imaginary bodies.” 
JusT. Mart... E 
"= . « For the thing which is 
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They, who found the traduction of the ſoul up- 
on this preſumption, that it is material, and at- 
| tends the body as ſome part or affection of it, ſeem 
further to be moſt wofully miſtaken upon this ac- 
count: becauſe the body 7tſelf is not propagated 
by traduction. It paſſes indeed through the bodies 
of the parents, who afford a tranſitory habitation 
and ſubſiſtence to it: but it cannot be formed by 
the parents, or grow out of any part of them. For 
all the vital and eſſential parts of it muſt be one co- 
eval ſyſtem, and formed at once in the firſt article 
of the naſcent animalculum ; ſince no one of theſe 
could be nouriſbd, or ever come to any thing, with- 
out the reſt : on the contrary, if any one of them 
could prevent and be before the reſt, it would ſoon 
wither and decay again for lack of nouriſhment 
received by proper veſſels; as we ſee the limbs and 
organs of animals do, when the ſupply due from 
the animal ceconomy is any way intercepted or ob- 
ſtructed. And ſince an organized body, which re- 
quires to be thus ſimultaneouſly made (aſhiond as 
it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any 
natural and gradual proceſs, I cannot but conclude, 
that there were animalcula of every tribe originally 
formed by the almighty Parent, to be the ſeed of 
all future generations of animals. Any other man- 
ner of production would be like that, which is 
uſually called equivocal or ſpontaneous generation, 
and with great reaſon now generally expleded. And 
it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other 
inſtances, and microſcopical obſervations do abet 
what I have ſaid frongh. 
Laſtly, if there is no rate of men that hath been 
from eternity, there is no man who is not — 
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ed from two firſt parents: and then the ſouls of 
thoſe two firſt parents could be traduced from 10 
other. And that there is no ſuch race (none that 
has been upon this earth from eternity), is appa- 

rent from the face of earthly things, and the hiſto- 
ry of mankind a, arts, and ſciences. What is ob- 
jected againſt this argument from fancied inunda- 


tions, conflagrations, &c. * has no weight with me. 


Let us ſuppoſe ſome ſuch great calamity to hap- 
pen now. It muſt be either univerſal, or not. If 
univerſal, ſo that no body at all could be ſaved, 
then either there muſt never be any more men, or 
they muſt begin again in ſome firſt parents. If it 
was only topical, affecting ſome one tract of the 
globe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, 
or rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there 
were any natural means left by which men might 
eſcape, conſiderable numbers muſt certainly ſur- 


vive: and then it cannot be imagined, that they 


ſhould all be abſolutely ſo ignorant of every thing, 
that no one ſhould be able to give an account of 
ſuch things as were common ; no one able to write, 
or read, or even to recollect that there were ſuch 
things as letters; 3 


Si aulla fait genitalis origo terrai & cali—Cur ſapra bet- 
lum Thebanum & funera Trejæ Non alias alii quoque res cecinere 
forte ? © If the earth and the heavens never had any begin- 


ning, how comes it to paſs that the poets never celebrated 


© any other matters before the wars of Thebes and the deſtruc- 
4 tion of Troy?” Luckert. 


r Toa; g xaTa& Woe pbopal yeyiracty Apr, & ioovra:, wf l 
S ver: fixicai. © There hath been great deſtruction made of 


* mankind many times and in many places, and will be ſo a- 
« gain; „ fire and water.“ 
PLaro. 
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none, that could tell what kind of habitations 
they had, how they uſed to be clothed, how their 
meat dreſt, or even what their food was: nor can 
it be thought, that al books, arms, manufactures 
of every kind, ſhips, buildings, and all the pro- 
duct of human ſkill and induſtry now extant in the 


world ſhould be ſo univerſally and utterly aboliſhd, 


that no part, no veſtigium of them ſhould remain; 
not ſo much, as to give a hint toward the ſpeedy 


reſtoration of neceſſary arts at leaſt. The people 
_ eſcaping muſt ſure have clothes on, and many ne- 


ceſſaries about them, without which they could 
not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful ſcene. In 
ſhort, no conflagration, no flood, no deſtruction can 
ſerve the objectors purpoſe, to reduce mankind to 
that ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and many un- 
deniable ſymptoms we find them to have been in 


not many thouſands of years ſince; I ſay, no de- 


ſtruction can ſerve his purpoſe, but ſuch an one as 
makes thorough work, only ſparing two or three 


couples, ſtript of every thing and the moſt ſtupid | 


and verieſt blocks * to wh picked out of the whole 
number: natural fools, or mere bomines ſylveſtres 


would retain habits, and fall to their old way of liv- 


ing, as ſoon as they had the opportunity to do it. 
And ſuppoſe they never ſhould have ſuch an op- 
portunity ; yet neither would th:s ſerve him effec- 
_—_ fince without ſome ſupernatural Power in- 

terpoſing, ſuch a revolution could not be brought 


about, nor the naked creatures preſerved, nor the 


earth reformed out of its aſhes and ruins after ſuch 


roc dypappudrec g dhe, © Such as FT not tell their let- 


ters, or diſtinguiſh one ſound from another,” as Plato ſpeaks, 


a cal- 
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a calcination, or diſſolution, ſuch a total demoli- 
tion of every thing. To this give me leave to add, 
that tho many inundations, great earthquakes, vul- 
cano's and fiery eruptions have been in particular 
countries ; yet there is no memory or teſtimony of 
any ſuch thing, that has ever been aniverſal *, ex- 
cept perhaps of one deluge : and as to that, if the 
the genius of the language in which the relation is 
deliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory in it 
were well underſtood, ſome labord and molimi- 
nous attempts to account for it might have been 
prevented. And beſide that, the ſame record, which 
tells the thing was, tells alſo how immediately God 
was concernd in it; that ſome perſons actually 
were ſaved; and that the people who then periſhd, 
as well as they who ſurvived, all deſcended from 
two firſt parents: and if that authority be a ſuffi- 
cient proof of one part of the relation, it muſt be 
ſo of the reſt. 
We may conclude then, that the buman ſout 
with its faculties of cogitation, &c. depends upon 
a Superior being. And who can this be but % 
Supreme being, or God ? n | 
to affirm, in the next place, that, 3 


XVI. Though His eſſence and manner of being is 
lo us altogether incomprehenſible, yet we may ſay with 


t For what has been ſaid only in general, and preſumptive- 
ly, to ſerve a cauſe, ſignifies nothing: no more than that teſti- 
mony in Arnobius, where he ſcems to allow, that. there have 
been univerſal conflagrations. Quando mundus incenſus in fa- 
villas & cineres difſolutus eft * Non ante nos ? When, ſays he, 
was the world ſo burned as to be reduced ta duſt and aſhes ? 
Has it not been ſo formerly ?” 


M 4 : aſſurance, 
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aſſurance, that He is free from all defects: or One, 
from whom all defects muſt be removed. 

This propoſition hath in effect been proved al- 
ready u. However I will take the liberty to inlarge 
a little further upon it here. As our minds are 
finite, they cannot without a contradiction com- 
prehend what is inſinite. And if they were inlarged 
to ever ſo great a capacity, yet ſo long as they re- 
tain their general nature, and continue to be of the 
ſame kind, they would by that be only renderd able 
to apprehend more and more finite ideas; out of 
which, howſoever increaſed or exalted, no poſitive 
idea of the perfection of God can ever be formed. 
For a Perfet? being muſt be infinite, and perfectly 
One: and in ſuch a nature there can be nothing f- 
uite, nor any compoſition of finites. 

How ſhould we comprehend the nature of tage 
Supreme incorporeal being, or how He exiſts, when 
we comprehend not the nature of the moſt inferior 
ſpirits, nor have any conception even of matter it- 
ſelf diveſted of its accidents? How ſhould we at- 
tain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapgble 
of knowing the extent of the world itſelf, and the 
numberleſs undeſcried regions, with their ſeveral 
Rates and circumſtances, containd in it, never to 
be frequented or viſited by our philoſophy ; nor 
can turn ourſelves any way, but we are ſtill ac- 
coſted with ſomething above our underſtanding ? 
If we cannot penetrate ſo far into effe#s, as to dif. 
cover them and their nature thoroughly, it is nat 
to be expected, that we ſhould, that we can ever be 
admitted to ſee through the myſteries of His na- 
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ture, who is the Cauſe, ſo far above them all. The 


Divine perfection then, and manner of being muſt 


eee eee we 
can conceive. 

However, notwithſtanding our own defects, we 
may poſitively affirm there can be none in God: 
ſince He is perfed, as we have ſeen, He cannot be 


Alefective or imperfect. This needs no further proof. 


But what follows from it, I would have to be well 
underſtood and rememberd : v:z. that from Him 
muſt be removed want of life and activity, igno- 


rance, impotence, acting inconfiſtently with reaſon and 


truth, and the like. Becauſe theſe are defe&s; de- 


fect of knowledge, power, &c. Theſe are defects 
and blemiſhes even in us. And tho his perfection is 


above all our ideas, and of a different kind from 
the perfections of men or any finite beings; yet 
what would be a defect in them, would be much 
more ſuch in Him, and can by no means be af- 
cribed to Him ». 

Though we underſtand not His manner of 


knowing things; yet ignorance being uniform and 


— he ſame in every ſubject, we underſtand what is 


meant by that word, and can literally and truly 
deny that to belong to Him. The like may be ſaid 


with reſpect to His power, or manner of operat- 


ing, Sc. And when we ſpeak of the internal eſſen- 
tial attributes of God poſitively, as that He is om- 


niſcient, omnipotent, eternal, &c. the intent is on- 


ly to fay, that there is no object of knowledge or 


If that in Terence had been (not a queſtion, as it is there, 
but) an affirmation, Ego homuncio hoc non facerem, ** I, poor 
mortal, would not have done ſuch a thing,” what a bitter re- 
flexion had] it been upon the heathen deity ? 


power, 
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er, which He does not know or cannot do, 
He exiſts without beginning and end, Sc. and 
thus we keep ſtill within the limits allowd by the 
propoſition *. That is, we may ſpeak thus with- 
out pretending to comprebend His nature. And fo, 


XVII. We may conſider God as operating in the 
produttion and government of the world, and may 
draw concluſions from His works, as they are called, 
notwithſtanding any thing which has been ſaid Y. Be- 
cauſe this we can do without comprehending the 
manner of His exiſtence. Nay, the contemplation 
of His works leads us into a neceſſity of owning, 
that there muſt be an incomprehenſible Being ar 
the head of them. 


Though Ido not comprehend the mode, in which 


the world depends upon Him and He influences 
and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His 
nature, and the one cannot be underſtood without 
the other: yet if I ſee things, which I know cannot 
be /elf-exiſtent, and obſerve plainly an oeconomy and 
defign in the diſpoſition of them, I may conclude 
that there is ſome Being, upon whom their exiſtence 
doth depend, and by whom they are modeld ; may 
call this Being GOD, or the Author and Gover- 
nor of the world, c. without contradicting myſelf 
or truth: as I hope it will appear from what has 
been faid, and is going to be ſaid in the next pro- 


* Aiyojuey 6 A bu 60 icu, & A u. We affirm what He is 
„ not, but we do not affirm what He is.” PLoTin. 

7 VWYRD KIRK WM TNT PR © There is no way to 
know what ſort of being He is but by his works.” Mai. 
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XVIII. God, who gives exiſtence to the world, 
does alſo govern it by His providence. Concerning 
this grand queſtion, Wbether there is a Divine pro- 
vidence, or not, I uſe to think, for my/elf, after the 
following manner. 

Firſt, The world may be ſaid to be governed (at 
leaſt cannot be ſaid to be ah. , or left to 
fluctuate fortyitouſly), if there are laws, by which 
natural cauſes act, the ſeveral phenomena in it {uc- 
ceed regularly, and, in general, the conſtitution of 
things is preſerved : if there are rules obſerved in 
the production of herþs, trees, and the like: if the 
ſeveral kinds of animals are, in proportion to their 
ſeveral degrees and ſtations in the animal king- 
dom, furniſhd with faculties proper to direct and de- 
termin their actions; and when they act accord- 
ing to them, they may be ſaid to follow the Jaw 
of their nature: if they are placed and provided for 
ſuitably to their reſpective natures and wants *, or 
( (whichamounts to the ſame thing) if their natures 
are adapted to their circumſtances *: if, laſtly, 
particular caſes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in ſuch a manner, as will at laſt agree beſt 
with _ 


2 2/33 , n TY EDN 39D, From the horns of the 
unicorns to the feet of the lice,” as the Fewws ſpeak. 

J ſhall not pretend here to meddle with particular caſes 
relating to inanimate or irrational beings ; ſuch as are mentiond 
in Mor. nebok. (a leaf's falling from a tree, a ſpider's catching 
a fiie, c.) and which are there ſaid to be M NNMPRa, © by 
mere accident.” Tho it is hard to ſeparate theſe many times 
from the caſes of rational beings ; as . 


WA spd, Pu accident, \ 15, 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, If there are ſuch laws and proviſions, 
they can come originally from no other being, but 
from Him who is the Author of nature. For thoſe 
laws, which reſult from the natures of things, their 
properties, and the uſe of their faculties, and may 
be faid to be written upon the things themſelves, 
can be the laws of no other: nor can thoſe things, 
whoſe very being depends upon God, exiſt under 
any condition repugnant to His will ; and therefore 
can be ſubject to no laws or diſpoſitions, which 
He would not have them be ſubject to; that is, 
which are not His. Beſide, there is no other being 
capable of impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of go- 
vernment upon the world; becauſe there is no o- 
ther, who is not himſelf part of the world, and 
whoſe own exiſtence doth not depend upon Him. 
Thirdly, By the providence of God I mean His 
governing the world by ſuch laws, and making 
ſuch proviſions, as are mentiond above. So that if 
there are ſuch, there is a Divine providence. = 
Laſtly, It is not impoſſible, that there ſhould be 
ſuch : on the contrary, we have uſt reaſons to be- 
lieve there are. It would be an abſurd aſſertion to 
ſay, that any thing is impoſſible to a being whoſe na- 
ture is infinitely above our comprehenſion, if the 
terms do not imply a contradiction: but we may with 
confidence aſſert, that it is impaſſible for any thing, 
whoſe exiſtence flows from ſuch a being, ever to 
grow ſo far out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated 


from under Him, that the manner of its exiſtence 


ſhould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate ſubſtances, we ſee the caſe to be 
really juſt as it was ſuppoſed before to be. The 
heavenly and greater bodies keep their ſtations, or 


perſevere 
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perſevere to go the ſame circuits over and over by 
a certain law. Little bodies or particles, of the 
| fame kind, obſerve continually the ſame rules of 
attracting, repelling, &c. When there are any 
ſeeming variations in nature, they. proceed only 
from the different circumſtances and combinati- 
ons of things, acting all the while under their an- 
cient laus. We are ſo far acquainted with the /aws 
of gravitation and motion, that we are able to cal- 
culate their effects, and ſerve ourſelves of them, 

ſupplying upon many occaſions the defect of power 
in ourſelves by mechanical powers, which never 
fail to anſwer according to the eſtabliſpment. Briefly, 
we ſee it ſo far from being impoſſible, that the in- 
animate world ſhould be governd by laws, that all 
the parts of it are obnoxious to laws by them in- 
wviolable. 
As to vegetables, we ſee alſo how they are deter- 
mind by certain methods preſcribed them. Each 
| ſort is produced from its proper ſeed ; hath the 
ane texture of fibres; is nouriſhd by the ſame kind 
ol juices out of the earth, digeſted and prepared 
by the ſame kind of veſſels, Sc. Trees receive an- 
nually their peculiar liveries, and bear their proper 
fruits: flowers are dreſt, each family, in the ſame 
colors, or diverſify their faſhions after a certain 
manner proper to the kind, and breathe the ſame 
eſſences : and both theſe and all other kinds o- 
ſerve their ſeaſons ; and ſeem to have their ſeveral 
profeſſions and trades appointed them, by which 
they produce ſuch food and manufactures (pardon 
the catachręſis), as may ſatisfy the wants of ani- 
mals. Being ſo very neceſſary, they, or at leaſt the 
moſt uſeful, grow * being fixt in the earth, 
inſenſible, 
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inſenſible, and not made for ſociety, they are ge- 
nerally aggνοννννẽ: being liable to a great conſump- 
tion both of them and their ſeeds, they yield great 
quantities of theſe, in order to repair and multiply 
their race, &c.. So that here is evidently a regula- 
tion, by which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and 
the ends of them anfwerd according to their firſt 
eſtabliſhment too. 

Then as to animals, there are laws, which mut. 
mutand. are common to them with inanimate be- 
ings and vegetables, or at leaft ſuch as reſemble * 
their laws. The individuals of the ſeveral kinds of 
thoſe, as of theſe, have the ſame (general) ſhape and 
members, to be managed after the ſame manner: 
have the /ame veſſels repleniſhd with the ſame kinds 
of fluids, and furniſhd with the ſame glands for the 
ſeparation and diſtribution of ſuch parts of them, 
as anſwer the ſame intentions in them all: are ſti- 
mulated by the ſame appetites and uneaſineſſes to 
take in their food, continue their breed, &c. And 


whatever it is, that proceeds thus in a manner fo 


like to that of vegetables, according to fixt me- 
thods, and keeps in the ſame general track as they 
do, may be ſaid to obſerve and be under ſome hike 
rule or lau, which either operates upon and limits 
it ab extra, or was given it with its nature. But 
there are, moreover, certain obligations reſulting 
from the ſeveral degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, or 
ſenſe only, of which we cannot but be conſcious in 
ourſelves, and obſerve ſome faint indications in 


b Pliny in his chapter De ordine n . con- 
* cerning the courſe and order of nature in the growth of corn, 
ce treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 


the 
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the kinds below us, and which can be lookt upon 
as nothing leſs than /aws, by which animals are to 
move and manage themſelves : that is, otherwiſe 
expreſt, by which the Author of their natures go- 
verns them. ' Tis true 2beſe laws may not impoſe an 
abſolute neceſſity, nor be of the ſame rigor with 
thoſe of inanimate and merely paſſive beings, be- 


cauſe the beings which are ſubject to theſe (men at 


leaft) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure free, and 
to act upon ſome kind of principles or motives : 
yet ſtill they may have the nature of /aws, tho they 
may be broken; and may make a part of that pro- 
vidence by which God adminiſters the affairs of the 
world. Whatever advantages I obtain by my own 


free endeavours, and right uſe of thoſe faculties 
and powers I have, I look upon them to be as much 
the effects of God's providence and government, as 


if they were given me immediately by Him, with- 


out my acting; ſince all my faculties and abilities 


(whatever they are) depend upon Him, and are as 
it were inſtruments of His providence to me in re- 
| ſpect of ſuch things as may be procured by theme. 


To finiſh this head: it is fo far from being im- 
Poſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of animals ſhould be 


ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſup- 


porting and defending themſelves (I mean, ſo far 


as it is conſiſtent with the general oeconomy of the 


world: for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the 


deſtruction of ſome others), that, on the contrary, 
ve ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects all have 
e Therefore if thoſe E Genes in Fo/ephus, who are ſaid bn ji 


Ors xaTarmety Ta marra, © to leave all things to God,” excluded 
human endeavours, they muſt be muck in the wrong. 


Organs 


15 
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organs and faculties adapted to their reſpective cir- 
cumſtances and opportunities of finding their pro- 
per food or prey, Sc. even to the aſtoniſhment of 
them who attend to the hiſtory of nature. If men, 
who ſeem to have more wants than any other kind, 
meet with difficulties in maintaining life, it is be- 
cauſe they themſelves, not contented with what is 
decent and convenient only, have by their luxuries 
and ſcandalous neglect of their reaſon made life 
expenſive. | . 

The world then being not left in a ſtate of con- 
fuſion or as a chaos, but reduced into order and me- 
thodized for ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of 
beings having their offices and provinces afſignd 
them; plants and animals fubſiſtence ſet out for 
them; and as they go off, ſucceſſors appointed to 
relieve them, and carry on the ſcheme, &c. that the 
poſſibility only of a general providence ſhould be al- 
low, is certainly too modeſt a demand. We ſee, or 
may ſee, that in fact there is ſuch a providence d. 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that 
providence, which is called particular ; or that, 
_ which reſpects (principally) particular men. For 
rational beings and free agents are capable of do- 
ing and deſerving well, or ill. Some will make a 


Ut ſiguis in domum aliguam, aut in g ymnaſium, aut in forum 
venerit, cum videat omnium rerum rationem, modum, diſciplinam, 
nom polſit ea fine cauſe fieri judicare, ſed eſſe aliquem intelligat, 
gui prefit, & cui pareatur, &c. © In the ſame manner as if any 
one ſhould come into a houſe or place of public exerciſe, or 
« into any court of juſtice, and ſee every thing in exact order 
t and according to ſtrict diſcipline ; ſuch an one could not 
think that all thoſe things were done without a cauſe, but 
<* he would immediately apprehend, that there was ſomebody 
© at the head, whoſe commands were obeyd, &c.”. Cic. 
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tight uſe of their faculties and opportunities, ſome 


will not: the vicious may, or may not repent, or 
repentand relapſe: ſome fall into evil habits through 


inadvertence; bad examples, and the like, rather 


than any deſign: and theſe want to be reclaimd : 


ſome may beſuppoſed to worſhip God and to crave 
His protectiòn and bleſſing, c. and then a pro- 
per anſwer to their prayers may be humbly expect- 
ed. Hence many and great differences will ariſe, 


- which will require from a governor ſuitable incou- 


ragements, rewards, correptions, puniſhments ; 
and that ſome ſhould be protected and fortunate, 
others not, or leſs. Now the good of ill ſtate of a 
man here; his fafety or danger, happineſs or unhap- 
pineſs depend upon many things, which ſeem to 
be ſcarce all capable of being determind by provi- 
dence. They depend upon what he does himſelf, 
and what — follows from his own behavi- 
our: upon what is done by others, and may either 


touch him at the ſame time, or reach him after- 


ward: upon the courſe of nature, which muſt af- 


| fe@ him: and, in fine, upon many incidents, of 
which no account is to be given :. As to what he 


does 


© Little things have many times unforeſeen and great ef- 


fects: & contra. The bare fight of a fig, ſhewn in the ſenate- 
houſe at Rome, occaſiond Carthage to be deſtroyd : quod non Tre- 


bia, aut Traſymenus, non Cannæ bufto infignes Roman nominis 


perficere poturre; non raftra Punica ad tertium lapidem wallata, 
port oque Callinæ adequitans ipſe Hannibal. Which neither the 
river Po, nor the lake Traſymentss, nor the city of Canna, 
« famous for the overthrow of almoſt the whole Roman na- 


4 tion, could do; no, nor the African camp intrenched for 
three miles round, nor Hannibal himfelf who ventured to the 


very gates of Rome.” Pix. 


R . 
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does himſelf, it is impoſſible for him, as things are 
in this maze of life, to know always what tends to 


happineſs, and what not: or if he could know, 
that, which ought to be done, may not be within 


the compaſs of his powers. Then, if the actions of 


other men are free; how can they be determind to 

be only ſuch, as may be either good or bad (as the 
caſe requires) for ſome other particular man; ſince 
ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiſtent with liber- 
ty? Beſide, numbers of men acting every one up- 
on the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
feveral degrees of ſenſe and ability which they re- 
ſpectively have, their acts, as they either conſpire, 
or croſs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly 


meet and oppoſe each other, and have different ef- 


fects upon men of different makes, or in different 


circumſtances, muſt cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and 


intangle the plot f. And as to the courſe of nature, 
if a gocd man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt 
in the article of falling, can it be expected, chat 
God ſhould . ſuſpend the force of gravitation till he 


The whole ſtory is thus related by the ſame author : Cato, 
being very ſollicitous that Carthage ſhould be utterly deſtroyd, 


produced one day in the ſenate-houſe a ripe fig, which was 


brought from thence, and, ſhewing it to the ſenators, aſked 
them, how long they thought it was, ſince that fig was pluckd 
off the tree? They all agrecd that it was very freſh ; upon which 
he told them that it was plu Ad at Carthage but three days 
before; ſo near, ſays he, is the enemy to our walls. And this 
was the occaſion of the third Panic war, in which Carthage 
was utterly deſtroyd. | 

f While every one puſhes his own deſigns, they muſt inter- 
fere, and hinder one another. A ſummum fuccedere honorem 
Certantes, iter inſæſtum fecere viai. © B y ſtriving to get to the 


< higheſt dignity, they render the way very dangerous.” * 
vekkr. 5 
15 
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is gone by, in order to his deliverance; or can we 
think it would be increaſed, and the fall haſtend; 
if a bad man was there, only that he might be 
caught, cruſhd, and made an example ? If a man's 
ſafety or proſperity ſhould depend upon winds or 
rains, muſt nem motions be impreſt upon the at- 
moſphere, and new directions given to the float- 
ing parts of it, by ſome extraordinary and new in- 
fluence from God? Muſt clouds be ſo precipitat- 
ed, or kept in ſuſpence b, as the caſe of a particular 


man or two requires? To which add, that the dif- 


fering and many times contrary intereſts of men 
are ſcarce to be reconciled. The wind, which car- 
ries one into the port, drives another back to ſea; 
and the rains, that are but juſt ſufficient upon the 


hills, may drown the inhabitants of the valleys i. In 


ſhort, may we expect miracles * : or can there be a 
particular 


. 5 Or is it not more likely, emrbon; oluodeal2g, Thy bro ra 
dre dauiv, 6 woig wor” av 3 that when a houſe falls, he that it 


falls upon ſhould be killed, what ſort of a man ſocver he be 
good or bad)” in Platinuss words? | 
d Something more than this we meet with in Org.'s para- 
phraſe, where it is ſaid, that upon Nets prayer, MNT RMD 
Ny "IR y ROD ND Tyr, © the rain, that was falling, did not 
reach to the earth.” Which ſame place Raſbi explains af- 
ter the ſame manner; jc IX). [MYR] Y 85 Ln! 
YRS 19927 d IRA WNW. © The rain came not to the earth, 
« and alſo that of it, which was in the air, did not fall to the 
ground.“ | 

i In Lucian; vc enMivroy 6 ply Boplay niet Immyebionc 6 d, viror 
N propyl; zii Landy” 6 N ana gebs, favor, © Some of the ſailors pray 
* for anorth-wind, and ſome for a ſouth-wind ; the country- 
man wiſhes fot wet weather, and the fuller for ſun-ſhiny.” 

k Some have talked to this purpoſe. So R. 4lbo ſays of 
ſome prophets and hh, holy men, M y2DT Nw 
Sa MINT, © chat they ea alter the coufſe of _— 
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particular providence, a providence that ſuits the 
ſeveral caſes and prayers of individuals, without a 


continual repetition of them, and force frequently 


committed upon the laws of nature, and the free- 
dom of intelligent agents? For my part, I verily 


believe there may. For, 5 


1. It ſeems to me not impoſſible, that God ſhould 
know chat is to come: on the contrary, it is high- 
ly reaſonable to think, that He does and muſt know 


things future. Whatever happens in the world, 


which does not come immediately from Him, 
muſt either be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of 


the motions of living beings and free agents: For 


chance we have ſeen already is no cauſe. Now as to 


the former, it cannot be impoſſible for Him, upon 


whom the being and nature of every thing de- 
pends, and who therefore muſt intimately know all 
their powers and what effects they will have, to ſee 
through the whole train of cauſes and effects, and 
whatever will come to paſs in that way!: nay, it 

is 
« or it will be alterd for them.” So R. / Abuh. that the good 


or evil, which happens to a man in this world by way of reward 
or puniſhment, Ii TDI DI XV D MWYNA PN NM PR 


SI 52 NN RINW NRINN NN, © is not only by plain mi- 


« racles, but alſo by obſcure marks; as any one may imagine, 
<« who ſecs the manner of the world.” So Abarb. N D 


2) Haza TPBDLN MTN XN, © It is that power of 


« God which changes nature by his providence.” And ac- 
cordingly in Sed. teph. we find this thankſgiving: MMR D 
y BY 532W PD vy. We praiſe thee—for thy won- 
„e ders Which we behold every day.” 
| What Cezcca ſays of the Gods (in the heathen ſtyle), may + 
be ſaid of the true God. Nota eff illi operis fur ſeries : onmumque 
illi rerum per manus ſuas iturarum ſcientia in aperto ſemper eff ; no- 
bis ex abdito ſulit, Sc.“ Known unto him is the whole courſe 
. «a 
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is :mpoſſible, that He ſhould not do it. We ourſelves, 
if we are fatisfied of the goodneſs of the materials 
of which a machine is made, and underſtand the 
force and determination of thoſe powers by which 
it is moved, can tell what it will do, or what will 
be the effect of it. And as to thoſe things which 
depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, 
it is well known, that men (by whom learn how 
to judge of the reſt) can only be free with reſpect 
to ſuch things as are within their ſphere; not great, 
God knows: and their freedom with reſpect to 
theſe can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, 
without any incumbent neceſſity, as their own rea- 
fon and judgment ſhall determin them; or to ne- 
glect their rational faculties, / /and not aſc them at 
all, but ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by the 
tendences and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itſelf acts in a manner mechanically.) Now 
He, who knows what is in mens power, what not ; 
knows the make of their bodies, and all the 8 
niſm and propenſions of them; knows the nature 
and extent of their underſtandings, and what will 
determin them this or that way; knows all the 
proceſs of natural (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſe- 
quently how theſe may work upon them m: He, I 
ſay, who knows all this, may know what men will 
do, if He can but know this one thing more, viz. 
R they will uſe their rational faculties or nat. 


* of his works; the knowledge of all thoſe things, which are 
« to paſs through his hands, 1s clear to him, but obſcure to 
, Wc. 

m oO z Cwonhapng Sede imipara: Te iaurꝗ xa, Inpopyhuata, 
God, wha formd all living creatures, underſtands his own 
- "_ thoroughly,” Px. Jup. . 
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And ſince even we ourſelves, mean and defective 
as we are, can in ſome meaſure conceive, how ſo 
much as this may be done, and ſeem to want but 
one ſtep to finiſh the account, can we with any 
ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfect being this one 
article more, or think that He cannot do that too; 
eſpecially if we call to mind, that this very power 
of ing our own faculties is held of Him a? 
| Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome men, 
not only in reſpect of phyſical cauſes and effects, 
but alſo of the future actings of mankind; and 
how very eaſie it is many times, if the perſons con- 
cernd, their characters, and circumſtances are given, 
to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to foretel 
many general events, tho the intermediate trani- 
actions upon which they depend are not known o. 
Conſider how much more remarkable this pene- 
tration is in ſome men, than in otbers : conſider fur- 
ther, that if there be any minds more perfect than 
the human, (and who can be ſo conceited of him- 
ſelf as to queſtion this?) they muſt have it in a ſtill 
more eminent degree, Proportionable to the excel- 
lence of their natures : in the laſt place, do but al- 
low (as you muſt) this power of e to be 


n Jpſæ noſtræ voluntates in canſarum ordine 4 gui certus eſt 
Deo, ejuſque pra ſcientia continetur, Ic. Our wills themſelves 
may be lookd upon as cauſes, the manner of which God cer- 

tainly knows, and it is containd in his foreknowledge, Sc.” 
St Ausr. 

» Feſi quem exitum acies Babitura fit, divinare nemo oteft; 3 
tamen belli exitum video, Ac. Tho no body can tell what may 
happen to the army, yet I ſee what the event of the war 
* will be, &c.” And after, fuer ego tam wideo animo, quam = 
| 2 gue oculis cernimus, © 1 fee it as plainly in my mind, as I 

can ſee any thing with my eyes.” Cic, | 
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in God proportionable to His nature, as in lower 
beings it is proportionable to heirs, and then it 
becomes infinite; and then again] the future acti- 
ons of free agents are at once all unlocked, and ex- 
poſed to His view. For that knowledge is not in- 
finite, which is limited to things paſt or rear, or 
which eome to pals neceſſarily. 

After all, what has been ſaid is only a feeble at- 
tempt to ſhew, how far even we can go toward a 
conception of the manner, in which future things 
may be known: but as we have no adequate idea 
of an infinite and perfect Being, His powers, and 
among them His power, of knowing, muſt infinitely 
| paſs all our underſtanding. It muſt be ſomething 

different from and infinitely tranſcending all the 
modes of apprehending things, which we know 
any thing of v. 

We know matters of fact by the help of our 
ſenſes, the ſtrength of memory, impreſſions made 
upon phanſy, or the report of others (tho that in- 
deed is comprehended under ſenſes. For that, 
which we know only by report, in proper ſpeak- 
ing we only know the report of, or we have heard 
it); and all theſe ways do ſuppoſe thoſe matters ei- 
ther to be preſent, or once to have been: but is it 
therefore impoſſible, that there ſnould be any other 
ways of knw] This is ſo far from being true, 
that, ſince God has no organs of ſenſation, nor 
ſuch mean faculties as the beſt of ours are, and 
A cannot know things in the way which 


D D p dy- mn ph. © His knowledge is not 
ſuch a ſort of a knowledge as ours is. Mai. It differs 
not MEN PRA 72K 125 DYD2) 272, © only in degree, 
but in kind.“ 4, | 
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we know them in, if He doth not know them by 
ſome other way, He cannot know them at all, even 
tho they were preſent : and therefore there muſt 
be other ways, or at leaſt another way of knowing 
even matters of fact. And ſince the difficulty we 
find in determining, whether future matters of 
fact may be known, ariſes chiefly from this, that 
we in reality conſider, without minding it, whe- 
ther they may be known in our way of knowing; 
it vaniſhes, when we recollect, that they are and 
muſt be known to God by ſome other way : and 
not only ſo, but this muſt be ſome way, that 1 is 
perfect and worthy of Him, Future, or what to us 
is future, may be as truly the object af Divine 
knowledge, as preſent is of ours: nor can we i tell, 
what reſpect paſt, preſent, to come, have to the Di- 
vine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men 
there is no ſuch thing as ſound, to blind no ſuch 
thing as light or color: nor, when theſe things are 
defined and explaind ta them in the beſt manner, 
which their circumſtances admit, are they capable 
of knowing how they are apprehended. So here, 
we cannot tell h future things are known per- 
haps, any more than deaf or blind people what 
ſounds or colors are, and ho they are perceived; 
but yet there may be a way of knowing thoſe, as 
yell as there is of perceiving theſe. As they want 
a fifth ſenſe to perceive ſounds or calors, of which 
they have no notion: ſo perhaps we mgy want a 
fixth ſenſe, or ſome faculty, of which future events 
may be the proper objects. Nor have we any more 


q Inari, quid queat eſſe, Quid nequeat : * Who are ignorant 
of what can be, and what cannot e: to uſe Lacretius's 
** _ more properly. i 
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reaſon to deny, that there is in nature ſuch a ſenſe 
or faculty, than the deaf or blind have to deny, 
that there is ſuch a ſenſe as that of hearing or ſeeing. 
We can never, conclude, that it is impaſſible for 
an infinitely perfect Being to know what a free 
agent will chooſe to do, till we can comprehend all 
the powers of ſuch a Being, and that is till we our- 
ſelves are infinite and perfect r. So far are we from 
being able to pronounce with any ſhew of reaſon, 
hath it is 7mpoſſible there ſhould be ſuch Knowledge 
in God. | 
In the laſt FR, this knowledge i is not only not 
impoſſible, but that which has been already proved 
concerning the Deity and His perfection doth ne- 
ceſſarily infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. 
For if ignorance be an imperfection, the ignorance 
of future acts and events muſt be ſo: and then if 
all imperfections are to be denied of Him, this 
muſt. . 
There is indeed a common prejudice againſt the 
preſcience (as it is uſually called) of God; which 
| ſuggeſts, that, if God foreknows things, He fore- 
| knows them infallibly or certainly : and if fo, then 
they are certain; and if certain, then they are no 
longer matter of freedom. And thus preſcience and 
freedom are inconſiſtent. But ſure the nature of a 
thing is not changed by being known, or known 
before hand. For if it is known truly, it is known 
to be what it is; and therefore is not alterd by this. 
The truth is, God foreſees, or rather ſees the ac- 
tions of free agents, becauſe they will be; not that 


Jo attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing 
is the ſame as to endeavour N HN TMmnyuy, « — become 
— * What He i is.“ Main, 
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they will be, becauſe He foreſees them . If I ſee an 


object 1 in a certain place, the veracity of my facul- 


ties ſuppoſed, it is certain that object is there: but 
yet it cannot be ſaid, it is there becauſe I ſee it there, 


or that my ſeeing it there is the cauſe of its being 


there: but becauſe it is there, therefore I ſee it 
there. It is the object, that determins my ſenſa- 


tion: and fo in the other caſe, it is a future choice 


of the free agent, that determins the preſcience, 
which yet may be infallibly true. 

Let us put theſe two contradictory propoſitions, 
B (ſome particular man) will go to church next 
Sunday, and B will not go to ous next Sunday; 
and let us fuppoſe withall, that B is free, and that 
his 
0701 will. In this caſe he may indeed do either, 
but yet he can do but one of theſe two things, ei- 
ther go, or not go; and one he muſt do. One of 
theſe propoſitions therefore is now true; but yet 
it is not the truth of that propoſition, which forces 


him to do what is containd in it: on the contrary, 


the truth of the propoſition ariſes from what he 
ſhall chooſe todo. And if that truth doth not force 
him, the Wann of that truth will not. We 


$ WILL Wen n Nr N N 9 d wywy. 
His knowledge of any thing that is future docs not pro- 


« duce the thing that is poſſible in nature.” Mam. Much 

might be inſerted upon this ſubject (out of Abarb. particularly) 
which I ſhall omit. 

© Sicut enim tu memorid tug von cogis fafta efſe que præterie- 

runt; fic Deus preſcientid ſud non cogit facienda que futura ſunt, 

” „ force the things that are paſt to have been 

« done by our remembering them; ſo God does not force the 


* things that are future — race erect 


St Ausr. 
may 
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may ſure ſuppoſe B himſelf to know certainly before 
hand, which of the two he will chooſe to do, whe- 
ther to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it 
{ depends upon his choice only): and if ſo, then 
here is B's own foreknowledge conſiſtent with his 

freedom: and if we can but, further, ſuppoſe God 
to know as much in this reſpect as B does, there 
will be God's — conſiſtent with B's 
Freedom. 
In a word, it Wa no contradiction to aſſert, 
that God certainly knows what any man will 
chooſe; and therefore that he ſhould do this can- 
not be ſaid to be impoſſible. 

2. It is not impoſſible, that ſuch laws of nature, 

Wo ſuch a ſeries of cauſes and effects may be ori- 
ginally deſignd, that not only general proviſions 

may be made for the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but 

even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, may 

_ alſo be provided for without innovations or altera- 

tions in the courſe of nature v. It is true this a- 

- mounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things 

to come are as it were comprehended under one 


— 


u Things come to paſs S xaTa quoi; Au aeg % xaTte oye" 
according to their natural courſe, and according to reaſon ;” 
and even rd opumpiripa , ourrerix >a g goyparda voub;uw, © the 
« moſt minute things, we ought to think, are duly regulated 
and connected with each other.” POT. That in Seneca 
looks ſomething like this: Hoc dico, fulmina non mitti a Jove, 
ſed fic omnia diſpoſita, ut ea etiam, que ab illo non fiunt, tamen 
fine ratione non fiant : que illius eſt.— Nam etſi Jupiter illa nunc 
non facit, fecit ut fierent. ** I affirm this, that lightning does 
not come immediately from Jupiter himſelf; but every thing 

e is ſo orderd, that even thoſe things, which are not done by 
Him, are notwithſtanding not done without reaſon ; which 

* reaſon is his.— For tho Jupiter does not do theſe things at 
this time, yet He was the cauſe of their being done.” 
- 5 | view, 
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view, eſtimated, and laid together: but when J 
conſider, what a maſs of wonders the univerſe is in 
other regards; what a Being God is, incompreben- 
fibly great and perfect; that He cannot be igno- 
rant of any thing, no not of the future wants and 
deportments of particular men; and that all N 
which derive from Him as the Firſt cauſe, muſt 
do this ſo as to be conſiſtent one with another, and 
in ſuch a manner, as to make one compact ſyſtem, 
befitting ſo great an Author: I ſay, when I con- 
ſider this, I cannot deny ſuch an adjuſtment of 
things to be within His power ». The order of 
events, proceeding from the ſettlement of nature, 
may be as compatible with the due and reaſonable 
ſucceſs of my endeavours and prayers (as incon- 
fiderable a part of the world as I am ), as with 
any other thing or phenomenon how great ſoever. 
Perhaps my meaning may be made more intel- 
ligible thus. Suppoſe M (ſame man) certainly to 
foreknow ſome way or other that, when he ſhould 
come to be upon his death-bed, would petition 
for ſome particular legacy; in a manner ſo earneſt 
and humble, and with ſuch a good diſpoſition, as 
would render it proper to grant his requeſt : and 
upon this M makes his /aft will, by which he de- 
'viſes to L that which was to be aſked, and then 
locks up the will; and all this many years before 
the death of M, and whilft L had yet no expecta- 


This ſeems to be what Euſebius means, when he ſays, 
that Divine providence does (among other things) Toi ir πẽ 
Cairu Thy Skugay tht Aνοννινν,ẽ? © appoint a proper courſe even 
< to thoſe things which we call accidental.” | 
* T pag & SvJq TH Eauty . taaSoy, For I have learnt 
what a mere nothing I am,” in Philos words. 


tion 
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tion or thought of any ſuch thing. When the time 
comes, the petition is made, and granted; not by 
making any new will, but by the old one already 
made, and without alteration : which legacy had, 
notwithſtanding that, never been left, had the peti- 
tion never been preferred. The grant may be call- 
ed an effect of a future act, and depends as much 
upon it, as if it had been made after the act. So if 
it had been foreſeen, that L would not ſo much as 
aſt, and had therefore been left out of the will; 
this preterition would have been cauſed by his car- 
riage, tho much later than the date of the will. In 
all this is nothing hard to be admitted, if M be al- 
lowd to foreknow the caſe J. And thus the prayers, 
which good men offer to the All- Ænoming God, 

and the neglects of others, may find fitting effects 
already forecaſted in the courſe of nature. Which 

Poſſibility may be extended to the labors of men, and 
their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one's obſervation, chat in 
falt particular men are very commonly (at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhd by the ge- 
neral laws and methods of nature. The natural 
(tho not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of 
virtue are peace, health, and felicity; of vice, loſs 
of philoſophical pleaſures, a diſeaſed body, debts, 
and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and 
happy, C vitious and at laſt miſerable, laboring un- 
der a late and fruitleſs remorſe ; tho this comes to 
paſs through the natural tendence of things, yet 


y The caſe here put may perhaps Gals an anſwer to that; 
which is ſaid in Miſen. maſſ. Berak. DD 1 I NAY 2 DIIK 


N. It is a vain prayer, to cry out for what is en 


66 paſt,” * 
| thee 
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theſe two caſes; being ſuppoſed ſuch as require; 
the one that B ſhould be favord, the other that C 
ſhould ſuffer for his wickedneſs, are as effetually 
provided for; as if God exerted his power in ſome 
peculiar way on this occaſion. 
3. It is not impoſſible, that men, whoſe natures : 
and actions are foreknown, may be introduced in- 
to the world in ſuch times, places, and other cir- 
cumſtances, as that their acts and behaviour may 
not only cvincide with the general plan of things; 
but alſo anſwer many private caſes too :. The pla- 
nets and bigger parts of the world we cannot but 
ſee are diſpoſed into ſuch places and order, that they 
together make a noble ſyſtem, without having their 
natural powers of attraction (or the force of that 
which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the 
laws of motion reftraind or alterd. On the contrary, 
being rightly placed, they by the obſervation of 
| theſe become ſubſervient to the main deſign. Now 
why may there not be in the Divine mind ſome- 
thing like a projection of the future hiſtory of man- 
kind, as well as of the order and motions and va- 
rious aſpects of the greater bodies of the world? 
And then why ſhould it not be thought poſſible for 
men, as well as for them; by ſome ſecret law, tho 
of another kind, or rather by the preſidence and 


guidance of an unſeen governing power, to be 


2 If Plato had not been born i in the time of Socrates, in all 
probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, with 
Lafantius's favor, he might have reaſon to thank God, guod 
Athenienfis [natus efſet], & quid temporibus Socratis, that He 
< was born at Athens, and in the days of Socrates. ” Juft as M. 
Antoninus aſcribes, gratefully, to the Gods 73 1a: , 
Dorus, Matyuor, „that he was acquainted with Apollonius 
« Maximus (his tutor) _— and Rufticus.” 

brought 
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brought into their places in ſuch a manner as that 


by the free uſe of their faculties, the conjunftions 


and oppoſitions of their intereſts and inclinations, 
the natural influence and weight of their ſeveral 
magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, 
Sc. they may conſpire to make out the ſcheme ? 
And then again, ſince generals conſiſt of particu- 
lars, and in this ſcheme are comprehended the ac- 
tions and caſes of particular men, they cannot be 
ſo ſituated reſpectively among the reſt of their ſpe- 
cies as to be ſerviceable to the principal intention, 
and fall properly into the general diagram of af- 
fairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and caſes 
do in the main correſpond one to another, and fit 
among themſelves, or at leaſt are not inconſiſtent. 
| Here is no implication of any contradiction or 
abſurdity in all this : and therefore it may at leaſt 
be fairly ſuppoſed. And if fo, it will follow, that a 
particular providence may be compatible with the 
natural freedom of mens actions. Such a ſuppoſi- 
tion is certainly not beyond the power of an al- 
mighty, perfect Being: it is moreover worthy of 
Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon 
thoſe words, and take their import, muſt believe. 

The ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch 
thoughts as theſe. For they were generally fata- 
lifts, and yet do not ſeem to have thought, that 
they were not maſters of their own actions“. 


Plato and the Stoics, ap. Plut. make fate to be cumexiv 
Avid t, by N oupe ron 3% To wap ug dg Th fury bijpeapNat, Th 
e atis dal, © a regular connexion of cauſes, and thoſe things, 
which are in our power, to belong to this connexion. 80 
that ſome things are decreed, and ſome things not.” 


& It . 
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4. It is not impoſſible (for this is all that I con- 
tend for here), that many things, ſuitable to ſeve- 
ral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſe- 
cret and ſometimes ſudden influences on our minds b, 
or the minds of other men, whoſe acts may affect 
us. For inſtance; if the caſe ſhould require, that 
N ſhould be deliverd from ſome threatening ruin, 
or from ſome misfortune, which would cettainly 
befall him, if he ſhould go ſuch a way at ſuch a 
time, as he intended: upon this occaſion ſome new 
reaſons may be preſented to his mind, why he 
ſhould not go at all, or not then, or not by that 
road; or he may forget to go. Or, if he is to be 
deliverd from ſome dangerous enemy, either ſome 
new turn given to his thoughts may divert him 
from going where the exemy will be, or the enemy 
may be after the ſame manner diverted from com- 
ing where he ſhall be, or his fthe enemy's] reſent- 
ment may be qualified, or ſome proper method 
of defence may be ſuggeſted, or degree of reſolution 


v The Heathen were of this opinion: otherwiſe Hemer could 
have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he 


= doth. Ts & ag in pte Su S phavnamic Adm- ANNE Tic A dT 


pi le ppivas* © Minerva put it into their minds. But ſome God 
< alterd their minds; and the like often: Plutarch ex- 
plains theſe paſſages thus: Ox drapirre ware? ["Opang®-] Tov Sr 
GANZ af Thy poulpso iy 53" dg i NH, A QarTaATIEG fd 
Jer © (Homer) does not make God to deſtroy the will of 


« man, but only to move him to will; nor does he produce 
3 the appetites themſelves in men, but only cauſes ſuch ima- 

« ginations as are capable of producing them.“ And after- 
wards the Gods are ſaid to help men, be buxiis To Tpaxriy 8 
pda igt ruiõ apxaic Tio 3 darraciaie S Lrivelalg lyelporrte, & rr 


Serriperme & lcdrrie, © by exciting the powers and faculties of. 
«the ſoul, by ſome ſecret principles, or imaginations or, 
< thoughts, or onthe contrary, by diverting or ſtopping them.” 


and 
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and vigor excited. After the ſame manner not on- 
| ly deliverances from dangers and troubles, but ad- 
vantages and ſucceſſes may be conferred : or on 
the other fide, men may, by way of puniſhment 
for crimes committed, incur miſchiefs and cala- 
mities. I ſay, theſe things and ſuch like may be. 
For ſince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, doalſo depend upon their 
judgments, as theſe again do upon the preſent ap- 
Pearances or non-appearances of things in their 
minds; if a ne proſpect of things can be any way 
produced, the lights by which they are ſeen alterd, 
new forces and directions impreſt upon the ſpirits, 
paſſions exalted or abated, the power of judging 
inlivend or debilitated, or the attention taken off, 
without any ſuſpenſion or alteration of the ſtand- 
ing laws of nature, then without that new voliti- 
ons, deſigns, meaſures, or a ceſſation of thinking 
may alſo be produced, and thus many things pre- 
vented, that otherwiſe would be, and many brought 
about, that would nat. But that this is far from be- 
ing impoſſible, ſeems clear to me. For the operations 
of the mind following in great meaſure the preſent 
diſpoſition of the body, ſome thoughts and deſigns, 
or abſences of mind, may proceed from corporeal 
cauſes, acting according to the common laws of 
matter and motion themſelves; and ſo the caſe may 

fall in with n. 2. or they may be occaſiond by ſome- 
thing ſaid or done by other men; and then the caſe 
may be brought under n. 3. or they may be cauſed 
by the ſuggeſtion, and impulſe, or other ſilent 
communications of ſome ſpiritual being; perhaps 
the Deity himſelf. For that ſuch imperceptible in- 
fluences and ſtill whiſpers may be, none of us all 
CEE -*: + + Wi can 
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can poſitively deny : that is, we cannot know cer- 


 tainly, that chere are no ſuch things. On the con- 


trary, I believe there are but few of them who 
have made obſervations upon themſelves and their 
affairs, but muſt, when they reflect on life paſt and 
the various adventures and events in it, find many 
inſtances, in which their uſual judgment and ſenſe 
of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to have 
been over-ruled, they knew not by what, nor how ©, 
nor why, (i. e. they have done things, which after- 
wards they wonder how they came to do); and that 
theſe actions have had conſequences very remark- 
able in their hiſtory d. I ſpeak not here of men 
dementated with wine, or- inchanted with ſome 
temptation : the thing holds true of men even in 
their ſober and more conſidering ſeaſons. 

That there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of 
new thoughts and counſels may perhaps further 
appear from this; that we ſo frequently find 


thoughts ariſing in our heads, into which we are 


led by no diſcourſe, nothing we read, no clue of 


reaſoning ; but they ſurpriſe and come upon us 


e Ea); [5 AE D] wn d zw, i petv T3 pdppraxcy, Troo- 
Tipe de à pH rex Lx Ru zridune, © The young man by miſtake 
« ſome way, I know not how, gave the poiſond cup to me, 
and that which had no poiſon in it, to Prœodarus, ſays Cal- 


S lidemidas, who defignd the poiſon for Præodorus, in Lucian. 


4 When Hannibal was in fight of Rome, non auſus eft obſe- 


dere, © he dared not beſiege it.” St JeRoM.—Sed rehigione qua- 


dam abſtinuit, quod diceret, capiendæ urbis modo non dari volun- 
tatem, modo non dari facultatem, ut teſtatur & Orafeus. « But 
« forbore upon ſome religious ſcruple, becauſe he ſaid that 

4 ſometimes he had no mind, and at other times no 
to take the city, as is related alfo by Orofizs.” Schol. 


from 
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from we know not what quarter : If they proceed- 


ed from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of 
order, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or 
were of the . 


wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they are? Not 


to add, that the world has generally acknowledg- 


ed, and therefore ſeems to have experienced ſome 
aſſiſtance and directions given to good men by the 
Deity; that men have been many times infatuated, 
and loſt to themſelves, c. If any one ſhould ob- 
ject, that if men are thus over- ruled in their act- 
ings, then they are deprived of their liberty, &c 
the anſwer is; that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be 
reſtraind, and he only accountable for thoſe acts, 
in reſpect of which he is free. 
5 If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, that 
men's minds are ſuſceptive of ſuch inſinuations and 


paſs by theſe means without fxing and refixing the 


laws of nature: any more than they are unfixt, 
when one man alters the opinion of another by 


throwing a book, proper for that purpoſe, in his 
way? I ſay, how many things may be brought 


about thus, not only in regard of our/eſves, but 


| other people, who ny be concernd in our actions, 
either immediately f, or in time through perhaps 


Neon enim cuiguam in poteftate eft quid veniat in nenterr. 


« For it is not in any man's power, what ſhall come into his 
* mind.” St Aus rm. 


f They who call d Simonidr out from Scopes and his com- 


pany, nn. The ſtory 
| .& many 


impreſſions, as frequently by ways unknown do af- 
fect them, and give them an inclination toward 
this or that, how many things may be brought to 


— 
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many intermediate events? For the proſperity or 
improſperity of a man, or his fate here, does not 


intirely depend upon his own prudence or impru- 


dence, but in great meaſure upon his ſituation 


among the reſt of mankind, and what they do. The 


natural effect of his management meeting with 


ſuch things, as are the natural effects of the acti- 
ons of other men, and being blended with them, 
the reſult may be ſomething not intended or fore- 


ſeen. 

5. There poſſibly may be, and moſt probably are 
beings inviſible, and ſuperior in nature to us, who 
may by other means be in many reſpects miniſters 
of God's providence, and authors under Him of 
many events to particular men, without altering 


the laws of nature. For it implies no contradiction 


or abſurdity to ſay there are ſuch beings : on the 


_ contrary we have the greateſt reaſon to think what 


has been intimated already ; that ſuch imperfect 
beings, as we are, are far below the tp of the ſcale. 


The pictures of ſpiritual beings cannot be drawn 


in our imagination, as of corporeal ; yet to the | 
upper and reaſoning part of the mind the idea of 


ſpiritual ſubſtance may perhaps be as clear, as that 


of corporeity s. For what penetrability is, muſt be 


| known juſt as well as what — is: and 


ſo on. 


s They, who believe there is nothing but what they can 
handle or ſee (6 2» 4>x0 oicperver α¹ẽje & dy dvr AH va xapoiv 
date da. H¼π)]j/ N vd doper;y on amrxiuer wg bv dee Alp) © and 
« do not allow any thing, that is inviſible, to have any real 
te exiſtence ;” are by Plato reckond to be void of all philoſo- 
phy, aH, oxAnpoi, aYTTUTO, A t d, © not ſo much as 
initiated, ſtupid, obſtinate, and intirely literate.” 
5 5 And 
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And ſince it has been proved (p. 137, 138), 


that all corporeal motions proceed originally from 


ſomething incorporeal, it muſt be as certain, that 
there are incorporeal ſubſtances, as that there is 


motion. Beſide, how can we tell but that there 


may be above us beings of greater powers, and 


more perfect intellects, and capable of mighty 


things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as 


we have, but fixer and inviſible? Nay, who knows 
but that there may be even of theſe many orders, 


riſing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of pow- 
er, one above another? It is no way below the ph:- 
loſophy of theſe times, which ſeems to delight in 
inlarging the capacities of matter, to aſſert the 
Poſſibility of this. But however, my own defects 
{ufficiently convince me, that I have no preten- 
ſion to be one of the firſt rank, or that which is 
| ext under the All- perfect. 
Now then, as wwe ourſelves * the uſe of our 
powers do many times interpoſe and alter the courſe 
of things within our ſphere from what it would be, 


if they were left intirely to the laws of motion 
and gravitation, without being ſaid to alter thoſe 


laws; ſo may theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in re- 
ſpect of —4 within their ſpheres, much larger 
be ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is: only 
with this difference, that as their knowledge is 
more extenſive, their intellects purer, their reaſon 


better, they may be much properer inſtruments of 
Divine providence with reſpect to us, than we can 


be with reſpect one to another, or to the animals be- 
low us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of 


theſe beings is ſo large, as to alter or ſuſpend the 


888 laws of the world; or that the world is like 
| O 3 a bung- 
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a bungling piece of clock-work, which requires 
to be oft ſet backward or forward by them ; or 
that they can at pleaſure change their condition to 
ape us, or inferior beings ; and conſequently am 
not apt haſtily to credit ſtories of portents, &c. 
ſuch as cannot be true, unleſs the natures of things 
and their manner of being be quite renverſed : yet 
(I will repeat it again) as men may be ſo placed 
as to become, even by the free exerciſe of their 
own powers, inſtruments of God's particular pro- 
vidence to other men (or animals); ſo may we well 
ſuppoſe, that theſe higher beings may be ſo diftri- 
buted through the univerſe, and ſubject to ſuch an 
Cconomy (tho I pretend not to tell what that is), 
as may render them alſo inſtruments of the ſame 
providence ;z and that they may, in proportion to 
their greater abilities, be capable, conſiſtently with 
the laws of nature, ſome way or other, tho not in 
our way, of nflvcacing human affairs in proper 
places. 

Laſth, what I have ventured to lay before you 
I would not have to be ſo underſtood, as if I pe- 
remptorily aſſerted things to be juſt in this man- 
ner, or pretended to impoſe my thoughts upon any 
body elſe : my deſign is only to ſhew, how I en- 
deavour to help my own narrow conceptions. 
There muſt be other ways above my underſtand- 
ing b, by which ſuch a Being as God is may take 
care of private caſes without interrupting the or- 
der of the univerſe, or putting any of the parts of 
it out of their channels. We may be ſure He re- 


eee es not et 
* aſhſtance in the ſame manner as man does.” Pu, Ju. | 


gards 


— 
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gards every thing as being what it is; and that 
therefore His laus muſt be accommodated to the 

true genius's and capacities of thoſe things, which 
are affected by them. The purely material part of 
the world.is governd by ſuch, as are ſuited to the 
ſtate of a being, which is inſenſible, paſſive only, and 
every where and always the ſame : and theſe ſeem 
to be {imple and few, and to carry natural agents 
into one conſtant road. But intelligent, active, free 
beings muſt be under a government of another 
form. They muſt, truth requiring it, be conſiderd 
as beings, who may behave themſeives as they 
ought, or not; as beings ſuſceptive of pleaſure and 
pain; as beings, who not only owe to God all that 
they are or have, but are (or may be) ſenſible of 
of this, and to whom therefore it muſt be natural 
upon many occaſions to ſupplicate Him for mercy, 
defence, direction, aſſiſtance; laſtly, as beings, 
whoſe caſes admit great variety : and therefore that 
influence, by which He is preſent to them, muſt 
be different from that, by which gravitation and 
common phenomena are produced in matter. This 
ſeems to be as it were a public influence, the other 
private, anſwering privq; caſes, and prayers; this 
to operate directly upon the body, the other more 
eſpecially upo 14 and upon the body by 
it, Sc. But J 5 left I ſhould go too far out 
of my depth: only adding in general, that God 
cannot put things ſo far out of His own power, as 
that He ſhould not for ever govern tranſactions and 
events in His own world; nor can perfect know- 
ledge and power ever want proper means to at- 
chieve what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I 
wy F 
O 4 
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ſtill be a particular providence notwithſtanding the 
torementiond difficulty. And then, if there may be 
one, it will unavoidably follow, that there is one: 
becauſe in the deſcription of providence, p. 171. 
nothing is ſuppoſed with reſpect to particular caſes, 
but that they ſhould be provided for in ſuch a man- 
ner as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon, and to al- 
low, that this may be done, and yet ſay, that it is 
not done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror; 
it is to charge the Perfect being with one of the 
greateſt imperfections, and to make Him not ſo 
much as a reaſonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there 
is a particular providence, as that God is a Being 
of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated according 
to reaſon, they muſt be treated according to what 
they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the compaſſio- 
nate, &c. as ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, 
Sc. according to what they are: and their ſeveral 

caſes muſt be taken and conſiderd as they are: 
which cannot be done without ſuch a providence. 
Againſt all this it has been, as one might well 


expect, objected of old, that things do not ſeem to 


be dealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good 
men very oft laboring under adverſity, pains, per- 
ſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men pre- 
vail and flouriſh. But to this an anſwer (in which 

wa | "--—— _ 


i Si curent [ Dij] homines, bene Bonis fit, malt malis : quod nunc 
aße. If they (the Gods) had any regard for men, things 
* would go well with good men, and ill with bad men; but it 
« is otherwiſe now.” Ap. Cic. The Jesus, who call this caſe 
15 201 pwn 15 p11 NL, © evil to the righteous, and good 
eto the wicked,” have written many things about it, 1 be 


ä 
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I ſhall a little further explain myſelf) is ready. 
It might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Manichean objection under prop. VII. But 
I ſhall here give one more direct: and let that and 
this be mutually aſſiſting and ſupplements each to 
the other. 1. We are not always certain, who are 
good, who wicked k. If we truſt to fame and re- 
ports, theſe may proceed, on the one hand, from 
partial friendſhip, or flattery; on the other, from 

ill natured ſurmiſes and conſtructions of thi 
envy, or malice; and on either, from ſmall matters 
aggrandized, from miſtake, or from the unſkilful 
relation even of truth itſelf. Oppoſite parties make 


a merit of blackening their adverſaries , and 


ſeen in their books : Mo. nebok. S. Iqquar. Men. hamma. Nabb. 
ab. &c. So have the Heathen philoſophers too; Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus, Simplicius, al. But the anſwers of neither are 
always juſt. God forbid that ſhould be thought true, which is 
aſſerted by Glauco, ap. Plat. that the juſt, if they had Gyges's 
ring, would do as the unjuſt, and Sr le ü da.., GM Av 
vag dE, xa. that no man is juſt voluntarily, but is forced to 
< beſo.” Or that in S. Hhafid. and Men. hamma. 5 ym PTY 
PU" 32 p Mx. Evil befalls the righteous, and the unrighte- 
* ous 2 good.“ The reaſon aſſigned for this caſe in ana- 
ther place is ſomething better: MN RI DR Dον N 175 
heck ſyn Y NawWa. Wherefore let them not ſay, that if 
good does not befall ſuch an one, then he is a wicked man.” 
But the way of ſolving it in Men. hhaiy. by MDWIN 51252, 
« a revolution of ſouls,” or what the Cabbaliſts call May. 
_  tranſmigration,” is wort of all. 
k Cadit & Ripbeus, juſtiſimus zms Qui fuit 5 * 
— equi. Dis aliter viſum. Ripheus alſo was ſlain, 
who was one of the moſt juſl men amongſt the Trojans, and 
d © a very ftrift preſerver of equity; but the Gods mult be ſub- 
“ mitted to.” Vic. 
| Virtutes ipſas invertimus. We turn even virtues into 
vices.“ Hor. 


| brightening 
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brightening their friends, undeſervedly and unmea- 
ſurably: and to idle companions and goſlips it is 


diverſion, and what makes the principal part of 


their converſation m, to rehearſe the characters of 


men, dreſt up out of their own dreams and inven- 


tions. And beſide all this, the good or bad repute 
of men depends in great meaſure upon mean peo- 
ple, who carry their ſtories from family to family, 
and propagate them very faſt: like little inſects, 


which lay apace, and the leſs the faſter. There are 


few, very few, who have the opportunity and the 
will and the ability to repreſent things truly”. Be- 
fide the matters of fact themſelves there are many 
circumſtances which, before ſentence is paſſed, 
ought to be known and weighed, and yet ſcarce 
ever can be known, but to the perſon himſelf who 


is concernd. He may have other views, and ano- 


ther ſenſe of things, than his judges have: and 


what he underſtands, what he feels, what he in- 


tends, may be a ſecret confined to his own breſt. 
A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and 
faults in his conſtitution, which it is not in his 


power to correct, be ſubject to farts and inadver- 


m Oidiy vat drr W vol; cle Go, doe rd AcAgty Te ankn\dTpia* S H- 


da bay Thewow bn” edvolag rie 9 pelrg EAXGpenvoty bp wy g p A- 
te gas we rd HN b dh D. There is nothing ſo delightful | 


© to men, as prating about things that don't belong to them, 
« eſpecially if they are drawn into it by love or hatred, and 
they are apt to conceal truth as they do moſt other things.” 


_ Grec. Nax. 


n Therefore, with Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to 
care what the multitude 1 ] ſay of us, à 8, 74 ò i 
vfl rd dina lan, ꝙ̃ à din 6 85G, & abr i . © hut what he ſays 


« who Papi + * 7 itn ettaed 


one who is 1 itſelf.” 


— 
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tencies, or obnoxious to ſnares, which he cannot be 
aware of; or through want of information or pro- 
per helps he may labor under invincible errors, 
and act as in the dark: in which caſes he may do 
things, which are in themſelves wrong, and yet 
be innocent, or at leaſt rather to be pitied, than 
cenſured with ſeverity. Or perhaps the cenſurer, 
notwithſtanding this kind of men talk as if they 
were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf in his 
opinion, and judge that to be wrong, which in 
truth is right o. Nothing more common than this. 
Ignorant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the 

actions of lerterd and philoſophical men by the tat- 


0 or, v. v. he may judge that to be be, which is 2vrong. 
This ſeems to be pretty much the caſe in that enumeration of 
good men, who ſufferd, ap. Cic. Cur duo Scipiones, fortifſimos 
& optimos wiros, in Hiſpania Pænus oppreſſit * Car Maximus ex- 
tulit filium conſularem? Car Marcellum Anmbal interemit, c. 
« How did it come to paſs, that the Carthaginians overthrew 
 * the two Scipzo's in Spain, thoſe brave and excellent men? 

„How came Maximus to bury his ſon, when he was fit to be 
« aconſul? How came Hannibal to kill Marcellus? c.“ 
For here they are reckond boni, © good,” only becauſe they 
were fortes, © valiant ;” that is, becauſe they had been zea- 
lous and ſucceſsful inftruments in conquering and deſtroying 
them, who happend to be ſo unfortunate as to be neighbours 
to the Romans, upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only 
to inlarge their own territories. Is this to be good? Doth it de- 
ſerve ſach a particular obſervation, that F. Maximus buried 2 
| ſon, after he had been Conſul too? How doth it appear, that 
Marcellus was a better man than Hannibal? Is it ſuch a won- 
der, if they, who ſpend their lives in ſlaughter, ſhould at length 
be ſlain themſelves ? If the margin permitted, more remarks 
might be made upon this catalogue: as alſo ſome upon that, 
which follows in the ſame place, of others, guibus improbes op- 
time evenit, who, tho they were very bas men, yet kad 
very good fortune,” 
* tle 
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tle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, or by the faſhion of the country: and 
people of differing religions judge and condemn 
each other by their own tenents; when both of 
them cannot be in the right, and it is well if ei- 
ther of them are. To which may be added, that 
the true characters of men muſt chiefly depend 
upon the unſeen part of their lives; ſince the trueſt 
and beſt religion is moſt private, and the greateſt 
wickedneſs endeavours to be fo v. Some are mo- 
deſt, and hide their virtues : others hypocritical, 
and conceal their vices under ſhews of ſanctity, 
good nature, or ſomething that is ſpecious. So that 
it is many times hard to diſcern, to which of the 
two ſorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be 
ageregated. 2. It rarely happens, that we are com- 
pPetent judges of the good or bad fortune of other 

people 4. That, which is diſagreeable to one, is 
many times agreeable to another, or diſagreeable 
in a leſs degree. The miſery accruing from any 
infliction or bad circumſtance of life is to be com- 
puted as in p. 53, 54: or according to the reſiſt- 
ence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets 


p Vitæ poſſſcenia celant, © that part of life which they keep 
< ſecret from the world” (in Lucr.) may be aptly applied to 
the wicked. Multi famam, conſcientiam pauci verentur. © Many 
are afraid of common report, but few Rand in; awe of their 
on conſciences.” PIM jun. 

4 Neg; mala wel bona, que wulgus putat: multi, qui conflic- 
tari adverſis videntur, beati ; ac pleriq; quanquam magnas per opes, 
miſerrimi, Nc. We are not to judge things to be good or 
„bad, from the opinion which the vulgar have of them; for 
“ abundance of people are happy, who have many difficulties 
to ſtruggle with; and a great many men are very — | 
— = og they be very rich.” Tacitus, 

with, 


* 
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with. If one man can carry a weight of four or 


five hundred pounds as well as another can the 


weight of one hundred, by theſe different weights 
they will be equally loaded. And fo the ſame po- 
verty or diſgrace, the ſame wounds, &c. do not 
give the ſame pain to all men. The apprehenſion 
of but a vein to be opend is worſe to ſome, than 
the apparatus to an execution is to others : and a 


word may be more terrible and ſenſible to tender 


* natures, than a ſword is to the ſenſeleſs, or intrepid 
breed. The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to in- 
joyments: men have different taſts, and the uſe of 
the ſame things does not beget equal pleaſure in all. 
Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. We 
do not ſee the inward ſtings and ſecret pains, which 
many of thoſe men carry about them, whoſe ex- 
ternal ſplendor and flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much ad- 
mired by beholders : nor perhaps ſufficiently con- 


r Feliciorem tu Mecænatem putas, cui amoribus anxio, & ro- 


roſe uxoris guotidiana repudia deflenti, ſamnus per ſymphoniarun: 
cantum, ex longinguo bene reſonantium, guæritur? Mero ſe lice! 
fepiat,— ; tam vigilabit in plumd, quam ille | Regulus] in cruce. 
ut dubium [non] fit, an elefione fati data, plures Reguli naſci, 


quam Mecænates delint. Do you think Mecenas was very 
happy, who was always ſollicitous about intrigues, and com- 


« plaining of the refuſals of an ill- natured wife, inſomuch that 
« he could have no other ſleep, but what was procured by the 
_«« agreeable ſound of ſoft muſic, at a diſtance. Tho he 
« dozes himſelf with wine, — he will be as reſtleſs in a bed of 
down, as (Regulus) upon a gibbet.—So that there is no 
doubt, but if fate would put it to men's choice, there would 


* more men chooſe to be born Regulus s than Mecanas's.” SER. 


i, quos pro felicibus aſpicitis, fi non qua occurrunt, ſed qua la- 

tent, wvideritis, miſeri ſunt. * Thoſe men which you look upon 

© to be happy, if you were to ſee how diſſerent they are in 

private, from what _ are in public, you would thirk 
ec « miſerable.” dem. | 

| ider 


— 
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ſider the filent pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſing 
from temperance, moderate deſires, eaſy reflexi- 
ons, a conſciouſneſs of knowledge and truth; with 
other pleaſures of the mind, much greater many 
times than thoſe of the body *. Before one can pro- 
nounce another happy or otherwiſe, he ſhould 
know all the other's injoyments and all his ſuffer- 
ings t. Many misfortunes are compenſated v by 
ſome larger indowments, or extraordinary felici- 

ties in other reſpects. But ſuppoſe the pleaſures of - 

ſome, and the ſufferings of ſome others, to be juſt 
as they appear : ſtill we know not the conſequences 


' * Archimedes, having found the way of ſolving a problem 
(examinandi, an corona aurea fprorfſus eſſet) (C wiz. whether a 


< crown was made of pure gold or no”) ran in an ecſtaſy out 


of the bath, crying Ea, ] have found out a ſolution ;” but 


whoever heard of a man, that after a luxurious meal, or the 


injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, crying out Bieena, or 
 Teplanxa, © T have glutted myſelf, I have injoyed her?” Prur. 
t Fatis contraria fata rependenn. Balancing the loſs deter- 

« mind by one fate, with the proſpect of good determind by 
* another.” Vir. See what Pliny writes of Agrippa, the other 
great favorite and miniſter of Auguſtus, whom he reckons to be 


the only inſtance of felicity among them who were called 


Agrippe. 1s queg; adverſa pedum valetudine, miſera juventa, ex- 
ercito evo inter arma morteſque, — infelici terris ſtirpe omni, — 
Ppræterea brevitate æ vi, — in tormentis adulteriorum conjugts, fo- 
ceriq; pregravi ſervitio, luiſſe augurium pra poſteri natalis exi- 
flimatur. He alſo by a diſeaſe in his feet, by a miſerable 
« young time, having ſpent his years amongſt arms and death, 
* —all his relations miſerable upon earth, —beſide, his life 
< very ſhort, —it was the general opinion, that what his unna- 
< tural birth foreboded was fulfilled, in the torments he in- 
<« dured by his wife's adulteries, 6 
* -in-law.“ 

u OD wy d aſatpet didu & decay dodviv. © The loſs of his 

* (Homer s) eyes was compenſated by Ge gift of tweet har- 
* 2 Hon. 

of 
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of them v. The pleaſures of thoſe men may lead 
to miſeries greater than thoſe of the latter, and be 
in reality the greater misfortune : and, again, the 
ſufferings of theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding 
advantages *. So that indeed we know not how to 
name theſe outward appearances of particular men, 
nor which to call happineſs, which the contrary ; 
unleſs we knew the inward ſenſe of the perſons 


themſelves, all their true circumſtances, and what 


will be hereafter conſequent upon their preſent 
ſucceſs or adverſity. 3. Men ought to be conſiderd 
as members of families, nations, mankind, the uni- 
verſe, from which they cannot be ſeparated : and 


then from the very condition of their being it will 


appear, that there muſt be great inequalities 7; 
that the innocent cannot but be ſometimes involv- 


ed in general calamities or puniſhments, nor the 


guilty but ſhare in public profperities* ; and that 
the good of the whole ſociety or kind is to be re- 


carded preferably to the preſent pleaſure of any 
_ individual, if they happen to claſh *. Laſtly, if the 


V Zenoreckondhe made a good voyage, when he was ſhip- 
wracked. Dioc. L. 


* If a good man labors under poverty, ſickneſs, or the like, 


tic aa di vi vcπνεοανι Cdvri d g à r , © it muſt end in ſome- 
thing that is good, either in his life-time or after death ;” 
for how can he be neglected of God, who ſtudies according 
to his poor abilities to be like Him? PLaTto. 


7 Who blames a drama, becauſe all the perſons are not he- 


Toes? Pror. 


2 DN AMR 172 Doyni. © We muſt judge of the world, 
c Apars. & 
Pall. 
a Mip- judy bana hu, 3 fame Ana a; «The 


* partis made for the ſake of the whole, and nat the whole 


for the ſake of the part.” Praro. 
UOrFtUCus 
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wirtuous man has undergone more in this life, than 
it would be reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was 
no other; yet thoſe ſufferings may not be unreaſon- 
| able, if there is another. For they may be made 
| up to him by ſuch injoyments, as it would be rea- 
| ſonable for him to prefer, even with thoſe previ- 
| dus mortifications, before the pleaſures of this life 
with the loſs of them. And moreover, ſometimes 
the only way to the felicities of a better ſtate may 
lie through dark and difficult paſſes, diſcipline to 
ſome men being neceſlary, to bring them to refle&, 
and to force them into ſuch methods as may pro- 
duce in them proper improvements; ſuch, as o- 
| / therwiſe and of themſelves they would never have 
faln into. On the other ſide, if vitious and wicked 
men do proſper and make a figure; yet it is poſſi- 
ble their ſufferings hereafter may be ſuch, as that 
the exce/s of them above their paſt injoyments may 
be equal to the juſt mulct of their villanies and 
wickedneſs. And further, their worldly pleaſures 
(which muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſuch as are not phi- 
 loſophical, or moderated and governd by reaſon 
and habits of virtue) being apt to fill the mind, 
and ingroſs the whole man, and by that means to 
__ exclude almoſt all right reflexions, with the proper 
applications of them, may be the very cauſes of 
their ruin ; whilſt they leave them under ſuch de- 
fects at the end of their days, as we ſhall ſee after- 
ward tend to unhappineſs. 
If what is objected be in many inſtances rue, 
this only infers the necęſſity of a future ſtate : that 
is, if good and bad men are not reſpectively treat- 
ed according to reaſon in this life, they may yet be 
ſo * if this and another to follow be taken 
— 
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together into the account b. And perhaps it is (as 
I have been always apt to think) in order to con- 
vince us of the certainty of a future ſtate, that in- 
ſtances of that kind have been ſo numerous. For he 
muſt not only be guilty of blaſphemy, but re- 
duced to the greateſt abſurdity, who, rather than 
he will own there is ſuch a ſtate, is forced to make 
God an unreaſonable Being ©: which I think a- 
mounts to a ſtrong demonſtration, that there is one. 
But of that more hereafter. 


XIX. F ue would behave ur ſelves as being what 
doe cannot but be ſenſible we are, towards GOD as 
being what He is according to the foregoing propoſi- 
tions; or, if we would endeavour to behave ourſelves 
towards bim according to truth, we muſt obſerve _ 
following and the like particulars. 

1. We muſt not pretend to repreſent Him by any 
picture or image whatſoever d. Becauſe this is flatly | 


b Divine providence and the immortality of the ſoul muſt 
ſtand and fall together. Sr &x ip q A0 avaipiyra Shreve 
« If you take away the one, the other will follow.” Pl ur. 

e Turo Tautly ig T3 d ot D eivas D dei d irre wh wpovoceiy* d h 
ra fd dyaSH ta g duale. It is the ſame thing to think there 
« is no God, or if there be one, that he does not govern the 
« world; or if he does govern it, he is not a good and juſt 
« governor.” Hitroct. 
_ 4 Sure no body ever did in reality pretend to do this. Ac- 
_ cording to Diog. L. the Egyptians ſet up Zyinuda, ſome or- 
% naments,” in their temples, v5 6 au, Thy 72 G gcoppiy : for 
that very reaſon, becauſe they did not know his ſhape ; or, how 
to repreſent Hum. Their images ſeem to have been ſymbols 
or hierogly phics, expreſſing ſomething of their ſenſe or opinion 
concerning Him. For, as Maimgzides obſerves, no man ever 
did or ever will worſhip an idol, made of metal, ſtone, or 
wood, as that Being who made heaven and carth. 
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to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenſible nature, 
Sc *. 

i IWe ought to be ſo far from doing this, that 
even the language we uſe, when we ſpeak of Him, 
and eſpecially of His paſitive nature and eſſential pro- 

perties, ought not only to be choſen with the utmoſt 
care, but alſo to be underſtood in the ſublimeſt ſenſe : 
and the ſame is true with reſpe# to our thoughts, 
mut. mutand f. Or thus: we muſt endeavour to 
think and ſpeak of Him in the moſt reverent terms 
and moſt proper manner we are ables; keeping 
withal this general concluſion, and as it were ha- 
bitual reflexion in our minds, that, tho we.do the 
beſt we can, He is ſtill ſomething above all our 
conceptions ; and defiring, that our faint expreſſions 
may be taken as aiming at a higher and more pro- 
portionable meaning. Todo otherwiſe implies not 
only, that His mode of exiſtence and eſſential at- 
tributes are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which 
is more) that our words and phraſes, taken from 


e Noneft dubium, „„ 


et. Without doubt there can be no true religion, where there 


are any images. Lacr. 

f Ac yag tpyor onparF- 73 owparnau; vi b Ed, dr Jude 
70 To Tai; molaig Ta; Eprontoas Parraclae neu. ws Sin, Ii 
3 Ta; i, ajpapriag d wy pavracie; d, ar ws ipya © iy buys - 
luna dualer ale dai. © For as, when any thing is done by the 


body, it is done groſsly, ſo, when any thing is done by the 
* ſoul, it is done according to its own will, and by ſuch repre- 


© ſentations as are agreeable to it's thoughts; wherefore it is 
put reaſonable to think, that fins in our thoughts are not 


mere imaginations only, but works really done in che ſoul.” 


St Bas 11. 


E eren. Zwaile velvrec. © To think nothing but what is 
& worthy of God.” St Currys, | 


among 
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among ourſelves b and the objects of our faculties, 
are adequate expreſſions of them: contrary to truth. 


To explain myſelf by a few inſtances. When 


we aſcribe mercy to God, of implore His mercy, it 


muſt not be underſtood to be mercy like that, 


which is called compaſſion in us. For tho this be a 
very diſtinguiſhing affection in human mature i, 
to which we are made ſubject for good reaſons, 
the conſtitution of the world and circumſtances 
of our preſent ſtate making it neceſſary for us to 
compaſſionate each the ſufferings of another; yet it 
is accompanied with uneafine/s, and muſt therefore 
not be aſcribed ſtrictly to God in that ſenſe, in 
which it is uſed when aſcribed to ourſelves. It 
perhaps may not be amiſs to call it Divine mercy, 


or the like; to diſtinguiſh it: and to ſhew, that 


we mean ſomething, which, tho in our low way 
of ſpeaking and by way of analogy we call it by 
the ſame name, is yet in the perfect nature of God 
very different. Or we may conſider it in general 
as the manner, in which God reſpects poor ſuppli- 
ants and proper objects for their good. For cer 


tainly the reſpect or relation, which lies between 


God, conſiderd as an unchangeable Being, and one 


h We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the cus every where ineul- 


cate, N a hw] , © according to the language of men”) 
only «Topia' eiue er iifare Wap ily yETDNG f 


Tagipoilec, for want of proper words, - we convert our fa- 


vourite words into metaphors.” PLoT. 


i Melliffima corda Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 
Que Jachrymas dedit, hec neftri pars optima ſenſis.—ſeparat hoc 


ng à grege mutorum, c. Nature confeſſes that ſhe has 


given to mankind hearts that are very ſoft (and eaſy to be 


affected). She has given them tears, which are the beſt part 
of our ſenſes—for theſe diſtinguiſh us from brute creatures.” 


P2 that 
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that is humble and ſupplicates and endeavours to 
qualify himſelf for mercy, cannot be the ſame with 
that, which lies between the ſame unchangeable 
God and one that is obſtinate, and will not ſuppli- 
cate, or endeavour to qualify himſelf * : that is, 
the ſame thing, or Being, cannot reſpect oppoſite 


and contradictory characters in the ſame manner; 
him who does behave himſelf as before, and him 
who does not. Therefore when we apply to the 


mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infir- 
mities and wants, the deſign is not to move His 
affections, as good ſpeakers move their auditors by 
the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars 
theirs by importunities and tears; but to expreſs 

our own ſenſe of ourſelves and circumſtances in 
fuch a manner, as may render us more capable of 


the emanations of Divine goodneſs, and fit to re- 


ceive ſuch inſtances of His beneficence, as to us 
may ſeem to be the effects of compaſſion, tho they 


proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For 


it may be, and no doubt is agreeable to perfect 
reaſon always and wit bout alteration, that he, who 
labors under a ſenſe of his own defects, honeſtly 


uſes his beſt endeavours to mend what is amiſs, 


and (among other things) flies for relief to Him, 
upon whom his being and all that he has do de- 
pend, ſhould have many things granted him, 
which are not given to the careleſs, obdurate, un- 
aſking * part of mankind ; tho his expreſſions and 


& The ratio of G to M+q is different from that of G to 


M-: and yet G remains unalterd. 


2 Ila; av dein TS wp; ràg dH, ab . wh al, IiForas wepunaeg = 
53 «© Why ſhould God, who is in his own nature beneficent, 


L. qe any thing to N 5 


8 E if he does not aſk it?” HIEROcL. 
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manner of addreſs, with all his care, are ſtill in- 
adequate, and below the Divine nature. In ſhort, 
by our applications we cannot pretend to produce 
any alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration 
in ourſelves we may alter the relation or reſpect 

lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His 
attributes of mercy, Juſtice, &c. cannot be as we 
conceive them : becauſe in him they are one. Per- 

haps they may more properly be called together 
Divine reaſon : which, as it exerts itſelf upon this 
or that occaſion, is by us variouſly denominated. 

Here it muſt not be forgot, that mercy or mer- 
cies are many times taken for advantages or bene- 

fits injoyd by us : and then they are properly a- 
ſcribed to God, from whom they proceed as the 

effects of His beneficence and providence. 

When we ſpeak of the knowledge of God, we 
muſt not mean, that He knows things in the way 
that we do: that any intention or operation of His 
mind is requiſite to produce it : that He appre- 
hends things by any impreſſions made upon Him: 
that He reaſons by the help of ideas : or even that 
the knowledge, which in us is moſt intuitive and 
immediate, does in any degree come up to the mode 
in which He knows things. We muſt rather in- 
tend, in general, that there is nothing, of which He 
is, or can be ignorant : which has been ſaid already; 
and is, I am afraid, as much as we can ſafely ſay. 

When glory, honor, praiſe m are given to God; 
or He is ſaid to do any thing for His own glory, or 

m Tay aloe ofa ic He-, d parity v 3 Six xv. & Some- 

, 66 - thing ow and better, than praiſe, belongs to that which 
P 3 ”0 
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ve to propoſe the glory of His name in what we 


do; thoſe words ſhould not be taken as ſtanding 
for that kind of glory and applauſe, which is ſo in- 
duſtriouſly ſought, and capriciouſly ® diſtributed 
among us mortals, and which I will take this op- 
portunity to handle a little more /argely, in order 
to give here a ſpecimen of the world, and fave 
that trouble in another place. Among us ſome are 
celebrated for ſmall matters, either through the ig- 
norance of the multitude, the partiality of a fac- 
tion, the advantage of great friendſhips, the uſual 
deference paid to men in eminent ſtations, or mere 
good luck o; and others for atchieving ſuch things, 
as if they were duly weighed, and people were 


not impoſed upon by falſe notions, firſt introduced | 


in barbarous times, and ſince poliſhd and brought 
into faſhion by hiſtorians, poets, and flatterers, 


would appear rather to be a diſgrace to ſavages 


than any recommendation of rational and civilized 


natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and 


parts, and birth are followd with encomiums and 
honors, which, tho they may be the felicities and 
privileges of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, 


Who received them gratis, and contributed no- 


« is perfectly good.” Therefore 59% g d, « God and 
perfect goodneſs” are above praiſe. ArzsT. ol vd Subs ima 
vdyris yenotel elow, zu adde i dg. They who praiſe the Gods, 
« make themſelves ridiculous, for that is to equal them with 
« gurſelves.” AnDroNn. Rao. 

n Cleon, only a ſongſter [3], had a ſtatue at Thebes, kept 
2 when Fiadar himſelf had none. See the ftory in fl. 
FDeneus 

o What Seneca ſays of Alexander, is true of many an other 
heroe : pro virtute erat felix temeritas, that his ſucceſsful 


. raſhneſs was eſteemd virtue,” 


thing 
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thing ? themſelves toward the acquiſition of them: 
whilſt real virtue and induſtry (which, even when 
unſucceſsful, or oppreſt by ill health or unkind 
fortune, give the trueſt title to praiſe) lie diſregard- 

ed. Thirſt after glory, when that is deſired mere- 
ly for its own ſake, is founded in ambition and va- 
nity: the thing itſelf is but a dream, and imagi- 
nation; ſince, according to the differing humors 
and ſentiments of nations and ages, the ſame thing 
may be either gloricus or inglorious : the effect of it, 
conſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is neither more health, 
nor eſtate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who 
has it; or if that be any thing, it is but what muſt. 
ceaſe when the man dies: and, after all, as it lives 
but in the breath of the People. a little ſly envy or 
a new turn of things extinguiſhes it *, or perhaps 
it goes quite out of itſelf *, Men pleaſe themſelves 
with notions of immortality, and fancy a perpetu- 
ity of fame ſecured to themſelves by books and 

teſtimonies of hiſtorians : but, alas! it is a ſtupid 

deluſion, when they imagin themſelves preſent, 


p Tumes alto Druſorum ſanguine, tanquam Feceris ipſe aliquid, 
Sc. « You puff yourſelf up, becauſe you are of the noble blood 


of the Druſi; as if you had done ſome (great) thing your- 
<< felt.” Juv. 

q Gloria — eats wit, # gloria tantum eſt ? « What 
0 2 higheſt degree of glory, if it be only mere glo- 

ry?“ Jvv. 

r — IND) 'N D Daρα⁰ IM) 12 2VT. © To-day 
< here, ccc | 
Worm.“ S. Haas. 

KH e © A very uncertain poſſeſſion. Pr. Joo. ' 

Even the great pyramid in Egypt, tho it ſtill remains, hath 
not been able to preſerve the true name of its builder; which is 
* 
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and injoying that fame at the reading of their 
ſtory after their death. And, beſide, in reality 
the man is not known ever the more to poſterity, 
becauſe his name is tranſmitted to them: he 
doth not live, becauſe his name does. When it 
is ſaid, F. Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, beat Pompey, 
changed the Roman commonwealth into a monar- 
chy, &c. it is the ſame thing, as to ſay, the con- 
queror of Pompey, &c. was Ceſar : that is, Cæſar 
and the conqueror of Pompey are the ſame thing ; 
and Cæſar is as much known by the one deſigna- 
tion as by the other. The amount then is only 
this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pom- 
pey; or ſome body conquerd Pompey ; or rather, 
fince Pompey is as little known now as Cæſar, ſome 
Body conquerd ſome body u. Such a poor buſineſs is 


this boaſted immortality *: and ſuch, as has been 
here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us! 


The notion of it may ſerve to excite them, who 
having abilities to ſerve their country in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do ſome other good, 
have yet not philoſophy enough to do this upon 

principles of virtue, or to ſee through the glories 


of the world (juſt as we excite children by praiſing 
them; and as we ſee many good inventions and 
improvements proceed from emulation and vani- 


u Ta 0v9j44T4 TWy Wd WOAUUpLVATEY Dνν Tpi7Ov TiVa YAWTOHUETE ig. 
The names of thoſe, who in former times were very much 
* celebrated, are now ſome way or other become quite obſo- 
„ lete.“ M. AnTox. . 

w Miuxpov # An n bg ta, & a d xate Tadoxiy dr2purapiwy THe 
xica r oputyoy, x, Bx £:JoTwy u lav, drt ye e wpomraka TeOwnxita, 
6 The longeſt fame amongſt poſterity is but ſhort, by reaſon 
« of the quick ſucceſſion by poor mortals dying, who know 
“neither themſelves, nor any that died ſome time ago.” 7. 
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ty): but to diſcerning men this fame is mere air, 
and the next remove from nothing x; what they 
deſpiſe, if not ſhun. I think there are two conſide- 
rations, which may juſtify a deſire of ſome glory 
or honor : and ſcarce more. When men have 
formd any virtuous actions, or ſuch as fit eaſy 
upon their memories, it is a reaſonable pleaſure to 
have the teſtimony of the world added to that of 


their own conſciences, that they have done well, = 


and more than that, if the reputation acquired by 
any qualification or action may produce a man any 
real comfort or advantage (if it be only protection 
from the inſolencies and injuſtice of mankind ; or 
if it enables him to do by his authority more good 


to others), to have this privilege muſt be a great. 


ſiatisfaction, and what a wiſe and good man may be 
allowd, as he has opportunity, to propoſe to him- 
ſelf. But then he propoſes it no farther than it may 
be aſeful : and it can be no farther uſeful than he 
wants it. So that, upon the whole, glory, praiſe, 
and the like, are either mere vanity, or only valu- 
able in proportion to our defects and wants. If then 
thoſe words are underſtood according to the im- 


port and value they have among men, how dares 


any one think, that the Supreme being can pro- 
| Poſe ſuch a mean end to Himſelf as our praiſes? 
He can neither want, nor value them. Alexander, 


x Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce ſummo Invenies ? 
* Weigh Hannibal in the ſcales, and ſee how many pounds 
there remain of that great commander.” Joy. 


y ix. rd of rad ayexToH teu, tig do Av 6 rauf- bee 
| Euaroy rh Nπννοj⁰).e Wpoody faury* d It unrte vdr, dANGTPION, AR. 
* Praiſes may be borne, ſo long as the perſon praiſed knows 
* that all the things which are ſaid belong to him, but all, that 
& is beyond this, is — to the — Lucian. 
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according to his taſte of things, it may well be ſup- 
poſed would have been proud to have heard that 
he ſhould be the ſubject of ſome ſecond Homer - 
in whoſe ſneets his name might be imbalmed for 
ages to come; or to have been celebrated at Athens, 
the mother of ſo many wits and captains : but ſure 
even he, with all his vanity, could not propoſe to 
himſelf as the end of all his fatigues and dangers 
only to be praiſed by children, or rather by worms 
and inſecis, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome 
faint ſenſe of his greatneſs . And yet how far ſhort 
is this compariſon ! In concluſion therefore, tho 
men have been accuſtomd to ſpeak of the Deity 
in terms taken from princes, and ſuch things as 
they have, in their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe 
are now incorporated into the language of Di- 
vines; and tho, conſidering what defects there are 
in our ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we cannot 
well part with them all : yet we muſt remember to 
exalt the ſenſe of them, or annex ſome mental qua- 
lification to the uſe of them. As, if God be faid 
to do things for His own glory, the meaning I 
| Þumbly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcendent ex- 
cellence of His nature may be collected from the 
form of the world and adminiſtration of things in 
it; where there occur ſuch marks of inexpreſſible 
wiſdom and power, that He needed not to have 
given us greater, had He only intended His own 


| © Manaploag ally LA] Fri g C che wich, 5 THAgurhoas f- 
yaru xhpu®- ux). He efteemd him (Achilles) happy, be- 
* cauſe he had a faithful friend while living, and one that 
celebrated him highly after he was dead.” Prur. # 

= As P/aphon was celebrated by the birds, ſinging Miyas dil 


glory: 


Lag, P/aphon is a great God.“ M. Trx. 
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glory: or ſomething to this purpoſe. Or if the glo- 


ry of what we do, be aſcribed to Him; by this muſt 


be ſignified, that no glory is due to us, who have 
no powers, but what originally depend upon Him; 
and that we deſire therefore to acknowledge Him 
to be the true author of all that, which is laudable 
in us b. 

When we thank Cod for any deliverance or in- 


joyment, this muſt not be ſo underſtood, as if He 
could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious acknow- 


ledgments, or wanted complements, or any return 
from us. I is rather a profeſſion of the ſenſe we 
have of our wants and defects, of the beneficence 
of His nature, and the greatneſs or ſeaſonableneſs 
of the mercies received : an effort of. a poor de- 


pendent being, who deſires to own things, as far 


as he is able, to be what they are ©; and eſpecially 
to beget in himſelf ſuch a difpoſition of mind, as 
he ought to have towards his Almighty benefaZor. 


When we are ſaid to be ſervants of God, or to 


ſerve Him, or do Him ſervice, theſe phraſes are 
not to be taken as when one man is ſaid to be ſer- 


vant of anot ber, or to do him ſervice. For here it 
* ef REO CSE 


b ante at A 5 


audi afſumptum arbitramur. When honors are heaped up- 


„ on us—and we return thanks to the Gods, we do not then 


« take any of the merit to ourſelves.” Cic. o à d ur- 
71; eic S df. When you do any good thing, aſcribe 
rr Diog. L. 


c El yag 5 Hf dura get da ur afiav work vdr ,t, -N yas Thy 


dard d dveveynely ex apic lav dixato av n. For tho we cannot 
da the thing as it ought to be done yet it is but Juſt 


« and fit that we e —— far as is in o 


power.“ CHRYs, 


beneficial 
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beneficial to the man who is ſerved, and what he 
wants, or fancies he wants: but nothing of want 
can be ſuppoſed in God, nor can we any way be 
profitable or ſerviceable to Him. To ſerve Him 
therefore muſt rather be to worſhip or adore Him 
(of which ſomething by and by). And thus that 
word in another language, of which our - ſerve is 


but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed : as to ſerve 


a graven image d is to worſhip the image; but can- 
not ſignify the doing of any thing, which may be 
ſerviceable or uſeful to the dead ſtone. Or to ſerve 
od may be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomething like 
that: Serve the king of Babylon. For they were 
{aid to ſerve the king of Babylon, who ond his 
authority, and lived according to his laws, tho 
they did nothing, nor had any thing perhaps, which 
could be particularly ſerviceable to him: and fo 
they may be ſaid to ſerve God, or to be His ſer- 
wants, who live in a continual ſenſe of His ſove- 
raign nature and power over them, and endeavour - 
to conform themſelves to the /aws which He has 
impoſed upon them f. In theſe ſenſes we pray, that 
we may live to ſerve Him: that is, we pray, that 
we may live to worſhip Him, and practiſe thoſe 


4 (T2 VN ERMPDD NR: DD TAY 5D, «© all they 
* who ſerve images, are worſhippers of images, & /im. paſſ. 
Deut. xii. mention is made of the places, TW IT2Yy WR 
ML, „ where the nations ſerved their images, &c.” 
in the Chaldee paraphraſe it is ſaid 17D, © worſhipped them ;” 
and in the Septuagint it is ſaid , © worſhipped them” 
{in the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe) and the ſame in the Vulgar Latin. 
© 532 PR De NA. © Serve the king of Baby/on.” 
F Plato applies the word ſerve even to the laws themſelves 
in that phraſe, viz, Tau vt vouerc, © to ſerve the laws.” 
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laws of reaſon and virtue, to which rational na- 
tures are by Him ſubjected s. 
Many more reflexions might be made upon epi- 


thets and ways of ſpeaking, introduced by cuſtom, 


from rude antiquity, or by neceſſity following from 
the narrownels either of men's minds, or their lan- 
guage. It is plain, that love, anger, hands, eyes, 
Kc. when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch 


bodily parts or paſſions as are found in us. Even 


the pronouns, my, thy, bis (as His people, His 


houſe, Sc.) require much * in the uſe of 


them b. 

3. We ſball find ourſelves bound to worſhip Him, 
in the beſt manner we can. For by worſhipping Him 
I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He 
is, and ourſelves to be what we are, by ſome more 
| ſolemn and proper act: that is, by addreſſing our- 
ſelves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme 
cauſe, and Governor of the world, with acknowledg- 
ments of what we injoy, petitions for what we 
really want, or He knows to be convenient for us i, 


: 8 Ec Ad two gane yung waphxorree. © We give no 


more to Him, than to one whom we freely acknowledge 1 to 
have the dommion over us.“ Px. Jup. | 

b pg YIWD. The wiſe will underſtand.” 

i Care muſt be taken how we pray, leſt we ſhould af: what 
may be hurtful to us. O dont? winning wpopntiiag ye wpoo Trio Jas, 
dog wh Mon Tic avrey expurr@ hνιt, dana, dend N dya dd, © for 
there ſeems to be need of great prudence, leſt a man, by 
© not rightly underſtanding himſelf, ſhould aſk for ſuch things 


nas he imagins to be good for him, but which are indeed 


great evils.” PLraTo. Evertere domos tetat, eptantibus 2 
22 Sc. „ the Gods who are ready (to grant men's 
« petitions) have overthrown whole houſes, at the requeſt of 
& the owners, Cc.“ is a Poet obſervation. The author of 
8 I S. Rlbof. 


* 
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and the like. As if, ex. gr. I ſhould in ſome hum- 
ble and compoſed manner * pray to that Almighty 
being, upon whom depends the exiſtence of the world, 
and by whoſe providence I have been preſerved to this 
moment, and injoyd many undeſerved advantages, that 
He would graciouſly accept my grateful ſenſe and ac 
knowledgments of all His beneficence toward me: that 
be would deliver me from the evil conſequences of all 
my tranſgreſſions and follies : that He would indue mt 
5 1 ſuch diſpoſitions and powers, as may carry me 
innocently and-ſafely through all future trials; and 
may inable me upon all occaſions to behave myſelf con- 
formably to whe laws of reaſon, piouſly, and wiſely : 
that He would ſuffer no being to injure me, no miſ- 
fortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myſelf by any er- 
ror or mi ſconduct of my own : that He would vouch- 
ſafe me clear and diſtinft perceptions of things; with 
fo much health and proſperity, as may be good for me: _ 
that I may at leaſt paſs my time in peace, with con- 
tentment, and tfanquillity of mind : and that, baving 
faithfully diſcharged my duty to my family and friends, 
and endeavourd to improve myſelf in virtuous habits 
and uſeful knowledge, I may at laſt make a decent and 
bappy exit, and then find myſelf in ſome better ſtate. 
Not todo this, or ſomething like it, will certainly 
fall among thoſe criminal omiſſions mentiond ſect. I. 


S. Hbaſ. adds, that we ſhould not pray for that W NW 
MWY?> or ya D NWy2 PRW, or INT) WRU, or TWY'W 
P72 W232 03 1"2pN, which is not poſſible to be done, or 
which cannot be done according to the courſe of nature, or 
which is not fit to be done, or that the holy Being (God) 
< ſhould work a miracle and alter the world.” 


k 29D? 125 nÞDBY '»y. « With my oyes downward, | 
uud my heart Ifted up,” 


prop. 


—— —— — — 
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prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoy- 
ments and privileges we have received, and hold 
of God, is in effect to deny that we receive them 
from Him ; not to apply to Him for what we 
want is to dem, either our wants, or His power of 
helping us; and ſo on: all contrary to truth l. 

b that no worſhip can be 
proportionable to the Divine nature and perfec- 
tions; but yet that we are obliged to do what we 

can: therefore I added thoſe words in the beſt man- 
ner we can. And it muſt be acknowledged fur- 
ther, that thoſe words do not oblige us to be al- 
ways at our devotions neither v. For as in the 
worſhip of God we own Him to be what He is, 
ſo muſt we do this as not denying ourſelves to be 
what we are: beings not capable of bearing con- 
tinual intention of mind; beings, that are incom- 
paſſed with many wants, which by the conſtitution 
ol our nature require to be ſupplied, not without 
cære and activity joind to our prayers; beings, that | 
are. made for many harmleſs injoyments; beings, 
that have many offices to perform one for another; 
and beings, * t would 


1 anzwnn * jy Don n2y—nbpNn. (4 Prayer is 2 

branch of providence ſhading us.” Alno. PDXD 53 
0 vy donpnw pn aui. He that believes 
in providence, muſt — that prayer is profitable to 
« him.” I. 

m Like thoſe Azojyunra? << wakeful people” at Conflantineple 

particularly, who continued divine ſervice night and day with- 
out intermiſſion. Or the Meſſalians perhaps (, Eixira), 
hq (praying people”) who placed (or pretended to place) all 
religion i in prayer, A ox0M4Juv v worry] poo TUB eva © and 
* ſo managed themſelves, as never to be at leiſure for any 
o ong ſe bur prayer. ads. Sve. NN 

3 be 
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be le reſpect to be conſtantly in the formal act of 
devotion, than it is to addreſs ourſelves to Him 
with prepared minds, at certain times, or upon 
certain occaſions. To be always thus ingaged, if 
it could be, would be to make God hat He is not: 
fince it ſeems to ſuppoſe, that He wants it and 
we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to 
give what we aſk, without our endeavouring ; or, 
at leaſt, that He is a Being obnoxious to importu- 
nity and teaſing. For theſe reaſons I have alſo in 
the explication of my meaning inſerted that limi- 
tation, by ſome ſolemn and proper act. 
Tho every man knows beſt his own opportuni- 

ties and circumſtances, and therefore may be moſt 
able to judge for himſelf, how he may beſt per- 
form this duty; yet in general it may be ſaid, that 
to the doing of it /o/emnly and in the beſt manner 
we can theſe things are required: an intent mind u, 
proper times and places, a proper form of words, 
and a proper poſture. For it the mind be abſent, or 
attends not to what is ſaid, it is not the man that 
prays: this is only as it were the noiſe of a ma- 
chine, which is put into motion indeed, but with- 
out any conſciouſneſs of its own act. To repeat 
one's prayers with moving lips, but alienated 
thoughts, | is not to pray in the beſt manner we can: 
becauſe it is not ina manner agreeable to what we 
are, or to truth.” For this is to do it only as — 
ing, and not as thinking beings. 


n NSDN V HDI MN dan bo. « If a prayer is not 

« performd with earneſtneſs, it is no prayer.” Mai. 159M 
252 D. * A prayer ſuſpended in the mind. ” $. Haas. 
and the like every where. 8 : | 
Upad 
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Upon this account it will be certain, that all 
times and places cannot be equally proper o. Some 
times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome 
places lie expoſed to interruptions. Thoſe of re- 
treat and filence ought to be ſought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further 
reaſon, becauſe the farther we are removed from 
the notice of others, the clearer we ſtand of all - 
tentation : that is, the more we do it upon the ſcore 
of trutb and duty; and this is again, the more 
truly and diitifully we do it. 


Our next care is a proper form of words. All 
prayer muſt either be vocal, or mental. Now even 
that which is called mental can ſcarce be made 


| without words?, or ſomething equivalent 4. (I be- 


| © This in general is true: notwithſtanding which I do not 
deny but there may be occaſions, when d e, v., ad i 
moIiges nage dA Ad yoaTe oh Aline, Diver N pedvoy ride in Peppa, 
70 way dwiprioas Tis odxfie* F286 3% yordixa hnaxathy xeTix ures S lpup- 
yioay ACA a te To parry Th Naveig, & xantioar ut SrppirnrO- Toy 
Sed" Iicn g AY & ile yopay & ν] ·¼ N vad zavròr Badizorra exe 
voulſe dai inrmiic, AA. © the place is no hindrance, nor the time 
any. interruption.—let him ſhew a fervent affection of mind, 

« for tliis is the perfection of prayer; and a woman, even 
whilſt ſhe is ſpinning or weaving, may in her thoughts look 
« up td heaven and call upon God with fervency ; and aman 
« as he is going to market, and walking by himſelf, N 
very intentively. S. CHa rs. 

p — Hnralag phe eSpbrce b bh hams pores 2 
XMyw Te ws vor StV. © Words are the interpreters of our 
_ © thoughts to men, and we alſo make known our thoughts to 
« God by words. Pn. Juv. | 

4 Cogitation itſelf, according to Plato, is a kind of ſpeech | 
of the mind. For he calls 73 dd (cogitation) © or think- 
ing,“ Nie, e &y cnerß, 
wp the language by which the ſoul explains itſelf to itſelf, 

F when 
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lieve, that even the deaf and dumb form to them- 
ſelves ſome kind of language: I mean ſomething, 
which ſupplies the room of language.) For thoughts 
in their naked ſtate, deveſted of all words, and 
taken merely by themſelves, are ſuch ſubtle and fleet- 
ing things, as are ſcarce capable of making any 
appearance in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, 
compared together, and ranged into ſentences. If a 
ſentence may ; be ſo made up of ſenſible ideas as to 
ſubſiſt in the mind by the help of thoſe images 
which remain in the phantaſy, after the manner of 
a ſentence expreſt in pictures, or by hieroghyphics : 

yet ſuch a ſentence mult be very imperfect, through 


the want of grammatical inflexions, particles, and 


other additions neceſſary to modify and connect 


| the ideas, of which (particles, c.) there can be no 
images r; and indeed little more than a ſet of di/- 


Jointed conceptions, ſcarce exhibiting any ſenſe 
without the aſſiſtance of language to fill up the 
blanks: and beſide that, a prayer cannot be made 
out of ſuch ſentences as thoſe. It is by the help of 
words, at leaſt in great meaſure, that we even rea- 


fon and diſcourſe within ourſelves, as well as com- 


municate our thoughts and diſcourſe with others: 
and if any one obſerves himſelf well, he will find, 


that he zbinks, as well as ſpeaks in ſome language, 


< when it conven any thing.” And ſo Plain, o iy qanii N- 
. wines rd ty &, © the vocal words are an imitation of 


« thoſe of the ſoul.” 


r Multa ſunt werba, gue, ek. conneFunt ature | 
oral ionis, que formari ſimilitudine nulla poſſunt. © There are 
% many words (particles) which are like ſmall joints, to con- 
« ne& the ſeveral ſentences, which cannot be exhibited by 
any images,” Cig, | 

and 
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and that in thinking he ſuppoſes and runs over ſi- 
lently and habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeak- 
ing he actually makes. This is the cauſe, why men 
can ſcarce write well in any language but their 
own for whilſt they think in their own, their ſtyle 
and ſpeech, which is but the portraiture of their 


thoughts, muſt have the turn and genius of their 


own language, to what language ſoever the parti- 
cular words belong. In ſhort, words ſeem. to be as 
it were bodies or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, 
which is the ſpiritual part*, and which without 
the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any 
man try ingenuouſly, whether he can think over 


but that ſhort prayer in Plato, To piv iS, xr. t, 


_ abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other words. 
One may apply his mind to the words of a prayer 
pronounced by another, and by taking them in 
make them his o20n; or he may be as it were his 
own reader, and pronounce them himſelf , or he 


may lay before him a prayer in writing, and fo car- 
ry his eyes and his mind together through it; or 


he may go over a form of words imprinted on his 
memory; or he may put words together in his 
mind ex tempore: but {till in all theſe ways words 
and language are uſed. And ſince to think over a 
ſet of words cannot be a more adequate manner of 


5 MW N 11129 1315 852 M5DN. © A prayer, without 
che intention of the mind, is like a body without a ſoul. ” 
Nan. as. 


t Alcib. 2. The words of the Poet in Plato are theſe : © © 


Jupiter, our king, give us thoſe things that are good for us, 
whether we aſk for them or no; and command thoſe things 


4 that are hurtful to be kept ſrom us, though we pray for 


cc them. 5 


Q2 addreſſing 
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addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks 
like us) than to ſpeak it over and think too; and 
moreover, ſince the very ſound of the words affects 
us, and, when the form is ready prepared, and the 
mind freed from the labor of compoſing, doth 
really help attention u: I fay, ſince this is the caſe, 
it muſt be better, when we have opportunity, to 
' pronounce a prayer », than only to think it over. 
But then it ſhould be ſpoken no louder (I mean 
when we pray privately), than juſt to make it au- 
dible to our ſelves x. It is not upon God's account 
that we ſpeak, ſince he would know even our 

e thoughts: 


uv 15) M122 KIM DIR When a man ſpeaks diſ- 
<« tinctly, it is always with intenſeneſs. ABARB. That inS. 
Hhared. quoted out of Þ"DD © the leſſer book of precepts,” 
explains this thus: 22211 N12 YR N50) NÞD $52 pÞTpPT,, 
<< He will conſider every word exactly, as if he was looking 
e over his debts.” | 
r eos [deos,] ſemper pura—mente & voce veneremur. 
« —That we may always worſhip them” (the Gods, in the 
ſtyle of the Heathens) with a pure—mind, and with pure 
4 words.” Cic. a Tay a\wv Low ime of, Atowora, xpeltlovec yeys- 
vajuey, TETw Thy e t r ανανν ru wpimn. © That as thou, O 
<« Lord, haſt made us better than other creatures, ſo it be- 
< comes us the more to praiſe thy greatneſs ;” ſays Solomon 
in his prayer ap. Joſeph. | 
* This we find often among the Dinim © orders” of the 
Jews. DN RVTW NID VIR9 RU ry PHE (912 MAaNaAn. 
« Tt is neceſſary in all our prayers, that we ſo ſpeak as to be 
“ heard by ourſelves.” Main. And R. Flax. Azquari, having 
cited this „ adds ND ZNW 2/0127 a wenn 
MN ND ne vun, © In general the judges agree in 
« this, that if he does not hear his own ſelf, he is guilty (of 
« a crime.“ Maimonides in another place expreſſes himſelf 
thus: YNDWA2 NAMM NM R28 [125] D x 
wida vn DWP), A man ſhould not (only) pray in 
< his mind, but pronounce the words diſtinctly with his — 
| «6 
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thoughts : but it is upon our own account, and to 
make our adorations, tho imperfect at the beſt, as 
compleat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is 

an anſwer to them, who object againſt prayer the 
impertinence of talking to God.) This being pre- 
miſed, and it being found that we muſt make uſe 
of words, it cannot be denied that we ought to uſe 
the beſt and propereſt we can. This cannot be done in 
extemporaneous effuſions : and therefore there muſt | 


be forms premeditated; the beſt, that we are capa- 


ble of making or procuring, if we would worſhip 
God to the beſt of our capacity. As a prayer 
ought to have all the marks of ſeriouſneſs and be- 
ing in earneſt, it ought to be the plaineſt, and at 
the ſame time is perhaps the hardeſt of all com- 
poſitions. It ought to take in a general view of 
what we have injoyd, what we want, what we have 
done, &c. and every thing ought to be expreſt with 
method, in phraſes that are grave and pointing, 
and with fach a true eloquence, as ingages all our 
attention, and repreſents our deepeſt ſenſe, — 
4fectation or needleſs repetitions. Theſe conſidera- 
tions have cauſed me many times to wonder at 
thoſe men, whadiſpute againſt pre-conceived forms 
of prayer. They, who talk ſo much of the ſpirit 
of prayer, ſeem to know but little of it. 
As to the poſture, that is beſt, which beſt ex- 
nyo our humility, r reverence v, and carneſtneſs, 


* and whitecr ſo as to hear himſelf,” (That word 127, 
only,“ N aruk.) The ſame occurs in 


Or hhadaſh, & 
y '12) 11335 _— Were) 6D Dmn. « He that 


« prays—ſhould think about it as much as if the divine pre · 
* ſence could appear to him.” Or bhajy. | 


Q 3 and 
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andi affects us moſt. Tho perhaps ſome regard is 


to be paid to the cuſtoms of the place where we 
are; or of our on country, to which we have been 
moſt uſed. Several nations may denote the ſame 
thing by different geſtures: and we may take 
theſe, as we do their words; i. e. as having that 


ſignification which they put upon them. 


"Tho J have not hitherto mentiond it, there 


ought to be alſo a public worſhip of the Deity. For 
a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſociety, 


and as ſuch he ought to worſhip God (if he has 
the opportunity of doing it : if there are proper 
prayers uſed publicly, which he may reſort to; 


and his health, Sc. permit). Or the ſociety may 
be conſiderd as one body, that has common inte- 


reſts and concerns, and as ſuch is obliged to wor- 
ſhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Be- 


fide, there are many, who know not of themſelves, 


how to pray; perhaps cannot ſo much as read. 
Theſe too muſt be taken as they are, and conſe- 
quently ſome time and place appointed, where 


they may have ſuitable prayers red to them, and 


be guided in their devotions. And further, to- 
ward the keeping mankind in order, it is neceſſary 
there ſhould be ſome religion profeſt, and even 
eſtabliſhd ; which cannot be without ſome public 
worſhip. And were it not for that ſenſe of vir- 


tue, which is principally preſerved (fo far as it is 


preſerved) by national forms and babits of religion, 
men would ſoon loſe it all, run wild, prey upon 


one another, and do what elſe the worſt of ſavages 


But how does this public worſhip, it may be 


demanded, comport with that retreat and privacy 


4 recom- 
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recommended above? Anſ. I ſpoke there of prayer 
in general, to which thoſe circumſtances give a 


great advantage: but then they are recommended 


no farther, than they can be had, and the nature 
of the prayer admits of them. Excuſe a ſhort re- 
| flexion here, which if it be not directly for the 


purpoſe, is not altogether foreign to it. Tho he 


who reads the form of public prayer reads it to 
all at the ſame time, that all may unite in one com- 

mon act, which otherwiſe they could not do: yet 
ſtill every particular perſon, who minds the prayers 


at all, has a ſeparate perception of the words in 


his mind, and there he offers them, or the ſenſe 
containd under them, with more or leſs applica- 
tion and ardor. And fince no man can be ſaid 70 


pray any further than he does this: and it cannot be 


known to any body in the congregation beſide 
himſelf, how far he doth do it; his prayer is in 
reality as private, as if he was incloſed within a 


thouſand walls. So that, though there are reaſons 


for a public worſhip, yet I will venture to affirm, 


that all zrue prayer is private : and the true ſeat of 


it being in the mind, toward the intereſting of 
whoſe powers all the circumſtances of worſhip are 
mainly deſigned to contribute, it may be ſaid up- 
on that account to be always made in the moſt 
retired and wndiſcerned of all retreats*: nor can 
more be ſaid in reſpect of a worſhip, which by the 
terms is in other reſpects public. A man may be 
preſent 1 in a congregation, and either pray the ſame 

prayer in which others ſeem to join, or ſome — 


2 E lee o 119, 6 In a private retirement, as in a tem- 
ua I"! ” PLoTaN, 


_——_ 
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or none at all *, for ought any body there can tell 
beſides himſelf, Yo 

I am not inſenſible how much I may expoſe 
myſelf by theſe things to the laughter of ſome, 
who are utter ſtrangers to all this language. What 
a ſtir is herc, ſay they, about praying ? Who ever 
obſerved, that they who pray are more ſucceſsful 
or happy, than they are who do not? Anſ. All ob- 
ſervations of this kind muſt be very lubricous and 
uncertain. We neither know what other men are 
inwardly and really b, nor how they pray ©, nor 
what to call ſucceſs d. That, which js good for one, 
may be bad for another: and that, which ſeems 


— at preſent, may at length be evil, or intro- 


3 — lays a a ſo unmindful of what they | 


are about, that they know not ſo much as what they ſay them 
ſelves. Eioipyorrac wonnk by Th kA,. lie xerrat, S &x ede i 


rev rd yin aytirac, ü If died dn dubti. 6 A great many come 


A to church, —and go home again, without ſo much as know- 


* ing what they have ſaid. Their lips moved, byt their n 


« were not heard,” 
b The very Heathens thought, that the Gods would not 


hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be with 


ſome ſuch in the ſame ſhip, when a great ſtorm aroſe and they 
(being now frighted) began to invoke their deities, cries out, 


Ziy@TE » 4d ate d urrat i ae iySads TATE «© Hold your tongues, 


K they'll take no notice of us, while we ſail here.” D. . 
C. Ceftius ap. Tac. ſays, principes quidem inflar deorum eſſe: © 
fed neque à diis nift juſtas ſupplicum preces audiri. Princes in- 
« deed are like Gods, but the Gods themſelves will not hear 


; the prayers of the ſupplicant, unleſs they be juſt.” 


d Sometimes water ijuov warric, © half is better than the 
<< whole:” that is, as Plato paraphraſes thoſe words of He- 
fad, Th figur avril worden boi w, zr vd peiy Gov Aa- 
can Lnpecadeg, xk. Many times half is better than the whole, 
*: and when it is ſo, to receive the whale is an injury ta us. 


+ e duee 
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duce ſomething which is ſo . And as tothe proſ- 
perity of them, who endeavour to warſhip God in 
a proper and reaſonable manner, whatever it is, 
perhaps it might be 4%, if they did not; or their 
misfortunes might be greater : who can be certain 
of the contrary ? If theſe gentlemen have any way 
of diſcovering it, I wiſh they would impart their 
| ſecret. In the mean time ſure they cannot expect, 
that even in the moſt imperfect ſketch of natural 


religion the worſhip of the Deity ſhould be omitted: 


that very thing, which hath been principally i in- 
tended by the word religion t. 


4. And laſtly, to deliver what remains, ſumma- | 
Pg Rational beings, or they, to whom reaſon is the 


great law of their nature, if they would behave 


themſelves as above, ſhould confider in earneſt, what 
a mighty being He is, who by the conſtitution of their 
nature has laid them under an obligation of being 


governd by it, and whoſe laws the dictates of right 
reaſon may be ſaid to be. They ought to keep it 
well * vpon their _— that He is the be- 


e - Quid qued ift calculi 3 fer originem mak | 


babuit ? Quam multos accepta affiixere imperia ? quam multos bona 
perdidere, & ultimis merſere ſuppliciis ? © What if that day, 
which came up lucky, ſhould be the beginning of evil? 
« How many, in great power, have been ruined by it ? How 
many hath proſperity deſtroyd, and ſubjected them to the 
« oreateſt puniſhments ?” Pl In. 
F Religio deorum cultu pis continetur. Religion conſiſts in 
« a devout worſhipping of the Gods.” Cic. Qui omnia, gue 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, & tan- 
quam relegerent, ſunt dicti religiofs, &c. © They are called re- 
7 2 perſons, becauſe they are continually revolving and 
Pac Meri rady nd, Aa belong to 
4 "2 — of the Gods.“ 


ing, 
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ing, upon whom their very exiſtence depends : that 


it is He who ſuperintends and adminiſters the af- 


fairs of the world by His providence : that the ef- 


fects of His power and influence are viſible before 


their faces, and round about them, in all the phe- 
nomena of nature, not one of which could be with- 
out Him: that they are always in His preſence - 
that He is a being of perfect reaſon : that, if it be 
reaſonable, that the tranſgreſſors of reaſon ſhould = 
be puniſhd, they will moſt certainly, one time or 
other, be puniſhd, &c. And then, if they do this, 
it is eaſy to ſee what effect it muſt have — all 
their thoughts, words *, and act ions. 

Buy what is ſaid here, no ſuperſtition is intended 
to be introduced: it is only the practice of reaſon 
and truth, which is required: and any thing, that 
is not inconſiſtent with them, may be freely done, 
tho under the inſpection of our great Lawgiver 


himſelf. 


SxcT. VI. Truths reſpecting Mankind in 


general, antecedent to all buman laws. 


N this and the following ſections I ſhall pro- 
ceed as in the foregoing. 


I. Every man hath in himſelf a principle of indivi- 
duation, which diſtinguiſhes and ſeparates him from 


s Particularly with reſpet to cuffomary fucearing ; which, 


beſide the ill conſequences it has in making oaths cheap, c. 


is a great inſtance of diſregard and irreverence. For they, who 


uſe themſelves to it do, at 'a haſt, make the tremendous name 
of God to ſerve for an expletive only; and commonly to rude, 


paſſionate, 
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all other men in ſuch a manner, as may render bim 
and them capable of diftinft properties in things (or 
Aiſtinct ſubjetts of property). That is, B and C are 
ſo diſtinguiſhd, or exiſt ſo diftin#ly, that if there 
be any thing which B can call Bis, it will be for 
that reaſon not C*s : and v. v. what is C's will for 
that reaſon not be B's. The proof of this I put up- 
on every man's own conſcience. Let us ſee then 


whether there is any thing, which one man may 


truly call his. 


II. There are ſome things, to which (at leaſt be- 
fore the caſe is alterd by voluntary ſubjection, com- 
Fact, or the like) every individual man bas, or may 
Have, ſuch a natural and immediate relation, that he 
only of all mankind can call them his. 

The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much his, as B 
is himſelf b. It is impoſſible for C, or any other to 
ſee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eyes only 
to B: and when they ceaſe to be his eyes, they ceaſe 


to be eyes at all. He then has the ſole property in 


them, it being impoſſible in nature, that the eyes 
of B ſhould ever be the eyes of C. 
Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of 
O: becauſe it is the application of the organs and 
powers of B, not of C, to the effeCting of ſome- 


thing ; and therefore the /abor is as much B's, as 


the limbs and faculties made uſe of are his. 


paſſionate, or debauched diſcourſe (ay 21anMipayea wore mh 
aid raven g derer Iroun, making uſe of the moſt holy name of 
God, only to fill up the ſentence with.“) Pn. Jup. 

h Oord, &7w; ju boy, we u⁰,g Nut auTIG. © Nothing is ſo 
* much our own, as we ourſelves are.” Xen. 
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Again, the effect or produce of the labor of B is 
not the effect of the labor of C: and therefore this 
effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much B's, as 
the labor was B's and not C's i. Becauſe, what the 
labor of B cauſes or produces, B produces by his 
labor; or it is the product of B by his labor: that 
is, it is B's product, not C's, or any other's. And 
if C ſhould pretend to any property in that, which 
B only can truly call bis, he would act contrary to 
truth k. 

Laſtly, there may be many things, which B may 
truly call his in ſome ſuch ſenſe, or upon ſome ſuch 
account, as no other can; and to which C has no 

more right than D, nor D than F, Sc. the pra- 
perty of which will therefore be in B. Becauſe C 
has no more title than D, nor D than F, Sc. and 
that, to which every one beſides B has an equal title, 
no one beſides B can have amy title to at all !, their 
pretences mutually balancing and deftroying each 
other, whilſt his only remains. And in this caſe a 
{mall matter, being oppoſed to nothing, will be 
ſtrong enough to maintain the claim of B. 


-_ And teens the profes of a cun's er be affey Bl 
called his labor. So WP Hi NY, © ſtrangers devour his 
< labor :” and dN PDP2 y, © thou ſhalt eat the labor 
of thine hands; in P/alm. & al. paſſim.—Iliadumgue labor 
_ weſtes. © —Garments which were the labor of the Trojan 
% women.” VII. 

* If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, 
or labor, that alters not the caſe. He may commute them fo 
money, becauſe they are hit. | 

| Tanquam Sparti illi poetarum, fic ſe invicem jugulant, ut 
nemo ex omnibus reſtet. Like thoſe Spartans mentiond by the 
«© Poets, who cut one another's throats, ſo that not one of 
them all remaind,” as Lactantius ſays in another caſe. 


III. 
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III. Whatever is inconſiſtent with the general 
peace and welfare (or good) of mankind, is inconfiftent 
with the laws of human nature, wrong, intolerable. 
Thoſe maxims may be eſteemd the natural and 
true laws of any particular ſociety, which are moſt 
proper to procure the happineſs of it. Becauſe hap- 
pineſs is the end of ſociety and laws : otherwiſe we 
might ſuppoſe unhappineſs to be propoſed as the 
right end of them ; that is, unhappineſs to be de- 


| firable, contrary to nature and truth. And what is 


ſaid of a particular ſociety is not leſs true, when 
applied to the univerſal ſociety of mankind. Now 


_ thoſe things are moſt apt to produce happineſs, 


which make the moſt men happy. And therefore 


thoſe maxims or principles, which promote the ge- 
neral tranquillity and well being of mankind, if 
thoſe words expreſs the happineſs of mankind, muſt 
be the true laws of humanity, or the baſis of them: 


and all ſuch practices, as interfere with theſe, muſt 


alſo interfere with thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, 
| that any thing can be a general law of human na- 


ture, which tends only to favor the pleafures of 


ſome particulars to the prejudice of the reſt, who 
partake of the ſame common nature; and eſpeci- 
ally if theſe pleaſures are of the lower and brutal 
kind. As a million of men are more than one; ſo 
in fixing the public laws of human nature, and 
what ought to be, or not to be, they muſt in rea- 

ſon be more regarded by a million of times: for 


here we conſider men only as men. 


It will be eaſy now to ſhew, that the tran/grefſion 


of theſe laws, conducing to the general good of 


the world, is wrong and morally evil. For if man- 


kind 


/ 
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kind may be faid in general to be a rational ani- 
mal, the general welfare of it muſt be the welfare 
of a rational nature: and therefore that, and the 
laws which advance it, muſt be founded in reaſon; 
nor can be oppoſed by any thing, but what is op- 
polite to reaſon, and conſequently to truth. 
Let us ſuppoſe ſome rule, by which if all man- 
kind would agree to govern themſelves, it would 


be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a 


practice would be agreeable to the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of mankind. If all men ſhould tranſ- 
greſs this rule, what would be the conſequence of 
ſuch an univerſal revolt? A general evil, or ſome- 
thing diſagreeable to our nature and the truth of 
our circumſtances : for of contrary practices there 
muſt be contrary effects; and contraries cannot 


both be agreeable to the ſame thing. This then 


would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it 
would be in any one man: becauſe all the indivi- 
duals have equal right to do it, one as much as 


another; and therefore all as much as any one. At 


leaſt it is certain, that whoever ſhould violate that 
rule, would contribute his ſhare towards the in- 


troduction of univerſal diſorder and miſery; and 
would for his part deny human circumſtances to 


be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, 
and the rule to be what it really is, as much as if 
all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and 


madneſs. 


With what face can any particular man put his 
own humor or unreaſonable pleaſure into the ſcale 


againſt ſuch a weight of happineſs as that of all 


the world? Does not he, who thus centers in him- 
feif, diſregard the good of every body elſe, and in- 
5 tirely 
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tirely ſeparates his injoyments and intereſts from 
thoſe of the public; does not he, I ſay, ſtrike him- 
ſelf out of the roll of mankind m? Ought he to be 

ond as one of them? Ought he not rather to be 
repelled and treated as an alien and enemy to the 


common happineſs and tranquillity of our ſpecies ? 


IV. Whatever is either reaſonable or unreaſonable 
in B with ch to C, would be juſt the ſame in C 
with reſpeft to B, if the caſe was inverted n. Be- 
cauſe reaſon is univerkal, and reſpects caſes o, not 
perſons. (See ſect. III. pr. II.) 


Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know 


what is right or wrong in relation to other men, is 


to conſider what we ſhould take _ to 85 were 
we in their circumſtances ?. 


V. In a ftate of nature men are - nk in reſpef of 
dominion d. 1 except for the preſent the caſe of Pa- 


m *AvIpwrigeoppoy Dnplay, 6 A wild beaft in the ſhape of a 
« man, Pn. Juv. 

n Nec enim @&quus judex aliam de ſud, alien de as causã, 
Fententiam fert. © fair judge will not give a different ſen- 
« tence in his own cauſe, from that which he gives in the 
« cauſe of another.” Sex. 

% A TauvT% gi ve Tay avrwy ee We muſt ta un- 
derſtand the ſame things relating to the ſame things.” Isoc. 
Þ 21pD9 JPanW D Mn PIN . You mult not judge 
« your companion, till you have put yourſelf in his place.“ 
P. ApoTH. Eo loco nos conflituamus, quo ille eft, cui iraſcimur. 
We ought to put ourſelves in the place of him we are an- 
« ory with.“ SEN. 
4 He was a mere flatterer, who told E naehe flv d hte 
yi Taxeig ov er. Tipuxivai H nTlov 6 by TY openves Quouer®- Toy H- 
v iynpaur. ** You ſeem to me to be born a king as much by 


* nature, as he who is born in the hve is . 
Xx, | 


-. 


rents 
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rents and their children, and perhaps of ſome few 
other near relations. Here let me be underſtood 
to mean only thoſe, between whom there is no fa- 
mily relation (or between whom all family relation 
is vaniſhd). 

In a ſtate, where no laws of ſociety make any 
ſubordination or diſtinction, nen can $f be con- 
fiderd as men, or only as individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies, and equally ſharing in one common defi- 
nition . And fince by virtue of this ſame defi- 
nition B is the ſame to C, that C is to B; B has no 
more dominion over C than C reciprocally has over 
B: that is, they are in this regard equal. * 

Perſonal excellencies or defects can make no dif- 
ference here: becauſe, 1. Who muſt judge, on which 


ſide the advantage lies? To ſay B (or D, or any 
body elſe) has a right to judge to the diſadvan- 
| tage of C, is to ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, a domi- 


nion over him; not to prove it. 2. Great 
or acquired indowments may be privileges to them 
who have them: but this does not deprive thoſe, 
who have leſs, of their title to what they have; or, 

which is the ſame, give any one, who has greater 


abilities, a rigbt to take it, or the uſe of it from 


them. If B has better eyes than C, it is well for 


him: but e 


ſhould not therefore ſee for himſelf, and uſe bis 
eyes, as freely as B may his. C's eyes are accom- 
modated by nature to his uſe, and ſo are B's to 


r Nihil eft unum uni tam fimile, tam par, quam onnes inter 
noſmet ipſos ſumus.— Quæcung; eft homints definitio, una in omnes 
valet. There is no one thing more like or equal to another, 


« than we all are amongſt ourſelves. —Whatever definition we 


give of a man, the ſame will hold good of us all.” _ . 
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his; and each has the ſole property in his own : 
ſo their reſpective properties are equal. The caſe 
vVvould be parallel to this, if B ſhould happen to 
have better intellectual faculties than C. And fur- 
ther, if B ſhould be ſtronger than C, he would not 
yet for that reaſon have any right to be his lord. 
For C's leſs degree of ſtrength is as much his, as 
B's greater is his : therefore C has as much right 
to his, and (which is the natural conſequence) to 
uſe his, as B has to uſe his: that is, C has as much 
| right to refit, as B has to impoſe or command, by 
virtue of his ſtrength : and where the right (tho 
not the power) of reſiſting is equal to the right of 
commanding; the right of commanding or domi- 
nion is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and power are 
moſt apt to pretend a title to dominion *, it may 
be added further, that power and rigbt, or a power 
of doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite 
different ideas: and therefore they may be ſeparat- 
ed, nor does one inferr the other. Laſtly, if power, 
qua power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a 
right to every thing, that is obnoxious to it; and 
then nothing can be done that is wrong. (Fe or no 
body can do any thing which he has not the power 
to do.) But this is not only contrary to what has 
been proved in ſect. I. but to aſſert it would be to 
advance a plain abſurdity or contradiction rather. 


s When the Romans, in Livy, aſked the Galli, Puodnamn id 
Jus Het, agrum a 2 poſſe/oribus petere, aut minari arma, Where 
js the juſtice of demanding the lands of the owners, or elſe 

© threatening them with the ſword ;” they anſwerd, ſe in ar- 
mis jus ferre, & omnia fortium virorum eſſe, © that their ſwords 
« were their law, and that valiant men had a _ to every 
* thing.” Like barbarians indeed! 


R For | 
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For then to oppoſe the man who has this power, as 


far as one can, or (which is the ſame) as far as one 


| has the power to do it, would not be wrong: and 
yet ſoit muſt be, if he has a right to dominian, or 


to be not oppoſed. Moreover, that a man ſhould 
have a right to any thing, merely becauſe he has 
the porver to take it, is a doctrine indeed; which 
may ſerve a few tyrants, or ſome banditti and rogues, 
but directly oppoſite to the peace and general good 
of mankind; and therefore to be exploded, by 
prop. III. It is alſo what the powerful themſelves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine them- 
{elves to be in the ſtate of the weak and more de- 
fenceleſs ; and therefore unreaſonable, by prop. IV *. 


VI. No ian can have @ right to begin to interrupt 


the happineſs of another. Becauſe, in the firſt place, 


this ſuppoles a dominion over him, and the moſt 
abſolute too that can be. In the next, for B to be- 


gin to diſturb the peace and happineſs of C is 


what B would think unreaſonable, if he was in C's 
caſe. In the laſt, ſince it is ſuppoſed, that C has 
never invaded the happineſs of B, nor taken any 
thing from him, nor at all meddled with him, but 
the whole tranſadtion begins originally from B (for 
all this is couchd in the word begin), C can have 
nothing that is B's; and therefore nothing, to 


t Foſephus, when he ſays, rior 38 fh apio da, & apa Snpoly le- 
xupb rav, & Waps dvSpuroc, aua Toi; Ivverwripos, that it is an 
<« eſtabliſhd law, and it is the ſtrongeſt amongſt both beaſts 
« and amongſt men, zz. to ſubmit to them that have the 
«+< moſt power,” can only mean, that neceſſity, or perhaps pru- 
dence, oblrges to do this; not any law in the ſtricter ſenſe of 


that word, 
4 | which 
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which C has not at leaſt as good a title as B has; 
bor, in other words, nothing, which C has not as 

much right to keep as B to claim. Theſe two rights 
being then at leaſt equal, and counterpoiſing each 
other, no alteration in the preſent ſtate of things 
can follow from any ſuperiority of right in B: and 
therefore it muſt of right remain as it is; and what 
C has muſt, for any right that B has to oppoſe this 
ſettlement, remain with C in his andiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion. But the argument is ſtill ſtronger on the 
ſide of C: becauſe he ſeems to have ſuch a proper- 
ty in his own happineſs, as is mentiond in prop. 
Il. ſuch a one as no other can have s. 


VII. Tho no man can have à right to begin lo in- 
terrupt another man's happineſs, or to hurt him; yet 
every man has a right to defend himſelf and his a- 
gainſt violence, to recover what is taken by force from 
bim, and even to make repriſals, by all the means that 
truth and prudence permit . We have ſeen already, 
that there are ſome things, which a man may truly 
call bzs ; and let us for the preſent only ſuppoſe, 
that there may be more. This premiſed, — 
to make good the propoſition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to 


aſſert, contrary to truth, either that he has not the 


u Societatis [inter homines] arctiſimum vinculum ef magis 
arbitrari efſe contra naturam, hominem homini detrahere, ſui com- 
modi cauſa, quam omnia incommoda Subire, c. The ſtrongeſt 
bond of ſociety amongſt men is, to think that it is more 
< contrary to nature, for one man to take away that which 
A belongs to another, to advantage himſelf, than it is to un- 
« dergo all the inconveniences that can be, &c.” Cic. 

All this is ſuppoſed to be oa: boca and the ab- 
ſence of human laws. 
R 2 faculties 
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faculties and powers, which he has; or that the 
Author of nature has given them to him in vain. 
For to what end has he them, if he may not «ſe 
them? And how may he uſe them, if not for his 
own preſervation, when he is attackd, and like to 
be abuſed, or perhaps deſtroyd ? 

All animals have a principle of ſelf-prefervation, 
which exerts itſelf many times with an uncon- 
troulable impetuoſity. Nature is uniform in this, 
and every where conſtant to itſelf. Even inanimate 
bodies, when they are acted upon, react. And one 
may be ſure, that no poſition can have any foun- 
dation in nature, or be conſiſtent with it and truth 
(thoſe inſeparable companions), which turns upon 
nature itſelf, and tends to its deſtruction. 

Great part of the general happineſs of mankind 
depends upon thoſe means, by which the innocent 
may be ſaved from their cruel invaders: among 
which the opportunities they have of defending 
themſelves may be reckond the chief. Therefore 
to debar men of the uſe of theſe opportunities, and 
the right of defending themſelves againſt injurious. 
treatment and violence muſt be = with 
the laws of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf md what 
is his, he can have no right to any thing (the con- 

trary to which has been already in part, and will 
by and by be more amply proved); ſince that 
cannot be his right, which he may not maintain to 
be his right. 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf againſt 
inſults, &c. it muſt be becaufe the aggreſſor has a 
right to aſ/ail the other, and «ſurp what is his: but 
this pretenſion has been prevented in the forego- 

| ing 
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ing propoſition. And, more than that, it includes 
a great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to be- 
gin the violence, being in nature more than only to 
repell it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of all 
that follows: and whatever falls upon him from 
the oppoſition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his own act: or, it 1s that violence, 
of which he is the author, reflected back upon him- 
ſelf. It is as when a man ſpits at heaven, and the 
ſpittle falls back upon his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happineſs 
of another, does what is wrong, he, who endea- 
vours to obviate or put a ſtop to that violence, 
does in that reſpect what is right, by the terms. 

Laſtly, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his 
own happineſs, there can be no doubt but that he 
not only may, but even oyght to defend it (ſect. II. 
prop. IX); in ſuch a manner I mean, as does not 
interfere with truth *, or his own deſign of being 
happy. He ought indeed not to act raſbiy, or do 
more than the end propoſed requires: that is, he 
ought by a prudent carriage and wiſe forecaſt to 
ſhut up, if he can, the avenues by which he may be 
invaded ; and when that cannot be done, to uſe ar- 
guments and perſuaſives, or perhaps withdraw out 
of the way of harm : but when theſe meaſures are 
ineffectual or impracticable, he muſt take ſuch 
other as he can, and confront force with force. 
Otherwiſe he will fail in his duty to himſelf, and 
deny happineſs to be happineſs. 


* Fox 8 5 4a xaxa; wo, ö dvr:mrouny an v Flo Hau , Ee, 
x21 dfb ru, * if he who does an act of injuſtice does an ill 
"Mm thing, he that returns the injuſtice, does a thing equally ill, 

tho it be by way of retaliation.” Max. Tra. | 
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By the ſame means, that a man may defend what 
is his, he may certainly endeavour to recover what 
has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken 
from him. For it has been ſhewn already, that the 
power to take any thing from another gives no 
right to it. The right then to that, which has been 
taken from its owner againſt his will, remains till 
where it was: he may till truly call it his: and if 
it be his, he may uſe it as his: which if he who 
took it away, or any other, ſhall hinder him from 


doing, that man is even here the aggreſſor, and 


the owner does but defend himſelf and what is his. 
Beſides, he, who uſes any thing as his, when it is 
his, acts on the fide of truth: but that man, who 
oppoſes him in this, and conſequently aſſerts a 
right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to 
truth. The former therefore does what cannot be 
amiſs : but what the latter does, is wrong by that 
fundamental propoſition, ſect. I. prop. IV. 

Then further, if a man hath ſtill a right to what 
is forceably or without his conſent taken from 
bim, he muſt have a right to the value of it. For 

the thing is to him what it is ix value to him: and 
the right he has to it, may be conſiderd as a right 
to a thing of ſuch a value. So that if the very thing 
which was taken be deſtroyd, or cannot be retrieved, 
the proprietor nevertheleſs retains hjs right to a 
thing of ſuch a value to him; and ſomething muſt 
be had in lieu of it: that is, he has a right to make 
repriſals. Since every thing is to every man what 
it is in value to him, things of the ſame value to 
any one may be reckond as to him the ſame, and 
to recover the equivalent the ſame as to recover 

the thing itſelf : tor otherwiſe it is not an * 
; ent. 
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lent. If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould 
be to the man, from whom it is taken, of greater 
value than what he wrongfully took from the re- 
coverer, he muſt charge himſelf with that loſs. If 
injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf, the 

other has no more than what he has a right to. To 

which add, that as a man has a right to recover 
what is his, or the equivalent, from an invader; fo 
he ſeems for the ſame reaſons to have a right to an 
equivalent for the expenſe he is at in recovering his 
own, for the loſs of time and quiet, and for the 
trouble, hazards, and dangers undergone : becauſe 
all theſe are the effects of the invaſion, and there- 
fore to be added to the invader's account. 


VIII. The firſt poſſeſſion of a thing gives the poſ- 
ſeſſor a greater right to it, than any other man has, 
or can have, till be and all, that claim under him, are 
extinct. For, 1. till then no other man can be the firſt 
paooſſeſſor again: which is more than nothing; ſince 
he comes into it by God's providence, and as it 
were donation. 2. That, which no man has yet any 
title to?, the finder may take without the viola- 
tion of any truth. He doth not dem that to be a- 
nother man's, which is another man's: he doth 
not begin to interrupt the happineſs of any body, 
Sc. Therefore to poſſeſs himſelf of it is not wrong. 
So far from it, that, ſince every man is obliged to 
- conſult his own happineſs (that is, his own intereſt 
and advantages, whenever he can do it without 


i 


Nam propriæ telluris herum natura neg; illum, Nec me, nec 
quenquam flatuit. For nature did not make him, nor me, nor 
Dany one elſe, the owner gf any particular piece of land.“ 
* 
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the violation of truth) not to act conſonantly to 
this obligation is an omiſſion that would be wrong. 
What he does therefore is right. And then if he 
does right in taking poſſeſſion of it, he muſt from 
thence be the rightful poſſeſſor ; or, it becomes his. 
3. There are many things, which cannot be poſ- 
ſeſt without cultivation and the contrivance and 
labor of the firſt poſſeſſor. This has generally been 
the caſe of lands: and theſe are indeed more emi- 
nently meant by the word poſſeſſions. Now to de- 
prive a man of the fruit of his own cares and 
ſweat, and to enter upon it, as if it was the effect 
of the intruder”s pains and travel, is a mM mani- 
feſt violation of truth. It is aſſerting in fact that 
to be his, which cannot be his. See prop. II. 
4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy 
gives no right, interferes with prop. III. for it 
mult certainly be inconſiſtent with the peace and 
happineſs of mankind in general to be left in end- 
leſs wars and ſtruggles for that, which no man can 
ever have any right to. And yet thus it muſt be, 
if that doctrine was true: becauſe it has been de- 
monſtrated, that pour confers no right; and there- 
fore the firſt ri#ht to many things can only accrue 
from the firſt poſſeſſion of them. 5. If B ſhould 
endeavour by force (or fraud) to eject C out of the 
poſſeſſion of any thing, which Ci injoys, and ob- 
taind without expelling or diſturbing any body, he 
would certainly do that, which he himſelf would 
judge unreaſonable, were he in C's place. There» 
fore he acts, as if that was not reaſon with reſpect to 
C, which would be reaſon in reſpect of B; con- 
trary to the nature of reaſon, and to prop. IV. 
6. To endeavour to turn a man violently out of his 


poſſeſ- 
+ 
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| poſſeſſions is the ſame as to command him to leave 
them, upon pain of ſuffering for non-obedience. 
But this is uſurping a dominion, which he has no 
right to; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man 
can expell another out of his poſſeſſion without 
beginning to interrupt his happineſs: nor can any 
one do this without contravening the truth con- 
taind in prop. VI. This therefore ſecures the poſ- 
ſeſſor in his poſſeſfion for ever: that is, it confirms 
his rig ht to the thing poſſeſt. Laſtly, the firſt poſ- 
ſe er, of whom I have been ſpeaking, has undoubt- 
edly a right to defend his perſon, and ſuch other 
things as can only be bis, againſt the attempts of 
any aggreſſor (ſee prop. II.): therefore theſe no 
one can have a right to violate. And therefore a- 
gain, if he cannot be forceably diſpoſſeſt without 
violence offerd to theſe, no one has any right to 
diſpoſſeſs him. But this muſt be the caſe, where 
the poſſeſſor does not quit his poſſeſſion willinghy. 
The right conſequently muſt remain — in him, 
unleſs he conſents to quit it. | 
N. The ſucceſſors of an invader, got into poſ- 
ſeſſion wrongfully, may acquire a right in time , 
by the failure of ſuch, as might claim under him 
who had the right. For he, who happens to be in 
_ poſſeſſion, when all theſe 2 is in the place 


ef a Prime occupant. 


2 Tac riet. S race Rac $ Ta; nave; iy imiyimTa wokbs xe, xue 
pla; g Tarpon d rarric tia roui7eoy, © They think, that poſſeſſi- 
«+ ons, whether private or public, after they have continued 
We a long time, are ſecure, and belong to the family.” 
Is ock. 
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N. A file to many things may be transferred by 
compa? or donation *. If B has the ſole right in 
lands, or goods, no body has any right to the diſ- 
poſal of them beſides B : and he has a right. For 
diſpoſing of them is but uſing them as hig. There- 
fore the act of B in exchanging them for ſome thing 
elſe, or beſtowing them upon C, interferes not with 
truth: and ſo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor 
does C do any thing againſt truth, or that is wrong, 
in taking them : becauſe he treats them as being 
what they are; as things, which come to him by 
the act of that perſon, in whom is lodged the ſole 
power of diſpoſing of them. Thus C gets the title 
znnocently. 

But in the caſe of con paci the and on which 
this tranſaction ſtands, is more evident ſtill. For 


the contractors are ſuppoſed to receive each from 


other the equivalent of that which they part with, 
or at leaſt what is equivalent to them reſpectivehy, 
or perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither 
of them is hurt: perhaps both advantaged. And 
ſo each of them treats the thing, which he receives 
upon the innocent exchange, as being what it is: 
better for him, and promoting his convenience and 
happineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of 
any thing, and what he likes as well, in effect has 
it ſtill. His property is not diminiſhd : the ſitua- 
tion and matter of it is only alterd. 

= To this may be reduced that title to things, which Tull 
mentions as conferred by ſome law (lege); and even thoſe, 


which accrue conditione, © by covenant,” or forte, © by lot.” 
For I ſuppoſe the government to have a right of giving them 
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Mankind could not well ſubſiſt without bartering 
one thing for another : therefore whatever tends 
to take away the benefit of this intercourſe, is in- 
conſiſtent with the general good of mankind, c. 
If a man could find the neceſſaries of life without 


it, and by himſelf, he muſt at leaſt want many of 
the comforts of it. 


X. There is then ſuch a thing as property, found- 

ed in nature and truth : or, there are things, which 
one man only can, conſiſtently with nature and truth, 
call his: by prop. II, VIII, IX. <, 


d Which muſt not give way to the opinions of fitneſs, &c. 
The maſter was in the right, who corrected Cyrus for adjudg- 
ing the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the 
little. He was not 7# dpjucrlor®- xpric, © a judge of the fit- 
e neſs,” but of the property. Omnium, que in hominum dbctorum 
diſputatione verſantur, nihil eft profecto præſtabilius, quam plant 
intelligi nos ad Juſtitiam e natos, neque opinione, ſed natura 
conflitutum eſſe jus. Of all the things that learned men diſ- 
pute about, there is none better than this, that we ſhould be 

thoroughly convinced, that we were born to do what is 
„ right, and that — is not made by opinion but by nature. 
3 
There is another way of acquiring a title mentiond: 
which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Suni privata nulla 
naturd : ſed aut veteri occupatione, ut qui quondam in vacua ve- 
nerunt; aut viforia, ut qui bello potiti ſunt, &c. © Nothing 
<< belongs to particular perſons by nature: but either by long 
« poſleflion, as when men, a long while ſince, came into lands 
« which had no owners; or elſe by victory, as they who en- 
joy them from war, &c.” Cic. And ſo in X-nophon it is 
ſaid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken 
in war, the bodies and goods of the people in it are the con- 
queror”s ; and they may poſſeſs them as their own, not a 
7pz, a as belonging to others.” But ſure this wants limita- 


tions. 
XI. 
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XI. Thoſe things, which only one man can truly 
and properly call his, muſt remain his, till he agrees 
to part with them (if they are ſuch, as he may part 
with) by compatt or donation ; or (which muſt be 
underſtood) till they fail, or death extinguiſhes 
him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp 
to his next man. Becauſe no one can deprive him 
of them without his approbation, but the depriver 
muſt uſe them as his, when they are not his, in 
contradiction to truth. For, 


XII. To have the property of any thing and to 
have the ſole right of uſing and diſpoſing of it are 
the ſame thing : they are equipollent expreſſions. For 
when it is ſaid, that P has the property, or that | 
ſuch a thing is proper to P, it is not faid, that 
P and Q or P and others have the property 
(proprium limits the thing to P only): and when 
any thing is ſaid to be his, it is not ſaid that 
part of it only is his. P has therefore the all or 
all- hood * of it, and conſequently all the uſe of 
it. And then, ſince the al! of it to him, or all that 

P can have of it, is but the «ſe and diſpoſal of it *, 
3. 

d Allodium, © Freehold.” 
e Hezudxig tythace NaSinag av2ywoxay eyaioa; 6 d H Exirw 
Thy dt TW a ypay, ö Ti; olulag, Thy dd ppc de.. Havre: va 
Thy xefow xiſai, dener] T6 e EXEVTES. 8 EXOvTE; i TH TENEUTI 
Wage xwpncofary ETHpHS, Thy RK KAPTHTAEN (40901, © ] have "Hg 
„times laughd, when I read any of thoſe wills, in which it 
is ſaid, let ſuch or ſuch an one be the real owner of the lands 
or houſes; and let another perſon have the uſe of them; 
« for the uſe is all that belongs to any of us, we are not the 
real owners. — After death they go to others, whether we 
* will or no, when we have enjoyd the uſe only.” S. Currs. 


Tr 
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he who has this has the thing itſelf, and it is his f. 

Laws indeed have introduced a way of ſpeak- 
ing, by which the property and the uſufru# are diſ- 
tinguiſhd ; but in truth the uſufructuary has a 
temporary or limited property ; and the proprietary 
has a perpetual uſufruct, either at preſent, or in 
reverſion. Propriety without the w/e (if the uſe is 
never come to the proprietary) is an empty ſound. 

I have before upon ſome occaſions taken it as 
granted, that he, who uſes any thing as his, when 
it is not his, acts againſt truth, &c. but r now I ſay 
further, that, 


XIII. He, who uſes or diſpoſes of any thing, does 
by that declare it to be his. Becauſe this is all, that 


ir ftv QUots , ie. xupior, vighur d x, Ne NF Thy xproy at rdy ig 
acpiroy Taparaptavoris, nycxpirin dee % j vojpuroueNa. xamauday 7 
wpoZeo mia TapinIy Twxarrae Taparatuy . amohavi vd wiytarO-, 
« We are not by nature the real owners of any of thefe 
“ things, but are inveſted by law or by ſucceſſion with the 
s uſe of them for an uncertain time, and are therefore called 
« temporary tenants ; and when the time preſcribed is paſt, 
e then they go to A and he enjoys the ſame title.” 
Luc. 

f Wi te paſcit ager, tuus ft, « The field that maintains 
you, is your field, &c.” Horace, alluding to this truth. 
nerd wavros, “ As to the matter of injuries,” ſays Plato, i iigio- 
So rod It r. viuufuor Praluy , THY anoTpiwy en end peptry jeude 
a * there is only ſome ſuch general law as this for every 
man, vix. that no man ſhould plunder, or by violence take 
any thing that belongs to another: and then proceeds, 
pun av xpno va pendi THY TS Tihag, av jel weilen v AC x, R. 
nor make any uſe of any thing that comes in their way, 
* without the leave of the owner*” In Plutarch the thing is 
carried farther : where it is ſaid, that a man paſling by another 
man's door ought An ? siow, x. © ought not to look in” 
according to a ſaying of Aenocrates, land diapipei © T3; wodag 7 
TY; da rig dnnorplay oixiay v © there is no diſſerence be- 
S twixt looking in, and going into another man's houſe.” 
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he, whoſe it really is, can do. Borrowing and biring 
afford no objection to this. When the borrower or 
hirer uſes the thing borrowd or hired, he uſes 
what is bis own for the time allowd : and his do- 

ing ſo is only one of thoſe ways, in which the true 
proprictary W of it. 


XIV. To uſurp or invade the property of another 
man is injuſtice : or, more fully, to take, detain, uſe, 
deftroy, hurt, or meddle ® with any thing that is his 
_ without his allowance, either by force or fraud or any 

other way, or even to attempt any of theſe, or aſſiſt 
them, who do, are acts of injuſtice. The contrary ; to 
render and _— quietly to ey on bet i is his, is 


Juſtice. 


XV. He that would not vi alte truth, muſt avoid. 

all injuſtice : or, all injuſtice is wrong and evil. It in- 
terferes with the truths h here before laid down, 
and perhaps more. It denies men to be ſubjefts 
capable of diſtinct properties: in ſome caſes it de- 

' nies them to have a property even in their own 
Bodies, life, fame, and the like: the practice of it is 
incompatible with the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind: it is what every man thinks unreaſonable in 


bis own caſe, when the injury is done to himſelf: 


8 Furtum fit, —cum quis alicnam rem invito domino contrec- 
fat. © Itis real theft—o meddlc with any thing that belongs 
<« to another againft his will.” JusT. 7. 

b On the contrary FAX NWY23—PT NPY, © We ſhall 
c make juſtice, we ſhall make truth.” A ſaying of 2, 

© Rabbi Jeſbuab the ſon of Levi.” And Cicero more than once 
Pa the word verum true for jufium © juſt,” and werites 
truth“ for boritas © goodneſs” or probitas © probity.” . 

| to 


* 
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to take any thing from another only becauſe 1 
think I want it, or becauſe I have power to take 
it, and will have it, without any title to it, is the 
higheſt pretence to dominion, and denial of our 
natural equality : it is ſetting up a right to begin to 
diſturb the happineſs of others: and laſtly, it is to 
deny there is any ſuch thing as property, contrary 
to iruth. 
Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly 
and properly call his, then, if T takes or uſes it 
without the conſent of P, he declares it to be his 
(for if it was his he could do no more) when it is 
not bis, and ſo acts a lye i: in which conſiſts the 
idea and formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any inſtance of injuſtice, or 
aſifting others in ſuch an attempt, ſince it is at- 
tempting and promoting what is wrong, is being 
in the wrong as much as one is able to be; or do- 
ing what one can to atchieve that which is evil: 
and to do this, by the terms, * be wrong and 
evil. 

Even the 4 tre of chin any thing unjuſtly 
is evil : becauſe to defire to do evil, by the terms 
again, is an evil or criminal deſire. If the act fol- 


i Account 2d 9% puivey e, 73 & A,, 4 z, 8 
« that only your own, which really is ſo; and look upon that 
as another's, which really is ſo.” Epictetuss words. Fufti- 
tie primum munus eſt, ut ne cui quis noceat, nift Ie ffrtus inju- 
ria; deinde, ut communibus pro communibus utatur, privatis ut 
ſuis. © The firſt property of juſtice is, that no man ſhould do 
any hurt to another, unleſs provoked by ſome injury; after 
e this, he is to make uſe of thoſe things that are common, in 
common with others, and uſe the things that belong to him- 
* ſelf as his own.” Cic. This is to uſe things as being what 
they are, 


i | lows 
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lows ſuch a defire, it is the child and product ef 
it : and the deſire, if any thing renders the fulfill- 
ing of i it impracticable, i is the act obſtructed in the 
g; and ſtifled in the womb. 
Let it be obſerved here by way of ſcholion con- 
cerning the thing called covetouſneſs, that there 
ſeem to be three ſorts of it. One is this here men- 
tiond : a deſire of getting from others, tho it be 
unjuſtiy. This is wrong and wicked. Another is 
an immenſe deſire of heaping up what one can by 
Juſt methods, but without any reaſonable end pro- 
poſed k, and only in order to keep |, and as it were 
bury it n: and the more he accumulates, the more 
he craves®. This alſo intrenches upon truth, and 
ſeems to be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is 
another man's by juſt means, and with his conſent, 
when it may contribute to the happineſs of our- 
ſelves or families, and perhaps of the other perſon 
too, has nothing ſurely that looks unfriendly upon 


1 Blepfias 6 dame, © the uſurer,” in Lucian, dies of hanger 
(aus d- Meer dmronanctircs, © the miſerable wretch is re- 
ported to have pined away till he died”). Ridiculous enough. 
1 Or only wie 73 d © to be perpetually telling it 
dc over,” as Anacharſu ſaid of fome Greeks. Arn Wr. 
m As that man, in Atbenæus, indeavourd literally to do; 
of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his mo- 
ney, before he died he ſwallowd as much of it as he could 
(rav f n niyu; xpurs; emotavir, © he ſwallowd a great 
< many pieces of gold and then died”). | 
n Of ſuch it is, that Diogenes uſed to ſay, Oui rde c- 
fue rde Up ;, MN. © That covetous men were like men that 
« had the dropſy.” Stop. The Mamſbilim, that is, the 
ec writers of proverbs,” mentiond in Nabh. Ab. compare them 
Toy nnww my 52 eernbnn RMD nNwHY x 
Nax. © to thirſty people drinking ſalt water, the more they 
drink, the dner they are.” | | 
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truth, or is blameable, in it. This, if it may be 
called covetouineſs, 1 is a virtuous covetonſueſs. 


XVI. When à man cares not what ſuffering s be 
cau ſes to others, and eſpecially if be delights in other 
men's ſufferings and makes them his ſport, this is 
what I call cruelty. And not to be affected with the 
ſufferings of other people, tho they proceed not from 
us, but from others, or from cauſes in which wwe are 
not concernd, is unmercifulneſs. Mercy and bumanity 
are the reverſe of theſe. 


XVII. He, who religiouſly regards truth and na- 
ture, will not only be not unjuſt, but (more) not un- 
merciful, and much leſs cruel. Not to be affected 
with the afflictions of others, ſo far as we know 
them, and in proportion to the ſeveral degrees 
and circumſtances of them, tho we are not the 
cauſes of them, is the ſame as to conſider the af- 

flicted as perſons not in affliction; that is, as being 
not what they are, or (which is the ſame) as being 
| what they are not: and this contradiẽts matter af 

fat. G 
One can ſcarce know the ſufferings of another 
without having at leaſt ſome image of them in his 
mind: nor can one have theſe images without be- 
ing conſcious of them, and as it were feeling them. 
Next to ſuffering itſelf is to carry the repreſenta- 
tion of it about with one. So that he, who is not 
affected with the calamities of others, ſo far as they 
fall within his knowledge, may be faid to know 
and not to know; or at leaſt to cancel his know- 
ledge, and conracih his own conſcience. 


— — ——— _ — - - 


1 nothing. 
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There is ſomething in human nature reſulting 
from our very make and conſtitution, while it re- 
rains its genuin form, and is not alterd by vitious 
habits ; not perverted by tranſports of revenge or 
fury, by ambition, company, or falſe philoſophy v; 
nor oppreſt by ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve 
what happens to others: I ſay, there is ſomething, 
which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, 


gcauuſes us to ſympathize with them, and almoſt com- 
. prehends us in their caſe. It is grievous to ſee or 


hear (and almoſt to hear of) any man, or even any 
animal whatever, in forment. This compaſſion ap- 
pears eminently in them, who upon other accounts 
are juſtly reckond amongſt the beſt of men i: in 


ſome degree it appears in almoſt all; nay, even 


o Properly called humanity ; becauſe nothing of it appears 
in brutes. N WY HWY] pp NR MDMA, © for 
© brutes have no concern or uncaſineſs at their companions 


being in pain.” S. Haas. 


v When Seneca ſays, Clementiam omnes boni praftlabunt, 
miſericordiam autem vitalunt, all good men ſhould ſhew 
« mildneſs, but avoid ſhewing pity,” he ſeems only to quib- 
ble. He has many other weak things upon this ſubje&. That 
(ſentence) /uccurret ¶ ſapiens] alienis lachrymis, non accedet, 
« a wile man will reheve a perſon in tears, but not cry him-- 
< ſelf,” owns one uſe of tears : 15 5 obtain e e | 


a Stoic. 


q Ade Epaxpurs dvIpec, 6 Good men are very apt to ſhed 
tears.“ They, who of all writers undertake to imitate na- 
ture moſt, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (See how 
Homer repreſents Ulyſſes Od. e. 151,—2,—7,—8.) The tears 
of men are in truth very different from the cries and ejulations 


of children. They are flent ſtreams, and flow from other 


cauſes ; commonly ſome tender, or perhaps philoſophical, re- 
flexion. It is eaſy to ſee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
to be faſhionable. But for all that, it is certain the glandulæ 
lacrymales, the glands we uſe when we cry,” are not made 


ſomes 


5 
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- ſometimes, when they more coolly attend to things, 
in thoſe hardend and execrable monſters of cruelty 
themſelves, who ſeem juſt to retain only the leaſt 
tincture of humanity that can be. The Pherean 
tyrant, who had never wept over any of thoſe mur- 
ders he had cauſed among his own citizens, wept 
when he ſaw a tragedy but acted in the theatre r: 
the reaſon was, his attention was caught here, and 
he more obſerved the ſufferings of Hecuba and 
Andromache, than ever he had thoſe of the Pheræ- 
ans; and more impartially, being no otherwiſe con- 
cernd in them but as a common ſpectator. Upon 
this occaſion the principle of compaſſion, implanted 
in human nature, appeard, overcame his habits of 
cruelty, broke through his petrifaction, and would 
ſhew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is 
therefore according to nature to be affected with 
the ſufferings of other people: and the contrary is 
inbuman and unnatural. 
Such are the circumſtances of mankind, that we 
cannot (or but very few of us, God knows) make 
our way through this world without encountering 
dangers foe ſuffering many evils : and therefore 
\ fince it is for the good of ſuch, as are ſo expoſed 
or actually ſmarting under pain or trouble, to re- 
cCeive comfort and aſſiſtance from others, without 
which they muſt commonly continue to be miſer- 
able, or periſh, it is for the common good and 
welfare of the majority at lea of mankind, that 


they ſhould compaſſionate and help each other. To 


Pur. 
— plies even a enemy in diſteſs 

Tr di v Ace ern, xalwreg vra PR ce I always pity 
 * a man'in miſery, altho he be my enemy.” Sor. 
ay _ — 
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do the contrary muſt therefore be contrary to na- 
ture and wrong by prop. III. And beſide, it is by 
one's behaviour and actions to affirm, that the cir- 
cumſtances of men in this world are not what the 
are; or that peace, and health, and happineſs, and 
the like, are not what they are. 
- Let a man ſubſtitute himſelf into the room of 
| ſome poor creature dejected with invincible po- 
verty, diſtracted with difficulties, or groaning un- 
der the pangs of ſome diſeaſe, or the anguiſh of 
ſome hurt or wound, and without help abandond 
to want and pain. In this diſtreſs what reflexions 
can he imagine he ſhould have, if he found that 
every body neglected him, no body ſo much as 
pitying him, or vouchſafing to take notice of his 
calamitous and ſad condition? It is certain, that 
what it would be reaſonable or unreaſonable for 
others to do in reſpect of him, he muſt allow to be 
_ reaſonable or unreaſonable for him to do in reſpe& 
a them, or deny a manifeſt truth in prop. IV. 
If unmercifulneſs, as before defined, be wrong, 
no time need to be ſpent in proving that cruelty is 
ſo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulneſs, is 
containd in cruelty, with additions and aggrava- 
tions. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the 
ſufferings of others, but cauſes them; or perhaps 
delights in them, and (which is the moſt inſolent 
and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeſt and 
ſubject of raillery. If the one be a defect of huma- 
nity, the other is diametrically oppoſite to it*, If 


Ex Ez SO nature, quam ſequi debemus, maxim? inimica 
trudelitas. © Cruelty is the moſt contrary that can be to hu- 
man nature, which we ought to follow,” Cic. 
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the one does #0 gocd, the other does much evil. 
And no man, how cruel ſoever in reality he was, 
has ever liked to be reckond a cruel man: ſuch a 


confeſſion of guilt does nature extort ; ſo univer- 
fally doth it reject, condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII. The practice of juſtice and mercy is juſt as 
right, as injuſtice, unmercifulneſs, and cruelty are 
_ wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. 
Beſide, not to be juſt to a man is to be not uſt, or 
unjuſt to him: and ſo not to be merciful | is to be 
unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here 1 might end this ſection: but perhaps . 
may not be improper to be a little more particu- 

lar. * 


XIX. From the foregoing propoſitions may be de- 
duced the heinouſneſs of all ſuch crimes, as murder, or 
even burting the perſon of another any bow, when 
our own neceſſary defence does not require it (it being 
not poſſible, that any thing ſhould be more his, 


than his own perſon, life and limbs); robbing, fteal- - 


ing, cheating, betraying ;, defamation, detraction; de- 
filing the bed of another man, et cet. with all the ap- 
proaches and tendencies to them. For theſe are not 
only compriſed within the definition of injuſtice, 
and are therefore violations of thoſe truths, which 
are violated by that ; but commonly, and ſome of 
them always, come within che deſcription of cruel- 
ty too. All which is evident at firſt ſight with re- 
ſpect to murder, robbery, cheating, ſlandering, 
Sc. eſpecially if a man brings himſelf into the caſe, _ 
and views himſelf in his own imagination as ren- 
cerd ſcandalous by. calumniators and lyers as 
3 8 1 
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by thieves; ruind in his fortunes and undone 
knaves; ſtruggling to no purpoſe, convulſed and 
agonizing under the knife of ſome truculent ruf- 
fian ; or the like. 

The ſame is altogether as plain in the caſe of 
adultery u, when any one  inſnares, and corrupts 
the wife of another ; notwithſtanding the protec- 

tion it gains from falſe notions, great examples *, 
and the commonneſs of the crime v. For (the na- 
ture of matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed 
to be ſuch, as it will appear by and by to be) the 
adulterer denies the property a huſband has in his 
wife by compact, the moſt expreſs and ſacred that 
can poſſibly be made: he does that, which tends 
to ſubvert the peace of families, confounds rela- 
tion, and is altogether inconſiſtent with the order 
and !rangquiliity of the world, and therefore with 
the laws of human nature: he does what no man 
in his wits could think reaſonable, or even tolerable, 
were he the perſon wrongd * : . he impu- 


dently 


u A At 6 Hu, GAX' x mw dei orgs, © A thief is a hor- 
ce rid creature, but not ſo bad as an adulterer.” CnRTs. 
| vv One of the Subſefſorss alienorum matrimoniorum, them 
e that he in wait for other men's wives,” IR 
Falarius Maximus. | 

x Palam apparet, adhuc ætate Divi Hieronymi adulterium ca- 
fete ſolere puniri: nunc magnatum luſus eft. © It is very mani- 
_ feſt that, in the time of St Ferom, adultery was puniſhd with 
« death: One ts Go IT ens.” Scholiaft on 
St JEROM. 

For hence follows impynity, c. D EYDRID q ν 9 
tion Dh. © From the overflowing of it, the adulterous 
« derive bitter waters.” Min. | 

2 , qui nulljus non uxorem concupiſeit,—idem nxorem fuam af- 
pici non walt : & fidei acerrimus cractor, oft perfidus : 1 
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dently treats a woman as his own woman (or wife), 
who is 20 bis, but another's, contrary to juſtice, 
truth and fact b. Nor is this ſimple injuſtice only, 
but injuſtice, for which no reparation can be made 
if the injured man thinks ſo; as he generally does 
(ee ſect. II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) injuſtice accompanied 
with the greateſt cruelty; fo complicated, as ſcarce 
any other can be. The huſband is for ever robbed 
of all that pleaſure and ſatisfaction, which ariſes 
from the wite's fidelity and affection to him ©; pre- 


ſuming upon which he took her to be not only 


the partner of his bed, but the companion of his 
life, and ſharer in all his fortunes ©: and into the 


dacia perſequitur, iſe perjurus. © He who deſires every other 
« man's wife—will not have his own lookd upon ; and is very 
« ſtrict with other men to keep their word, but breaks his 
« own; pg others for /ying, and is 3 humſelf.” 
SEN. 

Ws, Thy taurg yoratea, 5 His own wife.” 

d What a monſter in nature muſt he be, who, as if it was 
' meritorious to dare to act againſt all theſe, (to uſe Senecas words 


| agaim) ſatis juſtam cauſam putat amandi, quod aliena eft [uxor] ? 


«© Who thinks it a ſufficient reaſon to be in love with her, > 


' « cauſe ſhe is another man's wife.” 


c Ouds * 1 dvi ciy diu, os 79 0aj4e frovey Rage 8 


XEvoeimg yuuaxec, AAN 83 dr nie alt, ö CM, pe 75 onpar®- ic 
annoTpiwory dev R, warre Tpirov amorpigto Sa © Hit Toy 
Eva, x Fler av v Fundy, 1 T3 - I ,, rA. © For 


„we may not only affirm, that the body of an adulterous 


« woman is not all that is corrupted ; but if we would ſpeak 


the truth, that her mind is more habitually alienated (from 
her huſband) than her body; for ſhe is taught to have an 


« utter averſion and hatred to him, and it is no wonder if ſhe 


„ ſhews her hatred in public.“ Px. Juv, 

_— Marriage is zona warrig vd A, S fulgen rc d 
[zona], © the partaking equally of every thing in life — 

© OY GET: than in any other (ſociety).” 
$OCR, 


S 4 room 
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room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſ- 
ſions. The poor woman * herſelf, tho ſhe may be 
deluded f, and not ſee at preſent her guilt, or the 
conſequences of it, uſually pays dear for her ſecu- 
rity and want of guard, the huſband becoming 
cold s and averſe to her, and ſhe full of apprehen- 
ſions and fears b, with a particular dread of his fur- 
ther reſentment. And their affairs, in this disjoint- 
ed and diſtracted condition, are neglected; inno- 
cent children ſlighted, and left unprovided for, 
without ſo much as the comfort of any certain re- 
lations to pity them i, Ec. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to extenu- 
ate his crime by ſuch impertinent imile's and ra- 
Kiſh talk, as are commonly uſed for that purpoſe k. 


When 


e Avr Ca. © The ſoft creature.” St Bas. 

f Exticag, igt g, © gyer-perſuaded andenticed,” ſays the 
penitent woman in Sophecles. PLUT. 

S vx WapaytdhiomwamToy ax tveuv©-. © A cold embrace— 
64 to have a lewd woman for a wife.” Sorn. 

n Quid enim ſalvi eſt mulieri, amiſſa pudicitia ? ©* What elſe. 
can be ſafe, when the woman has loſt her modeſty ?” Livy. 
i Of nv dun d NNοẽNwuatdeg nd tripe yever Wpoovepanbiivas Juvd- 
$450;, (4 T6 79 TH gẽq O., wh Ts v d poxs. © The miſerable 
« children, who have done no bedy any injury, will not be 
« ond by any relations, either of the married perſon or of 
« the adulterer.” Pn. Jup. 

* Such as Ariſtippus uſes to Diogenes, ap. Athen. "Ape ye wi 


Ty, co TOTO Fox? c Atyevig oluiay olxeiv, by 3 hb refer Auna dN; 8 
| wag n. vi d valy, by 1 iN WETAEUKECY 5 83s dre fqn. ETA; 
* Do you ſee any abſurdity, Diogenes, im living in a houſe, 
5 that ancther perſon has lived in before? No, ſays he; or 
< in ſailing in a ſhip where a great many have ſailed ? No, 
© nor in that neither, ſays he. No more is there in Senſe- 
leſs ſtuff. Nor is that of the adulterous woman in Prov. S. bet- 
tor; where dyn 122 TAN, © the way of a man with a 
8 ma” is placed with the way of an eagle in the air, of a 


ſerpent 
* 
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When any one wrongs another of his property, he 
wrongs him of what it is to him, the proprietor : 
and the value muſt be ſet according to what he 
eſteems it to be, not what the injurer, who perhaps 
= no taſte of virtuous pleaſures, may think it to 

be. (See p. 54, 55. obſ. 3, 4.) Nor may theſe 
thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 1. the 
the injuſtice of the fact is the ſame in itſelf, whe- 
ther known, or not. In either caſe truth is denied: 
and a He is as much a lye, when it is whiſperd, as 
when it is proclaim at the market-croſs. 2. It has 
been ſhewd (ſect. II.) that the rectitude of our ac- 
tions and way to happineſs are coincident ; and 
that ſuch acts, as are diſagreeable to truth, and 
wrong in themſelves, tend to make men ultimate- 
ly unbappy . Things are ſo orderd and diſpoſed 
by the Author of nature, or ſuch a conſtitution of 
things flows from him, that it muſt be ſo. And 
ſince no retreat can be impervious to his eye, no 
corner ſo much out of the way, as not to be with- 
in his plan, no doubt there is to every wrong and 
vitious act a ſuitable degree of unhappineſs and 
puniſhment annext, which the criminal will be ſure 
to meet with ſome time or other m. For his own ſake 
therefore he ought not to depend upon the dark- 


ſerpent upon a rock, and of a ſhip in the ſea, da NWy? x 
Mw N Y DUNN, << which leave no track to be ſeen af- 

e terthem ;” and therefore ſhe d 5W 'D NIMPD, © wipes 
« her mouth,” and then thinks that Do V9 921M MAR 
RMD, © ſhe may ſay afterwards, What have I done a- 
« miſs ?“ See Qab wenagi. 

1 Nemo malus felix : minim? corruptor, &c. © No bad man 
* can be happy, to be ſure no debauchee can, &c.” Juv. 

m "AvawiIpac®- yg 6 de. v. There 15 no eſcaping the 
2 divine law. ” Prorm. 
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| neſs of the deed. But /aftly, it can hardly be, but 
that it muſt be diſcoverd n. People generally ri/e 
in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and 
diſcover themſelves o: the opportunities contrived 
for it muſt be liable to ob ſervation: ſome confidents 
muſt be truſted, who may betray the ſecret, and 
upon any little diſtaſte probably will do it: and 

beſide, love is quick of apprehenſion v. 

It will be eaſily perceived from what has been 
ſaid, that if to murder, rob, &c. are unjuſt and 
crimes of a heinous nature, all thoſe things which 

have any fendency toward them, or affinity with 
them, or any way countenance them, mult be in 
their degree criminal 4: becauſe they are of the 
ſame complexion with that which they tend to, 
tho not of the ſame growth, nor matured into the 
groſs act, or perhaps do not operate ſo preſently, 
apparently, or certainly. Envy, malice, and the 
like, are conatus's toward the deſtruction or ruin 
of the perſon, who is the object of theſe unhappy 
paſſions. To tbrow duſt * upon a man's reputation 
by innuendo's, ironies, &c. may not indeed fully it 
all at once, as when dirt is thrown, or groſs ca- 


n Kai yag &v Tepaurize xpibn;, Cc tp S. For, if you are 
* hid for the preſent, you will be found out afterwards.” 
Isocs, Maprupnog0y—1 Nn % 0 Auxv®- 6 0 Me © The bed, 
the lamp, will bear teſtimony, O Megapent his. Lucian. 
| © Hdord AN yag anmdvruy Gnagovioaroy, 5 Pleaſure is the apteſt of 
« any thing to boaſt.” PLaTo. 
p Quid non ſentit amor? What is it that love can't ſee?” 
Ovi. 
q *AyaSdy & T3 U adzxely, « d v nd INN © To be 
not only not to do an injury, but not ſo much as to Aefirg 
* to do one.” A gnome © ſaying” of Democrates. | 
_r n p pa. 6 The duſt of an ill tongue. 


lumnies; 5 
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lumnies; yet it infects the air, and may deſtroy it 
by a lingring poiſon. To a a by the 
ſtrength of a jeſting talent, or harder temper of 
face, is to wound him, though it be in an ixvi 2 
place. Many freedoms and reputed civilities of 
barbarian extract, and eſpecially gallantries t, that 
proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor per- 
haps are intended to be carried fo far, may yet di- 
vert people's affections from their proper object, 
and debauch the mind v. By ftories or in/inuations 
to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord and quarrels between 
men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to intermeddle in other people's af- 
fairs, as buſy bodies and «Axorgoerioxoreo do, is to 
aſſume a province, which is not theirs ; to concern 


A2 p51 N 27202 Tan i pa He, 
_ « that puts his companion to ſhame in public, ſhall have no 

« portion in the next life.” Mai. & fim. paſſ. For, accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh doftors, he who does this breaks the ſixth 
commandment. ABARB. | 

t See how chaſt the Romans were once. mak +. 
cus verecundiæ munimento tutius efſet, in jus vocanti matronam 
corpus ejus attingere non permiſerunt, ut inviolata manũs alienæ 
tau flola relingueretur. That the decent modeſty of a ma- 
e tron might the more ſecurely be preſerved, if any man 
* ſued her, he was not allowd ſo much as to touch her, that 
< her garment might remain undefiled by the hands of any 
« ftranger.” Var. Max. And it is told of P. Menius, that 
triſti exemplo præcepit | filiz ſue], ut non ſolum virginitatem 
illibatam, fed etiam oſcula ad virum fincera perferret. © He 
« gave it in charge to his daughter with a ſevere threat, that 
* ſhe ſhould carry to her huſband, not only her virginity un- 
“ touchd, but her kiſſes chaſt.” IA. 

u Quanto autem prefiantior oft animus corpore, tanto ſcelera- 
tizs corrumpitur. By how much the mind is more excellent - 
© than the body, by ſo much is the corrupting of it a greater 
* wickedneſs. * St AvsTin, | 

them- 
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themſelves with things, in which they are not con- 
cernd; to make that public, which in itſelf is pri- 


vate; and perhaps to rob the perſon, into whoſe bu- 
ſineſs they intrude themſelves, of his quiet, if of 


nothing elſe. For indeed this intermeddling looks 


like ſetting up a pretence to ſomething further; 
like an unjuſt attack begun at a diſtance. All 
which declares what an enemy, and how irrecon- 
cilable to ruth, this — humor is. And 
ſo on. 

If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they 10 
who are deſignedly the promoters or inſtruments of 
injuſtice and wickedneſs; ſuch as mercenary ſwear- 
ers, and falſe witneſſes; traders in ſcandal; ſolici- 
tors in vice; they who intend by their converſation 
to relax men's principles too much, and (as it 

ſeems) prepare them for knavery, lewdneſs, or Dy. 
flagitious enterprize v. 
There are other crimes, ſuch as infidelity to 


friends or them who intruſt us with any thing, in- 


_ gratitude, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, 


which might have been mentiond in the propoſi- 
tion, being great inſtances of injuſtice: but becauſe 
they are vi/ibly ſuch, and their nature cannot be 
miſtaken, I compriſe them in the et cæt. there. 
Any one may ſee, that he, who acts unfaithfully, 


acts againſt his promiſes and ingagements, and 
therefore denies and ſins againſt truth; does what 


it can never be for the good of the world ſhould be- 
come an univerſal practice; does what he would 


* Obru sev oi Noyuel of 76 Dion kan I rhvrag aytiy pnomtiniviec, AN. 


« Theſe are the peſtilent fellows, who labour to perſuade 


every body to be guilty of the ſame crimes with them- 


> _ St Bas1L, | 5 
| not 
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not have done to himſelf , and wrongs the man, who 
depends upon him, of what he juſtly might ex- 


pect. So the ungrateful man treats his benefactor 
as not being what be is, &c. And the falſe-wearer 


reſpects neither things, nor himſelf, nor the per- 
ſons affected, nor mankind in general, nor God 


himſelf as being what they are. All this is obvious*, © 


8 cr. VII. Truths eckig particular So- 
cieties 77 Men, or Governments. 


I. AN is a ſocial creature : that is, a fingle 


man, or family, cannot ſubfiſt, or not well, 
alone out of all ſociety. More things are neceſſary 


to ſuſtarn life, or at leaſt to make it in any degree 


pleaſant and deſirable, than it is poſſible for any 


| one man to make and provide for himſelf merely 
by his own labor and ingenuity. Meat, and drink, 
and clothing, and houſe, and that frugal furniture 
which is abſolutely requiſite, with a little neceſ- 
fary phyſic, ſuppoſe many arts and trades, many 
heads, and many hands. «If he could make a ſhift 
in time of health to live as a wild man under the 
protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon ſuch 
fruits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth 
ſhould afford, and happen to preſent to him; yet 


what could he do in ſickneſs, or old age, when he 
would not be able to ſtir out, o or receive her bene- 


cence. 


3 Quan avis Ai ee * Bat. r 
< body hate a man that forgets the kindneſſes that have been 
* done to him.” Cic. And the ſame may be ſaid G's un- 
faithful, perjured, S. 
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* The REL1G10N of NATURE. Sect. VII. 
I he ſhould take from the other ſex ſuch a help; 


as the common appetite might prompt him to 


ſeek, or he might happen to meet with in his 
walks; yet ſtill if the hands are doubled, the wants 


are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, and 


great ones, attending the bearing and education of 


children. 


If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties ſur- 
mounted, and a family grown up, and doing what 
a /i ngle family is capable of doing by itſelf ; ſup- 


| porting themſelves by gardening, a little agricul- 
ture, or a few cattle, which they have ſome how 


got, and tamed (tho even this would be hard for 
them to do, having no markets, where they mi 


exchange the produce of their huſbandry, or of 
their little flock, or herd for other things; no ſhops 


to repair to for tools; no ſervant, or laborer to aſ- 


ſiſt; nor any public invention, of which they 


might ſerve themſelves in the preparation of their 


grain, dreſſing their meat, manufacturing their 


wool, and the like); yet ſtill it is only the cortex 


come of the interior part, the minds of theſe peo- 


ple? How would thoſe be fed, and improved y? 


Arts and ſciences, ſo much of them as 1s nec 


dd teach men the uſe of their facultics, and unfold 


their reaſon, are not the growth of ſingle families 
ſo imployd. And yet for men to lay out all their 
pains and time in procuring only what is proper 


to keep the blood and humors i in circulation, with- 


y iſo, aiw alle Ie ep tn: avi? an cjut 


on nobis widetur ? What then is there no proper 
| N 


the food of it?” St Ausr. 
out 


of the man, which is provided for: what muſt be- 
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out any further views, or any regard to the nobler 
part of themſelves, is utterly incongruous to the 
idea of a being formed for rational exerciſes. 

If all the exceptions againſt this ſeparate way of 
living could be removed; yet as mankind increaſes, 
the little plots, which the ſeveral families poſſeſs, 
and cultivate, muſt be inlarged, or multiplied: by 
degrees they would find themſelves ſtraitend: 
and there would ſoon be a colliſion of intereſts, from 
whence diſputes and quarrels would enſue. Other 

things too might miniſter matter for theſe. And 
beſide all this, ſome men are naturally troubleſome, 
vitious, thieviſh, pugnacious, rabid; and theſe 
would always be diſturbing and flying upon the 
next to them : as others are ambitious, or covet- 
ous, and, if they happen to have any advantage 
or ſuperiority in power, would not fail to make 
themſelves yet greater or ſtronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated 8 
they might grow to be formidable 
Under fo many wants, and fuch S 

or preſent dangers, neceſſity would bring ſome fa - 
milies into terms of friendſhip with others for mu- 
tual comfort and defence : and this, as the reaſon 
of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, introduce 
ſtricter ingagements, and af laſt bring the people 
to mix and unite. And then the weak being glad 
to ſhelter themſelves under the protection and con- 
duct of the more able, and fo naturally giving way 
for theſe to aſcend, the ſeveral forts would at 


Z Alter in alterius exitium levi compendio ducitur. „They 


deſtroy one another in the ſhorteſt way that they can.“ 
SEN, 


SE) length 
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length ſettle into their places, according to theit 
ſeveral weights and capacities with reſpect to the 
common concern. And thus ſome form of a ſociety 


muſt ariſe : men cannot ſubſiſt otherwiſe. 


But if it was poſſible for a man to preſerve life 
by himſelf, or with his petit company about him : 

yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely 
better for him, and them, to live in a ſociety, 
where men are ſerviceable to themſelves and their 
neighbours at the ſame time, by exchanging their 
money, or goods, for ſuch other things as they 
want more; where they are capable of doing good 
offices each for other in time of need ; where they 
have the protection of laws, and a public ſecurity 


againſt cheats, robbers, aſſaſſines, and all enemies 
to property; where a common force or army is 
ready to interpoſe between them and foreign in- 


vaders; and where they may injoy thoſe diſcoveries 


which have been made in arts and learning, may 


improve their faculties by converſation and inno- 
cent conflicts of reaſon, and (to ſpeak out) may 


be made men. 


If, when we have the privilege of ſociety and 


laws, we can ſcarce preſerve our own, or be ſafe, 
what a woful condition ſhould we be in without 


them; expoſed to the inſults, rapines, and violence 
of unjuſt and mercileſs men, not having any ſanc- 
tuary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if 
notwithſtanding the help of friends and thoſe about 
us, and ſuch conveniencies as may be had in cities 
and peopled places, we are forced to bear many 
pains and melancholy hours, how irt ſome would 
life be, if in ſickneſs or other trouble there was no 
body to adminiſter either remedy or conſolation ? * 

Wl x 
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Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally defire. 


And tho much company may be attended with 


much vanity, and occaſion many evils , yet it is 
certain, that abſolute and perpetual ſolitude has 
ſomething in it very irkſome and hideous Þ. Thus 
the ſocial life is natural to man; or, what his na- 
ture and circumſtances require. WE” 


IL. She and of fociary is the commtes welfare and 


good of the people aſſociated. This is but the conſe- 
quence of what has been juſt ſaid. For becauſe 


men cannot ſubſiſt well, or not ſo well, ſeparately, 


therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is, 


the end of their uniting is their better ſubſiſtence ; 


and by how much their manner of living becomes 


better, by ſo much the more effectually is this end 
anſwerd. | 


NI. A ſociety, into which men enter for this end, 
ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, according to which they 


agree all to be governd, with a power of altering or 


adding to them as occafion ſhall require. A number 


of men met together without any rules, by which | 


they ſubmit to be governd, can be nothing bur 
An irregular multitude. Every one being fill /uz 
wo and left intirely to his own private choice, 


A — ade mend boneidhar dee) « with- 


out a friend,” nor waga@:, © have a great number of 


« friends.” This is juſt. Therefore Seneca ſeems to go a little 
too far, when he wiites, Ommes amicos habere operoſum eſſt, ſu- 


tis efſe inimicos non habere, © It requires great pains to make 


all men our friends, it is ſufficient to have no enemies. 


* ac ,. Ar. 7 Man is «ſociable creature,” 
St Bars, 


= by 


| 
I 
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by whatever kind of judgment or paſſion or ca- 
price that happens to be determind, they muſt needs 
interfere one with another: nor can ſuch a con- 
courſe of people be any thing different from an in- 
digeſted chaos of diſſenting parts, which by their 
confuſed motions would damnity, and deſtroy each 
other. This muſt be true, if men differ in the ſize 
of their underſtandings, in their manner of think- 
ing, and the ſeveral turns their minds take from 
their education, way of living, and other circum- 
ſtances; if the greateſt part of them are under the 
direction of bodily affections; and if theſe differ as 
much as their ſhapes, their complexions, their con- 
ſtitutions doe. Here then we find nothing but 
confuſion and unhappineſs. 
Such a combination of men therefore, as may 
produce their common good and happineſs, muſt be 
ſuch a one as, in the firſt place, may render them 
rompatible one with another: which cannot be 
without rules, that may direct and adjuſt their ſe- 
veral motions and carriages towards each other, 
bring them to ſome degree of uniformity, or at 
leaft reſtrain ſuch excurſions and enormities, as would 
render their living together inconſiſtent. 
Then, there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations 
and ſcita to aſcertain properties and titles to things 
by common conſent: that ſo, when any alterca- 
tions or diſputes ſhall happen concerning them (as 
be ſure many muſt in a world ſo unreaſonable and 
prone to iniquity), the appeal may be made to 
c Man i 18, in Greg. Naz.” 8 words, To WoKUTPOTWTEATY Tay Fd, 
* Tourer, © a creature who loves to turn his thoughts to 
* varkty of things, and to * himſelf in different ways. 


* their 
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their n ſettlements; and by the application of «a 
general undiſputed rule to the particular caſe before 
them it may appear, on which fide the obliquity 
lies, the controverſy may be fairly decided, and all 
mouths eternally ſtopped: And then again, that 
they. may be protected and perſevere in this agree- 
able life, and the injoyment of their reſpective pro- 
perties be ſecured to them, ſeveral things muſt be 
IE way of precaution againſt foreign in- 
_ »afions; puniſhments muſt be appointed for of- 

— conmitted amongit themſelves; which be- 
mg known may deter men fromcommitting them, 
Sc. Theſe rules, methods, and appoimments of 
puniſhments, being imtelligibly and honeſtly drawn 

up, agreed to; and publiſhd, are the mutual com- 
pacts * under which the — Is W 
_ andthe Jaws of iti. 

r of a ſociety capa- 
ble of fubſifting tagerber, if to have their reſpec- 
tive properties aſtertaind, if to be /afe and quiet in 
the poſſeſſion of them be for the general good of 
the ſociety, and theſe things cannot be had with- 
_ but latus; then a ſociety, whoſe foundation and ce- 
ment is the public good, muſt have ſuch /aws, or 

be ſuppoſed at leaſt to defign ſuch. 
As to the making of any further laws, when 
the public intereft and welfare require them, that 
is but repeating the ſame power in other inftances, 
which they made uſe of before in making their 
_ uſt laws: and as to altering or repealing, it is cer- 

tain the po cr of king and ki | z here are. 


1 l 
E Duos ru. 5 
— equal, 


— — — — — — 
— — 
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equal. Beſide, when men are incorporated and live 
together for their mutual good, this end is to be 
conſiderd at one time as much as at another; _ 
only f in their firſt conſtitution and ſertlement. 


Iv. Ti beſe laws and determinations muſt be Suck as 
are not inconſiſtent with natural juſtice. For 1. To 


ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the 


fame as to ordain, that what is true ſhall be falſe; 
or v. v. © which is abſurd. 2. To pretend by a law. 
to make that to be juſt, which before and in itſelf 
was unjuſt, is the ſame as to ordain that which in- 
terferes with truth: becauſe juſtice is founded in 
truth (as before), and every where the ſame f. 


Therefore, 3. by a law to enact any thing which 
s naturally unjuſt is to enact that which is abſurd; 


that which by ſect. I. is morally evil; and that 
which is oppoſite to thoſe laws, by which it is ma- 
nifeſtly the will of our Creator we ſhould be go- 
vernd s. And to enact what is thus evil muſt be 


„ 140 · bet vi bur · Geng * Thelaw is the finding out and 


- ſpecifying that which really is. ” SToB. e Plat. 


f Ala quot, dximToy, & Wavraxy Thy a tx Natur Som vd 
de » ivSade 8 iy Hie nie xals;. © Juſtice is founded in nature, is 
* unalterable, and is equally in force every where; in the 
e ſame manner as the fire burns here and in Perfia.” Axis r. 

s Even the Heathens believed, that above all human 
unppymeara, © edits,” there were yar xzrpani D vituuua, 
% unwritten and unalterable laws of the Gods,” which mortals 
pught not to tranſgreſs : © v 71 D u, 62. ag wire & radu, 
4 becauſe theſe are in force, not only for a day or two, but 


< forever.” SOPH. Nec ff regnante Tarquinio nulla erat Reme 


ſcripta lex de flupris, idcirco non contra—legem ſempiternam Sex. 

Targquinius vim Lucretiæ—attulit. Erat enim ratio profi d 

rerum aatura, & ad red faciendum impellens, & à delifio d- 

: | 8 . cans : 
8 | 
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evil indeed. Laſtly, to eſtabliſh injuſtice muſt be 
utterly inconſiſtent with the general good and hap- 
pineſs of any ſociety ; unleſs to be unjuſtly treated, 
pilled, and abuſed can be happineſs b. And if fo, 
it is utterly inconſiſtent with the end of ſociety; or, 
it is to deny that to be the end of it, which! is 25 

end of! it. 


v. A ſociety li mited by Iaws ſuppoſes ants, 
and a ſubordination of powers: that is, it ſuppoſes a 


government of ſome form or other. Becauſe, where 

men are to act by rules or laws for the public weal, 

ſome muſt of neceſſity be appointed to judee, 
when thoſe laws are tranſgreſt, and how far; to 
decide doubtful cafes, and the like: there muſt be 


eans : que non tum denig; incipiRex effe, cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum 
cum orta eff. Orta autem ſimul oft cum mente divina. « Where- 
fore if, in the reign of Targuin, there were no written laws 
« at Rome againſt whoredom, yet neverthelefs Sextus Targui- 
_ & nius ated contrary to an eternal law, when he raviſhd Lu- 
t cretia; for there is ſuch a thing as reaſon, which proceeds 
« from the nature of things, and which urges us to do that 
which is right, and forbids us to commit any crimes ; which 
* ſ(reaſq; does not then begin to be a law when it is written 
down Hut was from the beginning; ä 
© the divine mind began.” Cic. 

b Si tama poteſtas eft ſtultorum ſententiis an jute, ut eorum 
Juffragiis rerum natura vertatur; cur non ſancignt, ut, que 1 mala 
pernicioſaq; funt, habeantur pro To, ac ſalutaribus ? aut cur, 
cum jus ex injuria lex facere poſſit, bonum eadem facere non poſſit 
ex malo? © If the opinions or commands of weak and fodliſh 
* mon are of ſo great force, as to overturn the nature of 

things by their majo ority ; why do they not eſtabliſh it by 
« a law, that thoſe ings, which are evil and pernicious, 
« ſhall become good and advantageous ? And why cannot 
the ſame law make the things that are good evil, as as well as 
2 make an injury a lawful thing ?” Cie. 

ö : T 3 ſome 
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ſome. armed with authority to execute thoſe judg- 
ments, and to puniſh offenders : there muft be per- 
ſons choſen not only to puniſh and prevent public 
evils, but alſo to do many other things, which will 
be required in advancement of the public good : 
and then the power of making new laws, and ab- 
rogating or mending old ones, as experience may 
direct or the caſe at any time require, as alſo of 
providing preſently and legally for the fafety of 
the public in time of ſudden danger, mult be lodged 
ſome where. 

If there are no executors of the . the laws 
cannot be executed: and if fo, they are but a dead 
letter, and equal to noe: and if the ſociety has 
none, it is indeed no ſociety, or not ſuch a one as is 
the ſubject of this propoſition. Guardians and ex- 
ecutors of laws are therEfore the vials of a ſociety, 
without which there can be no circulation of juſtice 
in it, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And 
ſince men can be but in one place at once, there 
muſt be numbers of theſe he arg to the big- 
neſs and extent of it. 
And further, fince the concerns of a whole ſo- 
ciety, and ſuch things as may fall within I: com- 
paſs of a ſtatute book, are various, requiring ſeve- 
ral ſorts and fizes of abilities, and lying one above 

another in nature; ſince not only private men 
want to be inſpe#ed, but even magiſtrates and of- 
 ficers themſelves, who (tho they oft forget it) are 
ſtill but men; A ſociety is to be 
one, one compact body: I ſay, ſince the cafe is 


thus, there muſt be 0 to act in ſeveral eleva· 
tions and qualities as well as places, of which the 
inferior fort in their ſeveral quarters muſt act im- 

. 
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mediately under their reſpective ſuperiors and ſo 
this claſs of ſuperiors in their ſeveral provinces un- 


der others above them; till at laſt the aſcent is ter- 


minated in ſome bead, where the legiſlative power 
is depoſited, and from whence ſ pirits and motion 
are communicated through the whole body. An 
army may as well be ſuppoſed to be well diſciplin- 
ed, well provided, and well conducted without 
either general or officers, as a ſociety without gover- 
nors and their ſubalterns, or (which is the ſame) 
without ſome form of government, to anſwer the 
cnd of its _ 


VI. A man may part with ſome of his natural 
rights, and put himſelf under the government of laws, 


and thoſe, 10 in their ſeveral ſtations are intruſted 


ith the execution of them, in order to gain the pro- 


 tetlion of them, and the privileges of a regular ſoci- 


ety. Becauſe by this he doth but exchange one 


thing for another, which he reckons equivalent, or 


indeed preferable by much : and this he may do 


without acting againſt am truth. For the liberties 
and natural rights, which he exchanges, are bis 


own, and therefore no other man's property is de- 


nied by this: nor is the nature of happineſs denied 


to be what it is, ſince it is happineſs which he aims 
at indoing this. On the contrary, he would rather 
offend againſt zruth, and deny happineſs to be 
what it is, if he did not do it; eſpecially ſeeing, 


that here his own happineſs coincides with the ge- 
neral happineſs and mare convenient being of the 


kingdom or commonwealth, where his 2 falls, 
or his choice dctermins him to live. 


up 
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| If the queſtion ſhould be aſked, what natural 
rights a man may part with, or how far he may 


part with them; the general anſwer, I think, may 
be this. Some things are eſſential to our being, and 
ſome it is not in our power to part with. As to the 
reſt, he may depart from them ſo far as it is con- 


ſiſtent with the end, for which he does this: not 


further, becauſe beyond that lies a gontradiction. 


A man cannot give away the natural right and pro- 
perty he has in any thing, in order to preſerve or 
retain that property: but he may conſent to con- 
tribute part of his eſtate, in order to preſerve the 


reſt, when otherwiſe it might all be loſt; to take 
his ſhare of danger in defence of his country, ra- 


ther than certainly periſh, be inſlayed, or ruind by 


the N or oppreſion of it; and the like. * 


VII. Men may become members of a 4 ſociety (i. e. 
do what is mentiond in the foregoing propoſition) by 
giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicitly. 


That a man may ſubject himſelf to laws, we have 
ſeen. If he does this, he muſt do it either in his own 


perſon; or he muſt do it by ſome proxy, whom he 


TabRtvates in his room to agree to public laws; or 


his conſent muſt be collected only from the confor- 


mity of his carriage, his adhering to the ſociety, 


accepting the benefits of its conſtitution, and ac- 


quieſcing in the eſtabliſhd methods and what is 


done by virtue of them. By the two firſt ways he 
| declares himſelf explicitly, and dire#ly : nor can he 
bw after that behave himſelf as if he was no member 


of the fociety, without acting as if he had not done 
what he has done. And this is the caſe not only of 
them, who have been concernd 1 n the Int forma- 


tion 
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rion of any government, but alſo of them, who 
have in the ſaid manners i given their conſent to 
any ſubſequent acts, by which they ownd, confirm 

ed, and came into What their anceſtors had done, 
or who have by oaths put themſelves under obli- 
gations to the public. By the laſt of the three ways 
mentiond a man's conſent is given indeed imph- 
citly, and leſs directly; but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For ſuppoſe him to be Born in 
ſome certain Kingdom or commonwealth, but 

never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken any oath to the government, nor ever for- 
mally to have ingaged himfelf by any other att. 
In this caſe he cannot methinks but have ſome love 
and ſympathy for that place, which afforded him 
the firft air he drew; ſome gratitude towards that 
conſtitution, which protected his parents, while 


they educated and provided for him; ſome regard 


to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they 
have laid him, and with which limitations as it 
were they (or rather the Governor of the world by 
them) conveyd to him his very life. 
| If he inberits or takes any thing by the laws of 
the place, to which he has no indefeaſible right in 
nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he 
could not tell how to get, or keep, without the aid 
of laws and advantage of ſociety; then, when he 
takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he 
takes and owns the laus which give it him. 
Indeed ſince the ſecurity he has from the laws 
of the country in reſpect of his perſon, and w_ 
whatever they either are, or may 


hereafter, is the general equivalent for e 
: * 


N 
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on to them, he cannot accept that without being 
obliged in equity to pay his. | 

Nay, laſtly, his very continuing and /ettling in 
any place ſhews, that either he likes the conſtitu- 
tion, or likes it better than any other, or at leaſt 
thinks it better in his circumftances to conform to 
pr to ſeek any other : that is, he conſents to be 


omprehended in it ł. 


VIII. When a man is become a member of a ſoci- 
ety, if be would behave himſelf according to truth, 
be ought to do theſe things: viz. to conſider pro- 

perty as founded not only in nature, but alſo in 
law; and men's titles to what they have, as ſtrength- 
end by that, and even by his ows conceſſion and co- 
venants; and therefore by ſo much the more invio- 
able and ſacred; inſtead of taking ſuch meaſures 
to do himſelf right, when he is moleſted, or in- 

Jured, as his own prudence might ſuggeſt in a ſtate 
of nature, to confine himſelf to ſuch ways as are 
with his own conſent markt out for him : and, in 
a word, to behave himſelf according to his /ubor- 
dination or place in the community, and to obſerve 
the laws of it. For it is containd in the idea of a 
law, that it is intended to be obſerved: and there- 

fore he, who is a party to any laws, or profeſſes 
himſelf member of a ſociety formed upon laws, 
cannot willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws without de- 

nying laws to be what they are, or himſelf to be 


what he is ſuppoſed gr profeſſes nimſelf to be: and 


K Plato ſays, when any man has ſeen our form of govern- 
ment, Se. and remains under it, i S rer & FI 


s © that then we ſay, ſach an one does indeed agree with 
indeed 


*. 


Ss 


8 
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indeed without contradicting all or moſt of thoſe 
| truths containd i mn the oregoing propoſitions, 


IX. In reſpef? of thoſe things, which the laws f | 
the place take no cognizance of, or «when if they do 
tate cognizance of them, the benefit of thoſe lazs 
cannot be bad (for ſo it may ſometimes happen. I 
ſay, in reſpect of ſuch things), he who is 4 member 
of a ſoriety in other reſpet3s retains bis natural liber- 
ty, is fill as it were ina ſtate of nature, and muſt en- 
deavour to att according to truth and bis heſt pru- 
dence. For in the former caſe there is nothing to 
limit him, by the ſuppoſition, but truth and na- 
ture. And in the otber it is the fame as if there 
was nothing ; ſince in efie there is no law, where 
no effect or benefix from it is to be had. As, for ex- 
ample, if a man ſhould be attacked by thieves or 
| murderers, and has no opportunity or Power to call 
the proper magiſtrate or officer to his aſſiſtamce. 
There is a third caſe, which perhaps may de- 
mand admiſſien hexe : and that is, when laws are 
plainly enter $9. truth and naturel juſtice. For 
the they may paſs the uſual forms, and be ſtyled 
laws; yet, * no ſuch law can abrogate that law 
of nature and reaſon, to which the Author of ou 
being hath ſubjected us, or make falſhood to be 
truth; and two inconſiſtent laws cannot beth ablige, 
or ſubſiſt together; one of them muſt give way : 
n r o_ Gi: | 


* ex Aimar A . we fits fo 
in populorum inflitutis, aut legibus.—Si popular Fells fi frier 

cipum decretis, fi ſententiis jugicum, jurq conflituroutur, Ius es 
ens: jus, adulterare : Jus, reflaments falſa — 2 
e 
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There remains one truth more to be annexed 
here, which may be contradicted by the practices 
and * of Enthuſiaſts . 


X. The ſocieties intended in this ae fuch as 


kingdoms and commonwealths, may defend themſelves 
againſt other nations : or, war may lawfully be waged 
in defence and for the ſecurity of a ſociety, its mem- 
bers and territories, or for reparation of injuries. For 
if one man may in a ſtate of nature have a right to 
defend himſelf, (ſee ſect. VI. prop. VII.) two may, 


or three, and fo on. Nay, perhaps two may have 
a double right, three a threefold right, &c. At 


leaft, if the right be not greater, the concern is 
greater : and there will be more reaſon, that two, 
or three, or more ſhould be ſaved, than one only ; 
and therefore that two, or three, or more ſhould 
defend themſelves, than that one ſhould. And if 
this may be done by men in a ſtate of nature, it 
may be done by them when confederated among 
themſelves : becauſe with reſpect to other nations 


they are ſtill in that ſtate. I mean, fo far as they 


have not limited themſelves by leagues and alli- 


 Ences. 


vac ſuſfragiis aut ſeitis nultitudinis probarentur. © That's very 


« fooliſh indeed, to 


imagin that all thoſe 


things are juſt, 


. which are eſtabliſnd by — U— 


rn 
1 the decrees of princes, 12 
1. nn highway; it would be right to 
* commit adultery; it would be right to forge wills; ſuppo- 
a ing all theſe were allowd by the majority, and by the de- 


« crees of the populacy.” Cic. 


= Manichrans of old, and ſome moderns. 


1 . 1 N 
Beſide, 
* - 
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- Beſide, if a man may defend himſelf, he may 
defend himſelf by what methods he thinks moſt 
proper, provided he treſpaſſes againſt no truth; 
and therefore, by getting the aid and aſſiſtance of 
others. Now when «var is levied in defence of the 


public, and the people in general, the thing may 


n 


ing himſelf with the aſſiſtance of all the reft, and 
ſo be turned into the ſame caſe with that of a ſingle 

In truth the condition of a nation ſeems to be 
much the ſame with that of a fngle perſon when 
there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: 
and what one man may do to another in that po- 
ſition, may be done by one nation or politic body 
with reſpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, 
regard being had to what has been deliverd in ſect. 
VI. the juſtice of foreign wars may be not untruly 
eſtimated. 


Miitzal defence is one of the great ends of f6d- 
ety, if not the greateſt, and in a particular and 


eminent manner involves in it defence againſt fo- 


reign enemies. And whoever ſignalizes himſelf, 


when there is occaſion for his ſervice, 8 
grateful acknowledgements and celebrations of his 
country-men : ſo far at leaſt as he acts generouſly 
and with a public ſpirit, and not in purſuance only 
of private views. 

As to thoſe wars, which are undertaken by men 


——_— , merely to inlarge empire, or to 


ſhew 


45 * 


n Like thoſe particularly of F. Cage: 1 
ported, that, animadver:d apud Herculis templum magm Uler- 


e CH quaſi pertaſus — 
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ew the world, how terrible they are, how many 
men they are able to flay, how many ſlaves to 
make o, how) many families to drive from their 
peaceful habitations, and, in ſhort, how much miſ- 


chief and miſery they ate able to bring upon man- 


kind; theſe: are founded upon falſe notions of 


glory: mmbelliſhd indeed by ſervile wits and miſ- 
placed eloquence, but condemned en of 


phy and religion. 


sc r. VIII. Truths converning Families and 
5 Relations. | 


HIS ſion ſhall begin as relation itſelf 
does; with marriage. 


1 The end of marriape is the propagation of man- 


| End, and joint happineſs of the couple intermarty- 


ing, taken together ; or the latter by itſelf v. The dif- 


x6hil dum d Je — aim oft in #tate yul jane flexander 
erbem terrarum fubegifſet, © upon viewing the ſtatue of Mex- 


2 ander the Great in the temple of Hereules, he gave a-ligh, 
as it were, to reproach his own ſluggiſhneſs, that he had 


4 done no memorable thing, at an age when Alexander had 


 *. conquetd che whole cer, Sur. 


. © Some go to War «7:7 in? Fipas $ axomyeelay d Sparen, 4c in 

10 order to hunt down and worry men.” Put. Not 1 
neceſſity, and in order to peace; which is the true end of war. 
naa, the eig d ff. (We go to war, that we may pro- 
cure pence.” Arrsr. La brilum fuſcifiatir, wt nihil aliud 
quam pat ptefita cideatur. © War ſhould be undertaken int 
ſuch a manner, that nothing elſe but peace may be ſeen to 
** be aimed at by it.” Cic. 

_ Þ 01 deter d Alves The v üg NAU oweunB3om, d of r ile 
ve Boy, AM. „Men do not marry for the ſake of having-ohal- 


e drenouly, but for all the other purpoſes of life." Aneer.. 


ference 
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ference of the ſexes, with the ftrong inclination 
they have each to the injoyment of the other a, & 
plainly ordaind by the Author of nature for the 
continuance of the ſpecies, which without that muſt 
be ſoon extinguiſhd. And tho people, when they 
marry, may have many times not ſo much the in- 
creaſe of their family in their deſign or wiſhes, as 
the gratification of an importunate appetite; yet 
ſince nature excites the appetite, and that tends to 
this end, nature (or rather its great Author) may 
be ſaid to make this an end of the marriage, tho 
the bridegroom and bride themſelves do not. 

And then as to that other thing, which either 
accompanies the aforeſaid end of marriage, or is 
(as in many caſes it can only be) the end itſelf *, the 

* Joint 


a A g voran Gl Bone? ard gu bf. K. pe & · vag of 
$174; uv ð Hd % © Tt is natural for a man to 
love a woman; for man is as much made for the ſociety of 
« a woman, as for the ſociety of each other.“ AIST. ae 
Hi ge iure Thr oldipoy Hu- ro 73 +3 Sine®- d 

” Ti af 05a wpig Thy pal N H © For as the loadſtone draws 
iron, fo the woman ms Gomes oem el.” _ 
Boch. | 

r That ſure is a hard law in Plato, which-injcins a-wss- 
pup; Sndulag deve, by 5 H Boinoto dy c- h, o 10 b, '< men 
„to have no familiarity with a woman, without iwiſhing for 
« the ſucceſs of it.” That mentiond in S. Hhartd. ſays other- 
wiſe : 12) p wwe DD FR) NNY m £299) Yn. 
It is an affirmatrve precept, that a man ſhould ac che part 
af a huſband, tho his wife is incapable of having any chil- 
i dren.” Many opinions are talcen up upon flight reaſons. 
When Ocellus Lucanus ſays; Ax ue Ta; die, & vd d & N 
dpi tie Tag e Thy Eu d de Wdopaivac arIparroyy àx bi d - 
die dal cufab iC, dA ve ele Thy d xpivoy NHS, TH yarue, © that 
« the powers, the organs, and the deſire of procreation, were 
2 < given men by God, not for the ſake of — but for the 


« perpetual 
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joint happineſs of the conjuges, no body can be 
ſuppoſed to marry in order and on fet purpoſe to 
make him or herſelf unhappy : no nor without a 
preſumption of being more happy. For without an 
apprehenſion of ſome degree of happineſs to ac- 


crue, or what preſents itſelf to the imagination aa 


ſuch, and is taken for ſuch, what can induce peo- 
ple to alter their condition? Something there muſt 
be, by which (however things prove upon zrial) 
they think to better it. And indeed if their circum- 
ances are ſuch, as may inable them to maintain a 
2 and * for children, without diffcul 


n how doth he know that 
they were not given for both theſe ends, in a regular way? 

And ſo when Clemens Alex. ſhews his zeal againſt Ti; 4xdpn'v; 
rede, Thy pie Thc yal dt, © ſuch familiarities as pro- 
_ « duce no effect, meddling with pregnant women,” c. add- 
ing, 4: vag den, x41 is y6pae Haan, mae bes, n. that 


< ſuch mean pleaſure is unlawful, even in married perſons,” 


he does this becauſe 5 Mavis ar ray iu To; dvipac, © Moſes 
4 forbids a man coming near a pregnant woman; and then 
cites 2 text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpoſe, nor 
I believe any where to be found: Oig idroz: 73 ayer, ad 7 
Laar. (Duem interpretem ſecutus fit Clemens neſcio. Thou ſhalt 
not eat a hare or a hyzna. (What commentator Clement fol- 


<« lowed, I know not.” Gent. Herv.) Certainly the Jau 


underſtand their lawgiver otherwife. See how that , 


< conjugal due, mentiond in the law is explaind by Main. 


a Bill. i. Nor are the ſuffrages of Chriſtians wanting. Deus, 
cum ceteras animantes, ſuſcepto fetus maribus repugnare voli- 
i Ner, ſalam onmium mulierem patientem viri fecit ;—ne feminis 

bus, libido cogeret wiros aliud appetere, Ec. When 


God made all other female animals, ſo as to refuſe the males 
« when they are pregnant, he made women only capable of 
« men ;—lcft, upon their refuſal, men's violent paſſions ſhould 
< force them to go after others, &c.” that is, that the man 


and wife might be kept inſeparably together, Laer. 


oy uo r als dt els. aR_._a3©5 
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_ and an over-burden of cares, and if they i 
od eurneſt reſolve to behave themſelves as they 
ought, and reciprocally to be helpful and loving 
each to other, much comfort and happineſs * may 
juſtly be expected from this intimate union, the 
interchange of affections, and a conſpiration of all 
their counſels and meaſutes u, the qualities and abi- 
lities of the one ſex being fitted and as it were 
tallying to the wants of the other. For to paſs over 
in ſilence thoſe joys, which ate trueſt when moſt 
conceald , many things there are, which may be 
uſeful, perhaps neceſſary to the man, and yet re- 
quire the delicater hand or nicer management and 
genius of the woman * : and ſo, viciſim, the woman 


$ Kaird xp alvar Foxd?, 3 72 5d bs rabry + g,. © There 
«+ ſeems to be both profit and pleaſure in this ſort of friend- 
r ſhip.” ArisT. νπνο ”ν⁰, NIYNW NRND EYATIN TURN) BYRDD. 
„ When the man and the wife behave themſelves towards 
« each other as they ought, they 266 ey. * * 
« united.” Ref. bhokm. h 

t "Epw;—xaIdwrp ind Los Ile Tuhpare—rl; Tavrdy Al ral. 
& CTC eee 
« ed into qne.” Pu. Jud. , 

True love is to be found in marriage, or no where: 
nah ag he d Iicarai, 42." IC % (For there is no 
ic real love in whoring ; ; nothing but enſnaring one another.” 
St Cuxys. n0Y12D2 an nab nMNy. They diſcover 
« their nakedneſs, but hide their real ſentiments ;” a homely, 
but true ſaying of a Fewif commentator. 

w Duod facere turpe non off mods occults ; id dicere obſcemum 
1 * That which has no evil in it, when.it is done in private, 

% may be obſcene, when ſpoke publickly.” Cic. 

x Eav yag 3 noopla 8 lende, & fahren vd And Tic xoneniag wf 
diu wefiku 75 dri, Hd C by vc A. c Lune c This Lawrie vel 
kriſterai, x>. 4 For, if ſhe be neat and good · natured, ſhe will 
« not only in general be a comfort to her huſband, but will 


be very uſeful to aan aaa St Cunrs. 
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cannot but want many things, which require the 
more robuſt and active powers or greater capacity 
of the man y. Thus, in lower life, whilſt the wheel, 
the needle, &c. imploy her, the plough or ſome 
trade perhaps demands the muſcles and hardineſs 
of him: and, more generally, if be inſpects do- 
meſtic affairs, and takes care, that every thing be 
provided regularly, ſpent frugally, and injoyd 
with neatneſs and advantage, be is buſied in that 
profeſſion, or the overſight and improvement of 
Tr eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the charge of all 
this; he preſides, and directs in matters of 
moment; preſerves order in the family 7 a gentle 
and prudent government, &c *. 
As then I founded the greater ſocieties of men 
upon the mutual convenience, which attends their 
living regularly together; ſo may I found this Jeſs, 
but firiter alliance between the man and the wo- 


man in their joint-happineſs . Nature has afarther 
* the preſervation of the kind. 


= 


„ Arfonrai rd ia, & c. irt &, 8 FORT z rapadeuy &y Ab- 
Aux eie 75 cn vid irrte a Ma. Their buſineſs is different, there 
* is one ſort of imployment for the man, and another for the 
« woman; ſo that they are affiſtant to each other, by j joining 
« their forces together.” Arr. 


. See the converſation between emis and his wife i in 
Xenophon. 

Tho Plato (like naß of the old Greeks and Romans) among 
many wery fine things hath now and then ſome that are weak, 
and even abſurd; yet I cannot think, that by his community of 
women he meant any thing like that, which is ſaid, ap. Athen, 
to have been practiſed wapz Tuzpnvoi; Ixrira;, Tpuphaacy, © among 
< the Tyrrhenians, who were exceedingly debauched ;” or that 
his thought could be ſo groſs, as La&antius repreſents i it: Sci- 
licet ut ad eandem mulierem multi viri, tanguam canes, conflue- 


") 3 rent, 
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l. That nin made by ſome ſolemn contra; 
ow, or oath (and theſe perbaps attended with ſome 
pledge, or 1uptial rites)”, by which the parties mu- 


aeg 


rent, © namely, that ſeveral men, like ſo mainy dogs, 220 
run after one woman.” For thus, property being taken out 
of the world, a great part of virtue is extinguiſhd, and all in- 
duſtry and improvements are at end. And dende that, many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial comforts and innocent delights of this 
life are deſtroyd at once. Si omnes omnium fuerint & mariti, & 
patres, & uxores, & liberi, que iſta confiſto generis humani eft ? 
— 2uis aut vir mulierem, aut mulier virum diligit, ni babita- 
veriut ſemper una ? niſi devota mens, & ſervata invicem ſides 
individuam fecerit caritatem, &c. © If all were the huſbands 
and fathers, and wives and children of all; what a confu- 
e ſion would there be amongſt mankind ?—for how can the 
* man love the woman, and the woman the man, unleſs they 

« live always together ? unleſs their minds be devoted to each; 
« and their fidelity mutual, which will make their affections 
e inſeparable, c. Id. However it muſt be : confeſt, that Pla- 
0 has advanced more than was conſiſtent witli his OwI gra⸗ 
rity, or with nature. The beſt excuſe to be made for him, 
that I know of, is that in Atheneus, Fou 6 TDA fd rec de 
a Spe mι N He viguug, aM re ù ad NarRATIealvog, 6 That | 
% Plato ſeems to have made his laws not for ſuch as men now 
«« are, but for men of his own imagination :” or perhaps to 
ſay, that he was ſo intent upon ſtrengthening and defending 
his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men muſt live after his 
manner, there would be little in it worth defending. Aſter all, 
his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. 

b Every one knows how marriages were made among the 
Romans, confarreatione, © by offering up of burnt cakes,” co- 
 emptione, © by the man and his wife, as it were, buying one 
« another, by giving and taking a piece of money,” /z, 
a or by uſe, when the woman had lived with the man a whole 
« year:” of which ways the two former were attended Wirk 
many ceremonies: and the /egitim# tabella, writings ap- 
« * pointed by law,” or atleaſt conſent of friends (which * 

3 N 
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tually ingage to live together in love, and to be faith- 
ful, aſſiſting, and the like, each to other, in all circum- 
ſtances of health and fortune, till death parts tbeme, 
I take for granted. For all nations have ſome form 
or other upon theſe occaſions : and even private 
contracts cannot be made without ſome words in 
which they are containd, nor perhaps without ſome 
kind of ſignificant, tho private, ceremony between 


' the lovers; which loſe nothing of force with re- 


ſpect to them by their being both parties and wit- 
neſſes themſelves. Something muſt paſs between 
them, that is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes 
their vows, and binds them each tothe other. There 
is no coming together after the manner of max 
and wife upon any other foot. : 


not be given whhout fome Glemaity) ptoceded al e 
%o mens were uſually taken, public notaries and witneſſes 
aſſiſted, Ac. Among the 2 men and women were eſponſed 
by mutual promiſes of fidelity : befide which there were wit- 
neſſes, and dotal writings (weng); at the wedding, ſacrifices 
20 Diana and other deities, and the yapinua wxay © nuptial 
* prayers;” and after that, perhaps the being ſhut up toge- 
ther, eating the uo, © quince, together,” a formal avg 
teme, © untying of the bride's girdle,” &c. The PW1TP» 
oy noptials,” of the Jews have been performed ja, © by 
money, or NDWA, © by writings of contra,” or 122, 
«« by going into the houſe:” the ceremonies accompanying 
which may be ſeen particularly in Shulbb. ar. with the addi- 
tions of R. Mo. 1ſerles (Eben ez.) And (to paſs by other na- 
tions) the form of ſolemnization of matrimony, and the 
manner, in which perſons married give their trotbh each 
to other among us, are extant in our public offices: where 
they may be ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they 
are. | 

© Copnubio ftabih, © By alaſting martiage.” Vind. 


m. 
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| m. T hat intimate union, by which the conjuges 
become poſſeſt each of the others perſon d, the mix- © 
ture of their fortunes ©, and the Joint-relation they 
have to their children f, all ſtrengtben the bonds and 
obligations of matrimony. By every ati done in pur- 
ſuance of a covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, 
that covenant is ownd, ratified, and as it were 
made de integro, and repeted. 

Poſſeſſion is certainly more than nothing. When 
this therefore is added to a former title, "the title 
muſt needs be corroborated. 

When tuo perſons throw their ali into one ſtock 
as joint-traders for life, neither of them can con- 
fiſtently with truth and honeſty take his ſhare out 
and be gone (7. e. diſſolve the partnerfhip) withour 
the concurrence of the other; and ſometimes it may 
not be eaſy, perhaps oſſible, to do it at all. Each 
therefore is even by this bound, and becomes ob- 
noxious to the other. | 

And as to the preſent caſe, if the marriage be 

not altogether unfruitful, ſince both the parents 


d RIP) 97 RI Dub No- pn 52 vm 
MIN 127 Rm ROMA ANNA. And they became 
« one fleſh, for it is the cuſtom for men and women to come 
together, — and that they be no more divided.” In Refs. 
hbokm. 

e Airy xpnudTwy na pe AA RN Toi; vapor, oc lay de la 
Tdvra nrx g dvajeltacs, jon 73 fie · Mun, & 73 f , 
a way dioy ile da, x h ,t, It belongs chiefly to 
married perſons to mix their fortilnes together, ſo as to have 
but one common ſtock ; and not for them to think that part 
« of it belongs particularly to one and part to the other, but 
the whole b their own jointly.” PLuT. 

f Zintiop@- vd via dens? alba. « Children ſcem to be the bond 


E (of matrimony.“) A818T- f 
U 3 arc 
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are immediately related to the ſame child, that 
child is the medium of a fixt, unalterable relation 
between them. For, being both of the ſame blood 
with the child *, they themſelves come to be of 
the /ame blood : and ſo that relation which at firſt 
was only moral and legal, becomes natural; a re- 
lation in nature, which can never ceaſe, or be diſ- 
annulled. It follows now that, 


IV. Marrying, when there is little or no proſpecẽ 
of true happineſs from the match b, and eſpecially if 
there are plain preſages of unhappineſs; ; after mar- 
riage adultery ;, all kinds of infidelity ; transferring 
that affection, which even under the decays of nature 
ought to preſerve its vigor, and never to degenerate 


(at worſt) but into @ fringe of a ſuperior wo 


s In reſpect of which chat in Plutarch particularly is true, 
1 quo; live. dia r TRYUATHY e, iy if £ exaTipoy jipO- Na, % 
roſxiacu, x] &pupTipo; amcds vd yevouerr, Nature, by means of 
<< our bodies, ſo intermixes us, that what is produced becomes 
common to both, being a part of each, when united to- 
ar ” | | | 
h Socrates ab adoleſcentulo guodam conſultus, uxorem duceret, 
an ſe omni matrimonio abſtineret, reſpondit, Utrum eorum fecifſet, 
acturum pœnitentiam. Hic te, inguit, ſolitudo, hic orbitas, hie 
generis interitus, hic heres alienus excipiet : illic perpetua ſolici- 
tudo, contextus querelarum,—incertus liberorum eventus, © Socra- 
e tes being conſulted by a young man, whether he ſhould 
take a wife or abſtain wholly from matrimony, anſwered, 
e that, which of them ſo ever he did, he would repent of it. 
On the one hand, ſays he, ſolitarineſs, want of children, 
the death of relations, Sn of ants, 1 will attend you; on 
*« the other hand (you will find) perpetual anxiety, uninter- 


rupted complaints, — and the uncertain event of children. 
Var. Max. 


i f æumdꝛiac karnbeue 4s. ne 15 N,] 28 le 2 
75 aan imererijuever, © When by living a long time together 
66 their 
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and the like, are all wrong k. Becauſe the firſt of 
theſe is belying one's own ſenſe of things, and has 
an air of diſtraction; or however it is to act as if 
that was the leaſt and moſt trifling of all tranſac- 
tions in life, which is certainly one of the greateft 
and moſt delicate. And to offend in any of the other 
ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not 
what it is; as if no ſuch league had been made be- 
tween the perfons married, as has been made, actu- 
ally, and ſolemnly, and is ſtill ſub/ſting between 
them; as if they were not poſſeſt each of the other; 
their fortunes not interwoven ;z nor their children 
ſo equally related to them, as they are; and there- 
fore the miſbehaviour, being repugnant to truth, is 
a ſin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it. 
If the moſt expreſs and ſolemn contracts, upon 
which perſons, when they marry, do fo far depend, 
as in confidence of their being religioufly obſerved 
to alter quite their condition, begin a new thred of 


life, and riſque all their fortune and happineſs: I - 


tay, if ſuch ſacred compaRts as theſe are allowd to 


_ © their mutual affection is eſtabliſhd, we find that, which was 
at firſt paſſion, is by reaſon become true friendſhip and love. 
PROC. - NT: 
I Tt is viſible that polygamy, pellicate, &c. muſt be included 
here. They are not only inconſiſtent with our forms and the 
very letter of the marriage-contrat, but with the ef/ence of 
marriage, which lies in ſuch a union and love as can only be 
between #wo. Ariſtotle doth not allow there can be even per- 
fect friend/bip between more than two: much leſs therefore, 
perfect love. Hedi piner, nate Thy TISiay p on iH 
deię d dv H aac. © It is impoſſible to be a friend to a 
« great many, I mean, to be in perfect friendſhip with them, 
4 as it is impoſſible to have a love for a great many at the 
« ſame time.” Eth. Eci yag - h airic. «© For a friend 
« is aſecond ſelf.” 7bid. | 
. ZT 
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be broken, there is an end of all faith; the obliga- 
tion of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) 
ceaſes; no juſtice can be admijniſterd; and then 
what a direful influeuce muſt this have upon the 
affairs of mankind upon that, and other accounts !? 

Allowance, by ſect. IV. ought to be made for in- 
abilities, and involuntary failings. A perſon's age, 
health, eſtate, or other circumſtances may be ſuch, 
and without any fault, that he or ſhe cannot do 
what they would; or perhaps inſtead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and aſſiſtance 
of the other. In this caſe (which requires the phi- 
loſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in afflictions) it is 
the duty of the one not only to bear with, but alſq 
to comfort, and do what may be done for the other, 
This is part of the happineſs propoſed, which con- 
fiſts not only in poſitive pleaſures, but alſo in leſſen- = 
ing pains and wants; whilſt the Pair have each in 
the other a refuge at hand. | 

N. I have delgnedly forborn to mention that 
authority of a huſband over his wife, which is uſu- 
ally given to him, not only by private writers, 
but even by laws; becauſe I think it has been car- 
ried much too high. I would have them live ſo far 
upon the level, as (according to my conſtant leſſon) 
to be gpvernd both by reaſon w. If the man's rea- 
. * culpæ ſecula nuptias Primùm i inquinavers, „ ge- 
ut, & domes. Hoe fonte deri vata clades In patriam, populum- 


gue fuxit, © The ages, that were fruitful in vice, firſt defiled 


*« marriages, corrupted relations and families. From this 
« fountain flowed that deſtruction, which overwhelmed the 

+5 country and its inhabitants.” Hos. 
m Kparety N Toy A the poraumd; By ws der cw a 
2 Yoxin char. . The huſ- 
« band 
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fon be ſtronger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (as it is commonly ſuppoſed to be), the 


| deference, and ſubmit to him v. 
Having now conſiderd the man and woman be- 


tween themſelves, I proceed in the order of nature 


to conſider them as parents; and to ſee (in a few 

propoſitions following) how things will be carried 
between tbem and their children, as alſo between 
other relations, coming at firſt from the ſame bed, 


if truth and matters of faf# (to be named, where 


the argument ſhall call for them) are not denied. 


V. Parents ought to educate their children, take 


the beſt care of them they can, endeavour to provide 


for them, and be always ready to aſſiſt them. Becauſe | 


otherwiſe they do not carry themſelves towards 


their children as being what they are, children and 


theirs : they do not do what they would deſire to 


have done to themſelves, were they again to paſs 


through that feeble and tender ſtate; or perhaps 
what has been done to them o: and beſide, they 


tranſgrels | 


« band 1 a power 1 not ſuch as a 


« man has over his goods, but ſuch as the ſoul has over the 
body, ſympathizing and becoming one in benevolence.” 


PruT. (A ſentence, which deſerves to be written in letters of 


gold.) Dru ed fd, iy rata u cv nũpioe 5 dude rue, 8 by 

xupla_& olaodie ron. 46 Where you are the man Gajus, I am the 

« woman Gaja; where you are maſter and governor, I am 
* miſtreſs and governes.” Ap. eund. 


n Kare quo ei dapper; & N by Toig d , AA & iv Tot; AA 


tos dx. ( Nature has appointed the males to govern, not 
0 only amongſt mankind, but amongſt all other living crea- 
« tures.” PLaTo ap. Diog. L. 
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woman will be obliged upon that ſcore to Pay a 
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the lat eſtabliſhd by nature for the pre- 
ſervation of the race, which, as things are, could 
not without a parental care and affection be con- 
tinued; a law, which is in force among all the 
other tribes of animals, ſo far as there is occaſion 
for it. 
Not to do what is here required, is not barely 
to act againſt truth and nature, not only ſuch an 
omiſſion as is mentiond in ſect. I. pr. V. but a hei- 
nous inſtance of cruelty. If any one can deny this, 
Jet him better conſider the caſe of an infant, ne- 
glected, helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as 
to ſolicite for him, but his cries and (that which 
will do but little in this world) his innocence : let 
him think what it would be to turn a child, tho a 
little grown up, out of doors, deſtitute of every 
thing, not knowing whither to fly?, or what to do; 
and whether it is not the ſame thing, if he be left 
to be turned out by any body elſe hereafter, or (in 
general) to conflict with want and miſery : let him 
reflect a while upon the circumſtances of poor or- 
pbans © left unprovided for, to be abuſed by every 
body *, Sc. and then let him ſay, whether it is poſ- 


from my father.” Eux. Parentes vos alends nepotum nutri- 
endorum debito (figuis eſt puder ) alligaverunt. © Your parents, 
*in maintaining you, made it a debt upon you (if you have 
© any ſenſe of ſhame) to maintain your children.” Var. Max. 
p Incertus gud fata ferant, ubi fitere detur, © it is uncertain 
:.0 which way fate will carry me, or where I ſhall ſettle,” in 
me poet's language. 
2 See that moving deſcription of che Har ippanxiv, „ an 
< orphan” in Homer. 
r J could never think of that Arabic ſaying without pity, 
The barber red learns to cu upon the teat of an 
orphan, . 
3 file 
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Able for a parent to be ſo void of bowels, as not to 
be moved with theſe conſiderations or what epi- 
bet he deſerves, if he is not. If any of them who 
have been thus abandond, and turned adrift, have 
done well, thoſe inſtances ought to be placed among 
particular providences : as when a veſlel at ſea, with- 
out pilot or — happens to be blown i into the 


Not only the care, but the early ca care of parents 
is required, left death ſhould prevent them ; death, 
which ſkips none, and ſurpriſes many. Not to re- 
member this, and act accordingly, is in practice 
to contradict one of che moſt certain and * 
of all trutks. 


: VI. bs order to the a of children, their - 

tion, &c. there muſt be ſome authority over them 
lodged by nature in the parents: I mean, the nature 
of the caſe is ſuch, as neceſſarily requires there ſhould 
be in the parents an authority over their childr® in 
order to their good. At firſt if ſome body did not 


nurſe, feed, clothe, and take care of children, the 


interval between their firſt and laſt breath would 
be very ſhort. They, on whom it is incumbent ta 
do this, are undoubtedly their parents : to do this 
is their duty by the foregoing propoſition. Bur 
then they muſt do it as they can, and according 
to their judgment: and this is plainly an act of au- 
_ thority, to order and difpoſe of another according 
to one's judgment, tho it be done according to the 
I beſt of one's jud 
"As the child grows ap, the caſe is ſtill the fame 
in ſome degree or other, till he arrives at the age 
reckond mature; and very often longer. He is be- 
CERT come 
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come able perhaps to walk by himſelf, but what 
path to chooſe he knows not; cannot diſtinguiſh 
his ſafety and his danger, his advantages and diſ- 
advantages; nor, in general, good and evil: he 
muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill 
by his parents, or ſome body intruſted by them, 
or elſe it might have been poſſibly much better 
for him to have expired under the midwife's hands, 
and prevented the effects of his own ignorance. 
When he not only runs about, but begins to 
fancy himſelf capable of governing himſelf, by how 
much the more he thinks himſelf capable, by fo 
much the /z/5 capable may he be, and the more may 
he want to be governd. The avenues. of ſenſe are 
are opend : but the judgment and intellectual facul- 
ties are not ripend but with time and much prac- 
tice. The worid is not eaſily known by perſons of 
adult abilities; and, when they become tolerably 
acquainted with it, yet they find things in it ſo 
intficate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hard for them to reſolve, what meaſures are fitteſt 
to be taken: but they, who are not, or but lately, 
paſt their nuts, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ex- 
tent of knowledge, or to be, if they are left to 
themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to the villain 
who firſt ſeizes upon them. Inſtead of judgment 
and experience we find commonly in youth ſuch 
things as are remoteſt from them, childiſh appe- 
tites, irregular paſſions, peeviſh and obſtinate hu- 
mors; which require to be ſubdued, and taught to 
give way to wholſom counſels. Young people are 
not only obnoxious to their own humors and fol- 
lies, but alſo to thoſe of their companions. They are 
apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one ano 


* 
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chers miſconduct: and thus folly mingles with 


folly, and increaſes prodigiouſly. The judgment 
therefore of the parents muſt ſtill interpoſe, and 


preſide, and guide through all theſe ages of in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth; according to their 
power improving the minds of their children, 
breaking the ſtrength of their inordinate paſſions; 
cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, 
and ſhewing them the way — trig fhet be 
found in. 

Theſe things are bis fa, and a parent cannot 
quit himſelf of the duty impoſed upon him in 
the preceding propoſition, if he acts fo as to deny 
them: but then he cannot act ſo as not to deny 
them (that is, ſo as to ſubdue the paſſions of the 
child, break his ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind 
his inſtructions) without ſome ſort of diſcipline, 
and a proper ſeverity ; at leaſt very rarely *. 

Jo all this, and much more that might be urged, 
muſt be ſuperadded, that the fortunes of children, 
and their manner of ſetting out in the world de- 
pending (commonly) upon their parents, their pa- 
rents mult: upon this account be their : and. 
govern their affairs. 

N. 1. It appears now from the premiſſes, that 
even parents have not properly a dominion over 
their children, ſuch as is intended ſect. VI. prop. V. 
from which this parental authority is a very diffe- 
rent thing. This only e faecal 


For certainly, n 
ſuefacere filium ſua ſponte recte facere, quam aliens metu. It is 
* the duty of a father to accuſtom his ſon to do right from 
« his own good-will, rather (hes rat Ga ar OF — 


Tex. * \ 
4 | dren, 
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dren, and reaches not beyond the means; which 
the parents, acting acording to the beſt of their 
{kill, abilities, and opportunities, find moſt con- 
ducive to that end: but dominion only reſpects 
the will of the lord, and is of the ſame extent with 
his pleaſure. Parents may not, by virtue of this 
authority, command their children to do any thing 
which is in itſelf evi: and if they do, the children 
ought not to obey . Nor may they do am thing, 
what they pleaſe, to them. They may not kill, or 
maim, or expoſe them u: and when they come ta 
be men or women, and are poſſeſt of eſtates, which 
either their parents (or any body elſe) have given 
them, or they have acquired by their own labor, 
management; or frugality, they have the ſame pro- 
perties in theſe with reſpect to their parents, which 
they have with reſpect to other people: the parents 
have no more right to take them by force from 
them, than the reſt of the world have v. So that 


t TIpoc Tabra pedvoy amuI ire; orero ty Weds à % abrd rote Bio vic 
dera. © We ſhould refuſe obedience to parents, only in 
_ « ſuch things as are contrary to the laws of God.” Hier. 
u The barbarity of the thing at length put a ſtop to the cuſtom 
of expoſing children: but it had been practiſed by the Per- 
frans, Greeks, &c. Ronulus's law only reſtraind it, but did not 
aboliſh it. For it injoind his citizens only, ETagay dffere y 
dxTpiqny, 8 DuyaTipay Ta; Wparoyivu;* dh. Fe fend THY yEvourvay 
peahrepov fur rde, h it xi yꝰorro l= dH en, xk * to bring up 
* all the males, and the firſt-· born of the daughters; and not 
& to deſtroy any of them, after they were three years old, un- 
c lefs they were maimed.” Dion, Haticarn. And beſide, 


t racav, o a; a, axe Ifeciay π un Aab nf, & maps wivre vy vd Blu 


xc, x2. the father had abſolute power over che ſon given 
+ him, and that during his whole life.” II. 
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what occurs in the place abovementiond remains 
firm, notwithſtanding any thing that may be ob- 
. And 
moreover, 

N. 2. They, who found nein paternal au- 
thority, gain little advantage with reſpect to deſpa- 
tic or abſolute power. A power to be exerciſed for 
the good of uses (like that of parents for the 
good of their children), and that principally, where 
they are incapable of helping themſelves, can only 
be derived from hence. The father of his coun- 
try cannot by this way of reaſoning be demon- 
ſtrated to be the abſolute lord * of the lives, and 
limbs, and fortunes of the people, to difpoſe of 
them as he pleaſes J. The 2 of parents goes 
not this length. Beſide, if a parent hath an autho - 
rity over his children, it doth not follow, that the 
eldeft ſon ſhould have the fame authority, be it 
what it will, over his brothers and ters: and much 
leſs, that the heir of the firſt parent ſhould in fac: 
ceeding generations have it over all the collaterals. 
The very relation between them ſoon vaniſhes, and 


— EY notion. 
with it. 


— « Amongſt the "PIE Aae bed novking: of 
<« their own whilſt their fathers were alive z but the goods and 
tho bodies of the children were intirely at the diſpoſal of 
the fathers, to do what they would with them.” I. Theſe 
arc inftancee of fuck law, as ſhould nat he, ky poop. LV. ſeQ. 
VII. 

* Roma patrem als. Davos libers &nie.. 4 When 
* Rome had liberty to ſpeak, ſhe called Cicero the father of 
his country.” Juv. 

| Þ a N d dE. « That doku. 

* Creatures.” ARR, 
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- VII. As parents are obliged to educate their chi. 
Bren, &c. ſo children dught to confider parents as the 
immediate authors (authors under the firſt and great 
| Cauſe*) of their being ; or to ſpeak more properly, of 
their being born. I know children are apt (not 
very reſpectfully, or prudently) to ſay; that their 
parents did not beget them for their ſakes, whom 
they could not know before they were born, but 
for their own pleaſure. But they, who make this a 

for their diſobedience, or diſregard, have 
not ſufficiently thought, what pain, what trouble, 
how many frights and cares*, what charges, and 
what ſelf-denials parents undergo upon the ſcore 
of their children: and that all theſe, if parents only 
ruſhd into pleaſure, and conſulted nothing elſe, 
might eaſily be avoided, by neglecting them and 
their welfare b. For as to thoſe parents, who do 
this, let them ſpeak for themlelyes : I SAI 
| their advocate. 


wm. Levis ſubmiſſion and — as 
knowledgements, much reſpett and piety are due from 
children to their parents. For if there is an autho- 


2 N 0 q. All the three had a ſhare 
bin the formation of them.” S. Hnax ED. 
a Utinam oculos in pectora poſſent Inſerere, & patrias intus de- 
curas. © I wiſh they could look into thei? breaſts, 
« and ſee what the inward cares of parents are.” 
> I confeſs in Seneca's words, minimum eſſe beneficium patris 
matriſque concubitum, nifs acceſſerint alia, que proſequerentur, hoc 
anitium muneris, & aliis officiis hoc ratum facerent, es that pa- 
4 rents merely begetting of their children is the ſmalleff 
« kindneſs, if there proventiing elle whith followsT this fil 
* duties.“ 
Acy 
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rity in parents (as before) this muſt be anſwerd by 
a proportionable ſubmiſſion on the other ſide : 
ſince an authority, to which no obedience is due, is 
equal to no authority. | 

I the thought of annihilation be generally diſ- 
agreeable, as it ſeems to be, then merely to be con- 
ſcious of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething de- 
fireable ©. And if fo, our parents muſt be con- 
ſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of 
that good to us, whatever it is: which cannot be 
done, unleſs they are treated with Aiſtindtios and 
great regard, being to ws what no other is, or ever. 
can be. 
Ga, as the firſt cauſe of all beings, is often ſtyled 
- metaphorically, or in a large ſenſe of the word, the 
Father of the world, or of us all: and, if we be- 
have ourſelves towards Him as being ſuch; we can- 
not (according to ſect. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) but a- 
dore Him. Something analogous, tho in a low de- 
gree, to the caſe between God and his offspring 
there ſeems to be in the caſe between parents and 
their children. If that requires divine worſpip, this 
will demand a great reſpe# and reverence 4. Nor 
can I le, that a child, who doth not honor his 
parent, can can have any diſpoſition to worſhip his 


e rü ate S unte da Fri 85 Tay diam nad airs gde yg dad h C. 
&« To feel that we are alive is a real pleaſure of itſelf ; for life 
« is naturally a good thing.” Az1isT. The ſenſe of life (of be- 
ing alive) ſeems to be ſomething more than what Seneca calls 
muſcarum ac vermium bonum, the good of flies and worms.” 

d Ol Sie THY Pwjecaley fest, xh.—ol N Irs So TooTro vd 
yoviag bobpIncay, w; & Sede are operon: nantty, © The antient laws 
« of the Romans, — and they that are older yet, paid fo much 


| © f7erencets paints, 25 tw oblige us to call Gems Cock.” 
Stur. 


X Creator e. 
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Creator e. The precept of honoring parents, to be 
found in almoſt all nations and religions, ſeems to 
proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment: for in books 
we meet with it commonly following, or rather 
adhering to that of worſhipping the Deityf. In lay- 
ing children under this obligation they have all 
conſpired, tho ſcarce in any thing elſe ł. 

e Meo Judicio pietas fundamentum eft omnium virtutum. In 
„my opinion, piety is the foundation of all virtues.” The 
ſame author reckons among thoſe things, that are laudable, 
parentem vereri ut deum (neq; enim multo ſecus parens liberis), 
** to reverence a parent as @ God (for the relation of a parent 
* to his children is pretty much the ſame.”) o as div pet 
ga Aeg Adi yiyer: Thc wept yorrt; dcywping x Anpparntiage © There 
« js no greater demonſtration of an atheift, than is ſhewn in 
- © the contemning or abuſing parents. Pur. 


f TNavreg—Atyvcr g neu, w; yoruurs THANY eTE Begg ram „ 4. | 


| iow 5 Te $576, 8, T2 Thy pow owtuy vwauE» anidurs. © All writers in 
* proſe or poetry affirm, that nature, and the laws that are 

< agreeable to nature, command the firſt and greateſt reve- 
_ © rence to be paid to parents next to the Gods.” PLuT. 
Teri Tyehy frets Thy po Orov Fevripay tragt [Mauoi;]. © (Moſes) 
« commanded that honour ſhould be paid to parents next to 
« God.” Jostyn. We indeed uſually divide the two tables of 


| Mofes's law fo, that the fifth commandment (Honor thy father 


and thy mother) falls in the ſecond : but the Jeu themſelves 


divide them otherwiſe ; de elves Thy H aids pag Thy dx e g 


wa ria rd warrdꝭe, 79 & che · yoreig, x). © ſo that the firſt table 
begins with (the duty to) the God and father of all, and 
<« ends with (the duty to) parents. Pn. up. Agreeably to this, 
JFuoſepbus ſays that « diaa a © the ten commandments,” were 
written upon two tables, av wivre Al ele inaripay [whdxa], © five 
« upon each (table).” Abarbanel reckons the fifth command- 
ment the laſt of. the firſt table; and ſays their Hhahamin 

« wiſe men” do ſo: and in the offices of that nation theſe 


commandments are mentiond as written NW) NYmM>Nn 9. 


MWNN, “ five upon each table.” 


| 2 Prima igitur & optima rerum natura pietatis eft magifira, 
&c. © The nature of things, which is the firſt and beft rule of 


all, teaches us what piety ls, Sc,” Val. Max. 
The 


Ws 
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The admonitions of a parent muſt be of the 
greateſt weight with his children, if they do but 
remember, that he hath lived longer, and had re- 
peted occaſions to conſider things, and obſerve events; 
hath cooler paſſions, as he advances in years, and 
ſees things more truly as they are; is able in a 
manner to predict what they themſetves will deſire 
to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; 
may upon theſe accounts, ordinarily, be preſumed 
to be a more competent judge than themſelves Þ; 
and laſtly from his relation to them muſt be more 
Fncerely inclined to tell them truth, than any other 
per/on in the world can be ſuppoſed to be i. I ſay, 
if young people reflect well upon theſe things, 
they cannot in prudence, or even kindneſs to them- 
ſelves, but pay the utmoſt deference to the adver- 
tiſements and directions of a parent. 
And to conclude, if parents want the aſſiſtance 
of their children, eſpecially in the declenſion of 
their age, and when they verge towards a helpleſs 
condition again, they cannot deny or withhold it, 
but they muſt at the ſame time deny to requite the 
care and tenderneſs ſhewd by their parents towards 
them in zbeir helpleſs and dangerous years; that 
is, without being angrateful; and that is, without 
being mat, if chere be — in — * 
Or 


* 0 2h, aibas whe Zhan, v5 yes ede rhe lee 
Time, which takes away every ching elſe from us, adds 
« knowled ge to old age.” PLuT. 
* 2 . aff thy father, and he will few thee. - 

n 

k Aer Y av wpopig youre: Wiiv pans” — die ôpeldorrac, $ 
rate alxlaie 13.cva.— Ty N uad Steg. We ought in the 
* firſt place to ſupply the neceſſities of our parents, as a 5 
X 2 pu 


— — — . —— Ä ] , , — ct n—mm———— — 


« or received moſt,” Sex, 
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Nor (which is more ſtill) can they do this without 


denying what they may in their turn require of 
their children l. In effect they do thus by their ac- 
tions deny that to have been, which has been ; and 
thoſe things to be poſſible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but ſuch 


decays of their minds as may happen, ought to be 


pitied, their little haſtineſſes and miſtakes diſſem- 


bled, and their defects ſupplied, decently m. 


IX. That cops or affection on both fides, which 
naturally and regularly is in parents towards their 
children, and viciſſim o, ought to be obſerved and 


followd, when there is no reaſon to the contrary. 


| We have ſeen before, and it is evident from the 
terms, that ſenſe ought to govern, when reaſou 
does not interpoſe; i. e. when there is no reaſon, 
why it ſhould not. If then this Cys or mutual 


affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe between 
Parents and children, which, without much think- 


« due to themwho are the authors of our being,—and toreve- 


4 rencethem as Gods.” AkIs r. Amongſt the ancients Syria, 
ce the rewards of education, and 72p:iia, maintenance of 
« parents,” were reckond due. And he, who doth not requite 


to his parents ].) NaN, © the good which they have 


« beſtowed on him,” is called a AN νο © in an emi- 


5 nent ſenſe wicked.” S. Haas. 


1 Ter yive wept vg vote, olus av EU We oraurey ve, dat th; 


ctaurũ wardac. Do you behave yourſelf to your parents, as 


« you would wiſh your children to behave themſelves towards 
« you.” Isock. 
m That epithet pizs (pizus AEneas) ſhines in rag 
n Pofita eft inter parentes ac liberos honeſta cont 


majora, an receperint. © There is a very laudable e e 
« twixt parents and children, vi. whether y ha 


dedbrin 


{ be- 
* 


ing 


Ws 
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ing upon it, is felt by them, and ſits upon their 
natures o, it may be compriſed in prop. XIV, and 
XV. of ſect. III. But whether it is or not, the ſame 
may be ſaid (which muſt be repeted in another 
place) of every affection, paſſion, inclination in ge- 
neral. For when there is no reaſon, why we ſhould 
not comply with them, their own very ſollicita- 
tion, and the agreeableneſs we apprehend to be in 
complying, are Preponderating arguments. This 
muſt be true, if ſomething is more than nothing; 
or that ought to be granted, which there is no rea- 
fon to deny. So that if this Foy be only taken as 
a kind of attraction, or tendence, in the mere mat- 
ter of parents and children; yet {till this phyſical 
motion or /ympathy ought not to be over-ruled, 
if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the con- 
trary, it ought to be taken as a ſuggeſtion of nature, 
which ſhould always be regarded, when it is not 
ſuperſeded by ſomething ſuperier ; that is, by rea- 
ſon. But further, here regſon doth not only not gain- 
ſay, by its filence and conſent, and ſo barely leave 
its right of commanding to this bodily inclination; 
but it comes in ſtrongly to abet and inforce it, as 
deſignd for a reaſonable end: and therefore not to 
act according to it is not to act according to — 
A | 


X. The fame is true of that affe&ion, which ** 


relations naturally have, in ſome proportion or other, 


each for other. To this they ought to accommo- 


| © That is, methinks, a moving defcription in St Baſil 
(nen wazoret.) of a conflict which a ah had within him- 
ſelf, when he had no other way let erve life but by ſell- 


ing one of his children. 
X 3 date 


S 
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date themſelves where reaſon does not prohibit. 
The proof of this aſſertion is much the ſame with 
that of the foregoing mut. mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in 
marriage v. For the huſband and wife having ſo- 
lemnly attachd themſelves each to other, having 
the ſame children, intereſts, c. become ſo inti- 

mately related as to be reckond united, one fleſh, 
and in the laws of nations many times one perſon d. 
Certainly they are ſuch with reſpect to the poſte- 
rity, who proceed from them jointly r. The chil- 
dren of this couple are related between themſelves 
by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the ſame blood with their common 
parents, they are all of the ſame blood (truly con- 
8 ), the relations, which they reſpettively 


P Prima ſocietas in iph © conjugio i of: proxima in liberis, G. 
* The ſtrongeſt alliance is in marriage itſelf, the next in chil- 
« dren, 6c.” Cic. 

24 Maulier comiunct᷑a wiro conceſſt in unum. © After the man 
« and woman are joind together, they become one. Luce. 
*2'WI1 RDNA TM. © They are lookd upon as one TO" 
4p. R. Ela. Ang. & paſſ. 

r H cuyſeru [qinla] paiveras at tm 8 Ade 0 b Thc 
WaTpixi;* ol vent fax ag ciruci T& vixva, g 6aUTQY Ti ovra*” Ta N Tixve 
voc zone, ow; an” inan 74 Irs. A If GARE; loo] Ti bn Tay 
euTwy TeQuaivai,— Avi uo d x of Nu ouyſeriic—Ti à n rd auray hat 
imorra N of H oiuuoTepor, of F deri vepel, ux. « There are a 
« great many ſorts of friendſhip amongſt relations, all of 
them depending upon the parents. For parents have a ten- 

<« der affection for their children, becauſe they are part of 
* themſelves; and ſo have the children for the parents, be- 
| « cauſe they are derived from them.—Brothers alſo (love) 
one another, becauſe they are born of the ſame parents.— 
«« Coufins alſo and other relations, becauſe they proceed 
10 from the ſame parents alſo.— And there are ET | 
E related, and ſome further off.” Aziz. bp 
bear 
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bear to their parents, meeting there as in their 
center. This is the neareſt relation that can be *, 
next to thoſe of man and wife, parents and their 
children, who are immediately related by contact or 
rather continuity of blood, if one may ſpeak fo. 
The relation between the children of theſe chil- 
dren grows more remote and dilute, and in time 
wears out. For at every remove the natural tinc- 
ture or {ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend; 
if for no other reaſon, yet for this. Every remove 
takes off half the common blood derived from 
the grand parents. For let C be the ſon of A and B, 
D the ſon of C, E of D, F of E: and let the rela- 
tion of C to A and B be as 1: then the relation of 
D to A and B will be but 2; becauſe C is but one 
of the parents of D, and ſo the relation of D to 

A and B is but the half of that, which C bears to 
them. By proceeding after the ſame manner it will 
be found, that the relation of E to A and B is - 
(or half of the half), of F +: and ſo on. So that 
the relation, which deſcendents in a direct line have 
by blood to their grand parents, decrea/ing thus in 


geometrical proportion, the relation between them 


of collateral lines, which paſſes and is made out 


* Puam copioſee ſuavitatis illa recordatio eff ? In eodem domi- - 
cilio, antequam naſcerer, habitavi: in tiſdem incunabulis infan- 
tie tempora peregi: eo/dem appellavi parentes, Ic. How very 
« pleaſant is /the remembrance of theſe things ? I dwelt in 


* the ſame dwelling (wich ſuch an one) before I was born; 


« I paſſed my infancy in the ſame cradle; I called the ſame 
« perſons my parents, Sc.“ Var. Max. 

t There is no name for any deſcendent, who is more than 
trinepos, © three degrees removed from us.“ 


' = through 
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through the grand parents, muſt ſoon be reduced 
to an inconſiderable matter . 

If then we ſuppoſe this affection or ſympathy, 
when it is permitted to act regularly and accord 
ing to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt ot 
abate it, to operate with a ſtrength nearly propor- 
tionable to the quantity or degreè of relation, com- 
puted as above, we may perhaps neatly diſcern the 
degrees of that obligation, which perſons related 
lie under, to aſſiſt each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumſtances and incidents 
in life capable of affecting this obligation, and al- 
tering the degrees of it. A man muſt weigh the 


wants of himſelf and his own family againſt thoſe of 


his relations! he muſt conſider their ſex, their age, 


their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are 


of good offices, how they will take them, what uſe 
they will make of them, and the like. He, who 
deſigns to act agreeably to truth, may find many 


ſuch things demanding his regard; ſome juſtly 


moving him to compaſſion, others holding back 
his hand. But however this may in general be 


taken as evident, that next after our parents and 


own offspring * nature directs us to be helpful, in 
in the firſt place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to 


other relations according to their reſpective diſ- 


tances in the genealogy of the family, preferably 
to o all foreigners . And tho our power, or oppor- 


v It becomes iu, © very obſcure.” AxpR. Rob. 
Man and Wife are ſuppoſed to be one, and therefore 
have no place here; any more than a nan and his 5e. Other- 
wiſe conſiderd diſtinctly, the one of them ought always to be 
the fr care of the other. 


x M xao:yite l νEZe- dat ivatzey, We muſt not treat a 


be friend equally with a relation. Hes. 
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tunities of helping them in their wants ſhould be 
but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection 
towards chem, and a diſpoſition to ſerve them, as 
far as we honeſtly and prudently can, and whenever 


the proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf. This 
nature and truth require. 


| 5 ECT. IX. Truths belonging to a Private 
Man, and reſpecting (directly) only himſelf. 


I. VERY man knows (or may / know) beſt, 

L what his own faculties, and perſonal circum- 
flances are, and conſequently what powers he bas of 
atting, and governing himſelf. Becauſe he only of 

all mankind has the internal knowledge of himſelf, 
and whathe is; and has the only opportunity by 
reflexion and experiments of himſelf to find, what 
3 pollen, ths * 8 


n i dere nn bike, 7 farbe 4 
find theſe things to be true *. 


y ts are, who ſeem to be with- 
out reflexion, and almoſt thought. Tis di] Thy oixelay low ; 
Wohn ra xa I? warric Why u. « Who is there that does not | 
e underſtand what he himfelf is? A great many truly; nay, 

i« all-but a very few.” St Currys. | 
: Nec ſe queſpoerit extra. * Let him not ſeek for himſelf 
« out of himſelf,” 
":S ' Whit naSt'orarrly noll putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ſo- 
Um eſſe didum, verùm etiam ut bona noſtra norimus. © Do not 

imagine that that (precept) underſtand yourſelf thorougij- 
« ly, was ſaid only to leſſen men's pride, but further thatthey 
« might know all the good things which — 
Gn ad Qu. * 


2 That 
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1. That there are ſome things common to him 
not only with ſenſitive animals and vegetables, but 
alſo with inanimate matter : as, that his body is 


ſubject to the general law of gravitation ; that its 


parts are capable of being ſeparated, or diſlocated; 
_ that therefore he is in — from falls, and all 


impreſſions of violence. 


2. That there are other things common to him 
with vegetables and ſenſitive animals: as, that he 
comes from a ſeed (ſuch the original animalculum 
may be taken to be); grows, and is preſerved by 
proper matter, taken in and diſtributed through a 


ſet of veſſels; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, 
dies; is ſubject to diſeaſes, may be hurt, or killed; 


and therefore wants, as chey do, nouriſhment, a 


proper — protection from injuries, and 
the like. : 
3- That he has other properties common only to 
bim and the ſenſitive tribe : as, that he receives by 
his ſenſes the notice of many external objects, and 
things; perceives many affections of his body; 


finds pleaſure from ſome, and pain from others; 


and has certain powers of moving himſelf, and 
acting: that is, he is not only obnoxious to hurts, 
diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alſo feels 
them b; is not only capable of nouriſhment, and 


3 Nos ſentire mala ſua non oft hominis : & non ferre non eff 


viri. Not to be ſenſible of the evils we lie under is not to 
be a man, and not to be able to bear them is to want the 
courage of a man.” Sex. who condeſcends here to be ſome- 
thing like other men. As alſo when he ſays, Alia ſunt, que 
Japientem feriunt, etiamſi non pervertunt ; ut dolor capitis, &c. 
Hec non nego — Japientem, &c. © There are ſome things 

6 which 

+ 
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many other proviſions made for him, but alſo in- 

Joys them; and, beſide, may contribute much him- 

ſelf to either his injoyments, or his ſufferings. 

4. That befide theſe he has other faculties, which 
he doth not apprehend to be either in the inert 
maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the 
ſenſitive kind, at leaſt in any conſiderable degree; 
by the help of which he inveſtigates truth, or pro- 
bability, nd judges, whether things are agreeable 
to them, or not, after the manner ſet down in 
ſect. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale e. 

5. That he is conſcious of a #þerty in himſelf to 
act or not to act; and that therefore he is ſuch « 
being as is deſcribed ſect. I. prop. I. a being, whoſe. 
acts may be morally good or evil. Further, 

6. That there are in him many inclinations and 
aver/ions ; from whence flow ſuch affections, as de- 
fire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, ſorrow, pity, anger, 
Sc. all which prompt him to act this or that way, 

J. That he is ſenſible of great defects and limi- 

tations in the uſe of his rational faculties, and pow- 
ers of action, upon many occaſions : as alſo, that 
his paſſions are many times apt to take wrong 
turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceſſive ©. a. In 


which r affect a wiſe man, though they don't quite 

„ overpower him, as the head-ach, &c. I do not deny but that 
« a wiſe man feels ſuch things,” Sc. | 

e Oui ſe ipſe norit, aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, &c. 
« He-that underſtands what ſort of a being he himſelf is, will 

„ that is divine in him. 
Cie. 

d im erm 8 nature which is backward, 
„ and a will corrupted,” m = language) Nr 
nya, — the leaven in the lump.” 2 

other 
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other words, that he is in many reſpects fallible, 
and infirm e. 

Laſtly, chat he deſires to be happy : as every thing 


muſt, which GN what is meant by that 
word. 


III. 7 be doth find ibeſe things to be ſo, then if 
be will act as he ought to do (that is, agreeably to 
truth and fact) he muſt do ſuch things as theſe. 

t. He muſt ſubjef# his ſenſual inclinations, his bo- 
dily paſſions, and the motions of all his members f to 
reaſon ; and try every thing by it. For in the climax 
ſet down he cannot but obſerve, that as the prin- 
ciple of vegetation is ſomething abovę the inertia 
of mere matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that 
again; fo reaſon muſt be ſomething above all 
_ theſe s: or, that his uppermoſt ny. © is rea- 


e *Aphyavoy Eiva a Tiva 3 cc It is next to im- 
4 poſſible for a man to be free from all fin.” Cuxrs. | 
f The author of S. Hhared. reckons eight, the right uſe of 
which comprehends all practical religion: the heart, the eye, 
the mouth, noſe, ear, hand, foot, and M117 PR", © the prin- 
« cipal member.” The duties reſpeQting theſe are the ſub- 
| Je of that (not bad) book. 

s Cim tria fint hæc, . © wivere, intelligere : & lapis eft, & 
pecus audit, nec tamen lapidem puto vi vere, aut pecus intelligere : 
gui autem intelligit, eum & efſe & wivere certiſſimum eſt. Yuare 
non dubito id excellentius judicare, cui omnia tria inſunt, quam id 
cui duo wel unum dgſit. Since there are theſe three things, to 
« exiſt, to live, and to have underſtanding; and a ſtone ex- 
« iſts, beaſts live, for I cannot think that a ſtone lives, or 4 
| * beaſt has underſtanding ; it is moſt certain, that the being, 
«« Which has underſtanding, both exiſts and lives. Wherefore 
« I don't at all ſcruple to declare him that has in him all 
«« theſe three, to be a ſuperior being to him who wants one or 
„two of them.” St Aus r. Thus reaſon ſets man above the 
other viſible orders of beings, c. font 
| on. 
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ſon b. And from hence it follows, that he is one of 
thoſe beings mentiond ſect. III. prop. XI. and that 
the great /aw impoſed upon him is to be governd 
by reaſon. 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experi- 
ment, if he pleaſes. Becauſe he cannot (at leaſt 
without great violence to his nature) do any thing, 

if he has a greater reaſon againſt the doing of it 
than for it. When men do err againſt reaſon, it is 
either becauſe they do not (perhaps will not) ad- 
vert, and uſe their reaſon, or®not enough ; or be- 
cauſe their faculties are defective. 

And further, by ſect. III. prop X. to er 
to act according to right reaſon, and to endeavour 
to act according to truth are in effect the ſame 
thing. We cannot do the one, but we muſt do the 
other. We cannot act according to truth, or ſo as 
not to deny any truth, and that is we cannot act 
right, unleſs we endeavour to act according to 
right reaſon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to ſubject one's ſenſitive b 
tions and paſſions to reaſon is to deny either that he 
15 rational, or that reaſon is the ſupreme and rul- 

ing faculty in his nature: and that is to deſert 

mankind, and to > deny himſelf to be what he 
knows 


h Prefloeft domina omnium & regina ratio—, Hæc ut imperet 

illi parti animi, gue obedire debet, id videndum eft iro. © Rea- 

« ſon, the governor and ruler of all things, is ready— ; every 

«* man therefore is to ſee that ſhe governs that part of the 
 * ſoul, which ought to be obedient to her.” Cic. 

i Ajecto homine in ſylveſtre animal tranſire. To caſt off 

« the man, and become a wild creature.” SEN. EY 76 A a- 

| voy Xp ö DA; Tay Dnplay, —Opa Gy jul ri wig de Ongioy Women 

3 Whom are we 6— by our reaſon ? = 

" 
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knows himſelf by experience and in his own con- 
ſcience upon examination to be, and what he 
would be very angry if any body ſhould ſay he 
was not. 

If a beaft could be ſuppoſed to give up his ſenſe 
and activity; neglect the calls of hunger, and thoſe 
_ appetites by which he (according to his nature) is 
to be guided; and refuſing to uſe the powers, 
with which he i is indued in order to get his food 
and preſerve his life, lie ſtill in ſome place, and ex- 
pect to grow, and Be fed like a plant; this would 
be much the ſame caſe, only not ſo bad, as when 
a man cancels his reaſon, and as it were ſtrives to 
metamorphoze himſelf into a brute. And yet this 
he does, who purſues only ſenſual objects, and 
leaves himſelf to the impulſes of appetite and paſ- 
ſion. For as in that caſe the brute neglects the law 
of his nature, and affects that of the order below 
him: ſo doth the man diſobey the law of his na- 
ture, and put himſelf under that of the lower ani- 
mals; to whom he thus makes a defection k. 
| If this be ſo, how wretchedly do they violate 

the order of nature, and tranſgreſs againſt ruth, 
who not only reje the conduct of reaſon to fol- 
low ſenſe and paſſion, but even make it /ubſervient 


« beaſts; take care then that you do not imitate the beaſts in 

any thing.” ARRIAN. Pertinet ad omnem officii queſtionem 

| ſemper in promptu habere, quantum natura hominis pecudibus re- 

liguiſque belluis antecedat. In all enquiries concerning our 

duty, we ought always to have this uppermoſt, viz. how 

* much the nature of man is ſuperior to that of cattle or any 
« other beaſts.” Cic, 


* Thpog Thy Tay Snplay dcyiey inmeouwy. © To fink into. as little 
« reaſon as a beaſt has,” Currys, 


w 
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to them!; who uſe it only in finding out means 
to effe their wicked ends ®, but never apply it 
to the conſideration of thoſe ends, or the nature 
of thoſe means, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, 
right or wrong ? This is not only to deviate from 
the path of nature, but to invert it, and to become 


ſomething more than brutiſn; brutes with reaſon, 
which muſt be the moſt enormous and worſt of all 
brutes. When the brute is governd by ſenſe and 


| bodily appetites, he obſerves his proper rule; when 
a man is governd after that manner in defiance of 
reaſon, he violates his; but when he makes his ra- 
tional powers to ſerve the brutiſh part, to aſſiſt 
and promote it, he heightens and increaſes the bry- 
tality, inlarges its field, makes it to act with greater 
force and effect a, and becomes a monſter. 

His duty then, who is conſcious to himſelf of 


the truth of thoſe things recounted under the fore- 


F Ser enier ie que awaritia, 


quod facinus aut ſuſcipitur niſi conſilio capto, aut fine—ratione 
perficitur ? © For what ſenſual pleaſure, what avaritious 
thing is undertaken, without firſt adviſing about it; or com- 


_« pleated, - without making uſe of reaſon ?” CorTa ap. Cic. 
m Something like him, who in Chryſaſtom's words, da rd 


| olauwy xa rt To ., made uſe of the rudder to ſink the 
6 ſhip.” 


n This makes Cotta ſay, Satins Fuit nullam ommnino nobis & 


diis immortalibus datam eſſe rationem, quam tanta cum pernicie 


datam, © That it had been better that the immortal Gods had 
« never given us any reaſon at all, than to have given it us in 
« ſo deſtructive a manner: with other bitter things. Tho an 


anſwer to this may be given in the words which follow after- 
ward: A deo tantum rationem habemus, fi mods habemus : bonam 


autem rationem, aut non bonam, à nobis; © The reaſon which 


we have (the faculty) is given us by God, but whether it be 
" good or bad, that is from ourſelves.” . 


going. 
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going propoſition, is to examine every thing care - 
fully, and to ſee that he complies with no corpo- 
real inclination at the expenſe of his reaſon; but 
that all his aHfections, concupiſcible and iraſcible, 
be directed towards ſuch objects, and in ſuch mea- 
ſure, time; and place, as that allows. Every worde 
and action, every motion and ſtep in life ſhould 
be conducted by reaſon ?, This is the foundation 
and indeed the ſum of all 1 

2. He muſt take core not to bring upon bimſelf q 


want, diſeaſes, trouble; but, on the contrary, endea- 


o This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiarizes 
vice, takes off thoſe reſtraints which men have from nature or 
a modeſt education, and is ſo utterly deſtructive of virtue, that 


Ariſtotle baniſhes it out of the commonwealth. "Ou; Av aio yp 
Aoplay tx Thc due, Gomes dun vi, N Tov wahr, it opiꝰ eu i TH yay 


ed xtyde Meyer Grify TAv azoxpay 3% v Toty covepſug. © A lawgiver 


ought above all things entirely to baniſh all filthy diſcourſe 
e out of a city, for men eaſily go from — filthy things to 
doing them.“ 
p True, manly reaſon: which is a very different thing from 
that ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, which carries things too far. As 
v. g. when the Jews not contented to condemn 71923 MAT, 
« obſcene diſcourſe,” or ND M523, = filthy talk,” and 
every where to expreſs NDXN 712, © the heinouſneſs of thi 


thing forbidden,” go ſo far as to comprehend under it 


INUR y MWP DIIRW Np Hr] DR, < that trifling diſ- 
c courſe which paſſes betwixt a man and his wife; and to 
add, 15) h ο “ YM ꝰνοοn˙ο NID) ſο⁰ Nn]. that 
« bringing forth an idle word is like bringing forth idle ſeed.” 
There are other ſayings of this kind to be ſeen, many of them, 
among thoſe, which R. EI. de Vidas has collected: as that parti- 
cularly, 12) n>bB2A5 Wand ROW POE IMA PAY FD, © that 


c a man ſhould not make an idle uſe of his eyes.” What /Z/ian - 


reports of Anaxagoras and others, belongs to this place; hat 
they never laughed: with many other unneceſſary auſterities, 
which might be added. 


a +5 nn « If I don't take care of myſelh, 


* 2 of me?” P. As, 
Tour 
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vour to prevent them, and to provide for bis own 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, as far as he can without con- 
tradicting any truth * (that is, without denying mat- 
ters of fat, and ſuch propoſitions, as have been al- 
ready or will in the ſequel here be ſhewn- to be 
true, concerning God, property, the ſuperiority of 
reaſon, &c.) To explain this limitation : if a man 
ſhould conſider himſelf as obnoxious to hunger; 
weather, injuries, diſeaſes, and the reſt; then, to 
ſupply his wants, take what is his neighbour's pro- 
perty; and at laſt, in vindication of himſelf, ſay, 
« Tact according to what I am, a being obnoxious 
« to hunger, &c. and to act otherwiſe would be 
“ incompliance with truth ;” this would not be 
ſufficient to juſtify him. * ”e rule requires, 


r rents, ies L wa, 472887 3 2,6 na Bi aui 3 
tity al nat " apeThy bvipyrias Tiig eddauorag. ** Theſe (external goods) 
te are neceſſary to the life of man, but virtuous actions are ne- 

e ceſſary to his happineſs.” Axis r. They, who treated the 
body and things pertaining to it as merely «ria, things 
that did not belong to them; diſtinguiſhing between 
va il rea, 4 ſuch things as are our own, and vd 77 cupar©-, 
«* {uch as belong to the body!“ making theſe latter to be 
der epic ijadc, © nothing to us, and leaving the body as it 
were to itſelf (a [owpdror) uipiurdra, ar ri winxn,) (© to be 
« ſollicitous for itſelf, —if it ſuffers any thing :)” they, I ſay, 
might injoy their own philoſophy ; but they would ſcarce gain 
many proſelytes now a days, or ever perſuade people, that 
the pains they feel are not z2heirs, or any thing to them. Nor 
indeed do I much credit many ſtories that are told of ſome old 
philoſophers : as that of Auaxarchus, when he was put to a 
moſt cruel death by Nicocreon, (vix. Founded! in a mortar) 
* qporrioavTa Ti; ,,, tiny Hie T3 'Avaidpxs Snaxor, Avdt- 
ax I & aki, © not valuing the puniſhment, cried out, 
Lou may beat the bag of Auaxarchus, but you cannot 

« ſtrike Azaxerchus himſelf.” See Epict. Arr. Simpl. Anton. 
D. Laert, and others,” . 


1 n 
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that what he does, ſhould interfere with no truth: 
but what he does interferes with ſeveral. For by 
taking that, which (by the ſuppoſition) is his neigh- 
Bour's, he acts as if it was not his neighbour's, but 
bis own, and therefore plainly contradicts fad, and 
thoſe truths in ſect. VI, VII. reſpecting property: 
when, by not taking what is his neighbour's, he 
would contradict no truth, he would not deny 
himſelf to be obnoxious to hunger, c. There are 
other ways of furniſhing himſelf with convenien- 

cies, or at leaſt neceſſaries, which are conſiſtent 
with property and all truth: and he can only be 
ſaid to deny himſelf to be what he is by omitting 
to provide againft his wants, when he omits to 
provide againſt them by ſome of boſe ways; and 
then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 46. Anſ. to 


E _ 
So again, when a man dis any thing to avord 


— ſuffering or dangers contrary to the expreſs 
dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of forementiond 
truths, he acts as a ſenſitive being only, not as be- 
ing what he really is, ſenſitivo-rationalis. But when 
there is no good argument againſt his doing of 
any thing, that may gain him proteCtion from evil, 
or a better condition of life, he may then look 
upon himſelf only as a being, who needs that 
which 1s to be obtaind by doing it: and in that 
caſe, if he ſhould not do it, he would be falfe to 
himſelf, and deny the Groumſtances of his own 
nature. | 

Certainly when a man may without tranſpreſſing 
the limits preſcribed conſult his own ſafety, ſup- 
port, and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; 
and Ly when he takes £ counter-courſe, and 


expoſes 
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expoſes himſelf', he forgets mam of the foregoing 
truths, and treats himſelf as not being what he is. 
This is true with reſpect to futurity, as well as the 
preſent time : and indeed by how much future time 
is more than the preſent, by ſo much the more 
perhaps ought that to be regarded. At leaſt injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a 
manner, that no one ſhould preclude, or ſpoil 
more, or greater to come. 

It may eaſily be underſtood here, that thoſe evils, 
which it is not in a man's power to prevent, he 
muſt endeavour to bear putiently and decently, i. e. 
as ſuch; and moreover, ſuch as are made by this 
means lighter t: for when they cannot be totally 
prevented, as much of the effect muſt be prevent- 
ed, or taken off, as can be. And in order to this 
it is good to be prepared for all attacks; eſpeci- 
ally the lat, great one v. WE 

3. He muſt confider even bodily and ſenſual affec- 
tions, paſſions, and inclinations as intimations, which 
many times he not only may, but ought to hearken to. 
What is faid before of the ſubjection of paſſions 
and appetites to reaſon muſt always be rememberd. 
They are not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, 
or terminate in wrong objects; not be unſeaſon- 
able or immoderate. Being thus regulated, ſet to a 


Ne offeramus nos periculis fine cauſa; quo nibil poteft eſſe 
fultius.—In tranguillo tempeflatem adverſam optare dementis eft. 
Nothing can be more fooliſh than to run ourſelves into dan- 
« gers without any reaſon. He is a mad man that wiſhes for 
* a ſtorm when the weather is good.” Cic. | 
* Levius fit patientia, Duicquid corrigere eff nefas. © What 
cannot be quite cured, is made eaſier by patience.” Hos. 

u Me\try Savirv, © a meditation upon death, was à great 
man's definition of philoſophy. 5 
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324 The RELIGION of NATURE. SeQ.IX, 
true biaſs, and freed from all eruptions and vio- 
lence, they become ſuch as are here intended; gen- 
tle ferments working in our breaſts, without which 
we ſhould ſettle in inactivity v; and what I think 
may be taken for juſt motives and good arguments 
to act upon. 
For if a man finds, that he has not only a ſupe- 

rior faculty of reaſon, but alſo an inferior appeti- 

tive faculty, under which are containd many pro- 
| penſions and averſions, theſe cannot be denied to 
be any more than that; tho they muſt be taken 
indeed for what they really are, and not more. 
When they are checked by reaſon and truth, or 
there lies a reaſon againſt them (as there always 
will, when they are not within the foreſaid reſtric- 
tions), they muſt be taken as clogd with this cir- 
cumſtance, as things overruled and diſabled : but 
| when they are under no prohibition from the ſupe- 
rior powers and truth, then they are to be conſiderd 
as unfetterd and free, and become governing 
principles. For (as it has been obſerved upon a 
particular occaſion before p. 309.) when there is 
uo reaſon againſt the complying with our ſenſes, 5 
there is always one for it by prop. XIV. ſect. III. & 
the inclination itſelf, being precluded by nothing ü 
above it, is in this caſe uppermoſt, and in courſe al 
takes the commanding poſt : and then a man muſt 
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act as being what he is in n. 3. _— TI , 
this ſection. C 
2 ſprings of all human actions are in fact, ei- 2 
ther a ſenſe of duty, Qr a proſper of ſome As : 
| * 
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or profit to be obtaind, ſome evil or danger to be 
avoided ; that is, either the reaſonableneſs of what 
is done, or the manner, in which ſomething doth 
or is like to affect the agent : and that is again, 
human actions are founded either in reaſon, or pa/- 
fon and inclination. (I need not add they may be 
in both.) This being ſo, what ſhould hinder, when 
reaſon does not work, but that the inferior ſprings 
ſhould retain their nature, and act? | 
Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when they ob- 
ſerve their due ſubordination to reaſon, and only 
take place, where that leaves it open for them, or 
allows them to be as it were aſſeſſors to it upon 
the throne, are of admirable uſe in life, and tend 
many times to noble ends. This is applicable to the 
iraſcible, as well as the concupiſcible affections and 
the whole animal ſyſtem. Love of that which is 
amiable, compaſſion * toward the miſerable and 
helpleſs, a natural abhorrence and reſentment v of 


* When the Stoics ſay, that a wiſe man may relieve one, 
who wants his help, without picying him; I own indeed he 
may, but I very much doubt whether he would. If he had not 
ſome compaſſion, and in ſome meaſure felt the ails or wants of 
the other, L ſcarce know how he ſhould come to take him for 
an object of his charity. | 

y o Au i ele der, 3 elc dr dpyi2opaer©-, zu N 8 de der, 8 drt, S do 
xi, A mνν . © He is to be commended, who is angry with 
thoſe perſons that he ought to be angry with, and for ſuch 
* things as he ought to be angry for, and in ſuch a manner, 
and in the proper time, and only for ſo long, as he ought.” 
Axis r. To be angry under theſe conditions is a different thing 
from rage, and thoſe tranſports which perhaps ſcarce comply 
with any one of them: ſuch as that of Alexander, who, be- 
cauſe his ieινEm -, « beloved friend” died, commanded the 
4ex\rriia, © temples of Æſculapius to be all burnt. Ars. 
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that which 1s villainous or vitious or baſe *, fear? 
of evils, are things, which duly temperd have lay- 
dable effects: and without them mankind could 
not well ſubſiſt. By which it appears, that the Au- 
thor of nature has placed theſe conatus's, theſe ten- 
dencies, and reluctancies in us, to diſpoſe us for 
action, when there are no arguments of a bigher 
nature to move us. So far are they, rightly ma- 
naged, from being mere infirmities. And certainly 
the Dbiloſopher, who pretends to abſolute apathy, 
maims nature, and ſets up for a half- man, or! 
don't know what b. 

I muſt confeſs however, that our paſſions are fo 
very apt to grow upon us, and become exorbi- 
tant, if they are not kept under an ara  difcipline, 
that by way of prevention or caution it is advi- 
fable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to re- 
cede more from the worſe extremer. This very pro- 


poſition 


2 There is, according to Tully, Ciwile odium, quo omnes in- 


pfrobus odimus, « a public hatred, by which we hate all wicket 
„ perſons in general.” 
a ®obyusSa Innover: 74 St. 8 Ta nana" ain 
à dat lav, ua, viooy, apiniav, SG .in yg d oc dal, x Air 
78 N (i, ale xp, xa. © We are afraid indeed of ſuch things as 
are really dreadful ;—and therefore we are afraid of all real 
* evils, ſuch as diſgrace, poverty, diſeaſes, want of friends, 
and death.—It is right to be afraid of ſome things, and 
wicked not to be afraid of them.” Anis r. When one called 
Xenophanes coward, becauſe he would not play at dice with 
him, 540\oy47 hw FriAdg elvas woos Th ale g d. «* heown- 
e 
* to things that are wicked.” Prur. a 
d A viſe man is not a rade, © entirely without 
but jerrpuraic, 5 has them in a moderate degree.” AntsT, 
ap. Diog. L. 
. ait wiv vage di ine 1 prin aber v5 Lg hrt. ya 
=, r 75 N Fler. wy He who aims at 2 
« medium, 
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poſition itſelf, which, when reaſon is abſent, places 
ſenſe and inclination in the chair, obliges not to 
permit the reins to our paſſions, or give them their 
full carreer z becauſe if we do, they may (and will) 
carry us into ſuch exceſſes, ſuch dangers and m 
chiefs, as may ſadly affect the ſenſitive part of us: 
that part itſelf, which now governs. They ought 
to be watched, and well examind ; if reaſon is on 
their ſide, or ſtands neuter, they are to be heard 
{this is all, that I ſay): in other caſes we muſt be 
deaf to their applications, ſtrongly guard againſt 
their emotions, and in due time prevent their rebel 
ling againſt the ſovereign faculty. 
I cannot forbear to add, tho I fear I ſhall tire 
you with repetitions, that from what is ſaid here 
and juſt before, not only the liberty men take in 


preferring what they like beſt, among preſent in- 


joyments, meats, drinks, Sc. ſo far as they are in- 
nacent; but all thoſe prudential and lawful methods, 


by which they endeavour to ſecure to themſelves a 
comfortable and pleaſant being, may be juſtified, 
and that obi. under prop. XIII. in fe. II. 
ſtrengthend. 


« medium, a os on es which is moſt 
« contrary ;—for one of the two extremes has more of vice in 
it than the other.” ArsT.—In the ſame chapter he gives 
two other excellent rules, which I cannot but ſet down here. 
Leni der e & aire} tb, ich ele Thvavrio N iavrùe à g- 
ain ·—axię of T& Jupajppoire Twy F dpd Y re woo. We ought 
* to conſider what (vices) we are moſt inclined to, and to 
bend ourſelves to the contrary ;—as they do, who endea- 
« vour to make crooked fticks ftrait.” And after, EY warri d 
Manoa uraxTio T3 dd, % Thy ndomy* . 
In every thing, we ſhould take great care as to the pleaſure 
« of it; EE 
6 by pleaſpre.”. 5 | 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompati- 
ble with reaſon and truth, to treat that appetite ac- 
cording to what it is, is to deny it: but if it is not, 
to uſe it as it is, is to conſider it as an appetite clear 
of all objections, and this muſt be to comply with 
it. The humoring of ſuch appetites, as lie not un- 
der the interdict of truth and reaſon, ſeems to be 
the very means, by which the Author of nature in- 
tended to ſweeten the journey of life: and a man 
may upon the road as well muffle himſelf up a- 
gainſt ſun-ſhine and blue ſky, and expoſe himſelf 
bare to rains and ſtorms and cold, as debar himſelf 
of the innocent delights of his nature for affected 
melancholy, want, and pain. Yet, 

4. He muſt uſe what means he can to cure his own 
defects, or at leaſt to prevent the effetts of them ; learn 


to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper diſ- 


tence d; even mortify, where mortification is neceſ- 
ſarye; and always carry about him the ſenſe of his 
being but a man. He who doth not do this, doth 
not conform himſelf to the ſeventh particular under 
the preceding prop. (doth not own that to be true, 


d A pip Ty So aA Wpioe) Say 6 Zpwe, irradda cn int 
2<pais 755 Luxe. When love was got to the eyes of 4eefilaus; 
ce it ſtood then at the door of his mind.” Max. Tys.—To 
appoint things, as the Fezv;/o doctors have done, to be - 
ups, © a fence for the law,” or ETRN NR pom 172 
N ayd IN, © to remove men as far as can be from ſin,” 
would be right, if they were judiciouſly choſen, and not ſo 
very particular and trifling. Some of their cautions are cer- 
tainly juſt : as that N.] De NWRA DIR HIND? N 

SI por D TY). „A man ſhould not trifle with another 
«© man's wife, nor with nakedneſs, leſt he be enſnared by 
& them.” Pam. 


© What ſhould a man do to live? WY IVY, 40 n he 
deſtroy himſelf ?” Min. 


which 


nn 


mic ny of. 
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which he is ſuppoſed to have found true in him- 
ſelf); denies a defect to be what it is, to be ſome- 
thing which requires to be fupplied, or amended; 
and is guilty of an omiſſion, that will fall wither 
ſect. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention lane precautions, with | 
ſome kinds and degrees of mortiſication or ſelf-de- 
nial, which men will commonly find to be neceſ- 
ſary. But I ſhall not preſcribe; leaving them, who 
beſt know their own weak places and diſeaſes, to 
ſele& for themſelves the proper remedies. | 

I ſhall only take notice, that ſince the ſelf-denial 
here recommended can only reſpe& things in 
themſelves lawful and not unreaſonable, and in fa- 
vor of ſuch our bare inclinations have been allowd 
to be taken for arguments and directions, it looks 
as if this advice to deny one's ſelf or inclinations in- 
ferred a contradiction. But this knot will be quick- 
ly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in 
order to better our natures, or prevent crimes, tho 
to follow thoſe inclinations might otherwiſe be 
right ; ; yet in theſe circumſtances and under this 


view there ariſes a good reaſon againſt it, and = 


they, according to the eftabhiſbd rule, muſt there- 
fore give way: which is all that is intended f. 
The laſt clauſe of the propoſition takes in a great 
ompaſs. It will oblige men, if they do but think 
well what they are, and conſequently what others of 
the ſame kind with themſelves alſo are, not to be 
proud, conceited, vain; but modeſt, and humble, 
and rather diffident of chemſelves : not to cenſure. 
the failings of others too hardly, not to be over- 


t No menkery, no ſuperſtitious or phantaſtical mortifications 
are oy —— 


ſevere 
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ſevere in puniſhing or exacting juſtice z, and par. 
ticularly not to be revengeful; but candid, pla- 
cable, manſuete : and ſo forth. 

6. He ought to examine bis own actions and con- 
dufF, and where he finds he has tranſgreſſed ', to re- 
pent. That is, if the tranſgreſſion be againſt his 
neighbour, and the nature of it admits, to make 
reparation, or at leaſt as far as he can: in other 
Caſes, when that which is done cannot be recalled, 
or repaird, or terminates in himſelf only, to live 
however under a ſenſe of his fault, and to prove 
by ſuch acts as are proper, that he deſires forgive- 
zeſ/5, and heartily wiſhes it undone ; which is as it 
were an eſſay towards the «undoing of it *, and all 
that now can be: and laſtly, to uſe all poſſible 
Care not to relapſe. All this is involved in the idea 
of a fault, or action that is wrong, as it x it- 
ſelf to a rational mind. For ſuch a mind cannot 
approve what is unreaſonable, and repugnant to 


s 0 5295 nab my Von, © the merciful 
c man does good according to the beſt of his judgment,” 
(which words I TS VEG, CR ARIA 
upon them, Ger. xliv. 10.) | 

h e ws 3 hufe; of mer Nevin hut; < Wherein have 
I tranſgreſſed? and what have I done? wherein have I fail- 
m ed in what was my duty ?” Aur. Carm. 

i The yag ig Thy &yave T6 glu wa arrur®- zu; Tic N 5% 
| imoontMemul;; bd 6 f onnaxc. © For who has gone through 

the circuit of life, and kept his legs ? nay, who is there that 
& has not fallen quite down? He is a happy man, if he has 
* not done ſo a great many times. Pn. Jup. | 

k Duem panitet peccaſſe, pene eft innocens. © He that repents 
of his crime is almoſt innocent.” Sen. 

1 Even a Few ſays, TA 52 1325 d. [nIwnr} 
a may be W ſacriſica 

HASID 


truth; 
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truth; that is, what is wrong, or a fault : nay more, 
it cannot but diſapprove it, deteſt it. No rational 
animal therefore can act according to truth, the 
true nature of himſelf and the idea of a crime, if 
he doth not endeavour not to commit itz and, 
when it is committed, to repair it, if he can, or at 
leaſt ſhew himſelf to be penitent w. 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave 
himſelf as ſuch; or, which is the ſame, behaves 
unge as being nut ſock he oppoſes truth confi 


ently. 
| ee to at agreeably to what he is ſup- 
to find himſelf zo be, is to act as one whois 
danger of relapſing : which is to be upon his 
guard for the future. 

6. He muſt labor to improve bis rational faculties 
by ſuch means, as are (fairly) pradiicable by bim, 
and conſiſtent with bis circumſtances. If it be a dif 
advantage to be obnoxious to error, and act in tho 
dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch truths as 
may prevent this : if ſo, it is a greater advantage = 
to know, or be capable of knowing, more ſuch 
truths a: and then again, not to endeavour to im- 
prove thoſe faculties, by which theſe ?ruths are ap- 

c 


they are 


| m *Baocdipnoac; elnbynoer indgnixrarac; amidO- husdiobuc ; vicweor. 
« Have you ſpoke evil of any man? ſpeak well of him for 
the future. Have you over-reached any man? make him 
s ſatisfaQtion. Have you been drunk? then faſt.” St Bas. 
n "Eg: vag 76 bs g plpicer zine. For philoſophy is 
« really the beſt of all poſſeſſions.” Jus r. M. | 
o And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they 
. For Tirrec dvIpwre 76 aidivai iphyorras quous, © all men have 
naturally a thirſt after knowledge. Aur. 
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And moreover, by the inlargement of our ra- 
onal faculties we become more rational; that is, 
we advance our natures ?, and become more atten- 
tive to rational injoyments. 


+ The ordinary means indeed of improving our 


minds are the inſtruction of able men, reading, 
obſervation, meditation : -but every man has not 
proper opportunities, or capacity for theſe, or but 
In ſome low degree; and no man is obliged beyond 
his abilities, and opportunities (by ſect. IV. prop. 
II.) Therefore that mollification 1 is added , 2 — 
Means, Te. © 
Beſide health, a comfortale and ſuitable provi- 
Gon of externals is ſo neceſſary to the well-being, 
of the whole man, that without it the rational part 
cannot dwell eaſy, all purſuits of knowledge will 


be liable to interruption, and improvements (com- 


monly) imperfect 4. And fo reaſon itſelf (which 
cannot betray its own intereſt) muſt for its own 

fake concur in ſeeking and promoting that, 
which tends to the preſervation and happineſs of 


. Þ 4rifotl being alked, 2obat be got by philoſophy, anſwerd, 


Os by, aveTTAXTWG Moy a ti J. Tov a Toy Vojawy po ode, 66 To 


do that without being commanded, which other people do 
& out of fear of the laws.” And another time, how the learn- 
ed differd from the unlearned, ſaid, oc el Cd, hv iv 
Thy Hu] ey iy ge EvTUN Lars Ela x50 prov, by Tal; àruNlaig xataguyiy, 
As much as the living do from the dead. Learning, be 
*« ſaid, was an ornament to men when they were in proſperity, 
and a refuge for them to flee to when they were in adver- 
8 9 D. LAERr. 

"AdvraTor ae, ö & pdev, rd dau epa lin, @xcopiymrov Haas SUA 
_ yag wr xa2 dm di opyayur, AN. It is impoſlible, at 


+ leaſt it is very difficult for a man to do much good, if he 


s want the neceſſaries of life; for many things are done n 
© were by inſtruments.“ Anxisr. 
7 dle 
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the whole. But the doing of this ingroſſes time and 
induſtry ; and before that which is ſought can be 
obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), probably the ſe of 
F 


of ſome part of learning. 
And as to them who are more free from worldly 


cares, or whoſe buſineſs and imployment brings 
them into a ſtricter acquaintance with letters, after 
all their endeavours (ſuch is the great variety of 
human circumſtances in other reſpects) they muſt 
be contented with ſeveral degrees and portions of 
knowledge. Some are bleſt with clean and | 
conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helps, 
ſucceeding incouragements, uſeful acquaintance, 
and freedom from diſturbance : whilſt others, un- 
der an ill ſtate of body, or other diſadvantages, are 
forced to be their own guides, and. * 
as well as they can. 
But notwithſtanding all this, — 
ſome degree or other endeavour to cultivate his na- 
ture, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful truths. And not 
to do this is (again) to caſt off reaſon (which ne- 
ver can be reaſonable), apoſtatize from nay, 
and recoil into the beſtial a lier F 

7. He muſt attend to inſtruftion*, and even aſt 
advice; eſpecially in matters of conſequence. Not to 


Nan fuit quoddam tempus, cum in agris homines paſſim beſti- 
arum modo vagabantur, &c. . For there was a time, when 
« men wanderd about the fields juſt as the beaſts do now, 
. ; 

The effect, which Xencrates's lecture had upon Pol. -mo, is 
remarkable: wnivs orationis ſaluberrima medicina ſanatus, 6x 
infami ganeone maximus pbilg _ evaſit. * He was reftored 


. cc by 


* 
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do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and 
defective, or that he is fallible (which is contrary 
to that, which he is preſumed to be conſcious of); 
and perhaps, that it is poſſible for another to know 
what he doth not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the 
meaner a man's own improvements are, the more 
doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and 
opinions of others. Nor is every one only capable, 


ſebolar take the ruſtic for his maſter? In how many 
other men of buſineſs, traders and mechanics ? And 
on the other fide, in reſpect of how many things 
does the generality of the world want to be taught 
by them, who are learned and honeſt ? 

There isor ſhould be a commerce or 1 

of counſel and knowledge, as well as of other 
things: and where men have not theſe of their 
own growth, they ſhould thankfully receive what 
may be imported from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and 
Hlindy to follow the opinion of another * (this o- 
ther being fallible too, as well as himſelf), unleſs 
he has in himſelf a good reaſon ſo to do, which 
many times happens; but by the aſſiſtance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to ſay, to find out 


« by the moſt wholfome phyſi of one oration, and from 


an infamous dcbanckes became a very grout philoſopher.” 

Var. M. 

t Like them, who ſubmit to their Hbalamim, © wiſe men,” 

m dnnw Ne? v by v 15/DR, © though they ſhould 

* affirm a man's right-hand to be his left.” In S. lqquar. 
0 | 


but every one wants upon ſome occaſions to be in- 
formed. In how many country affairs muſt the 


a_—_ . AM . wa t& a 


* 
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more certainly on which ſide reaſon, truth, and 
happineſs (which always keep cloſe together) do 

lie. And thus it is indeed a man's own reaſon at 
laſt which governs. 


He, who is governd by what another ſays (or 


does) without underſtanding i it and making the 
reaſon of it his own, is not governd by his own 
reaſon, and that is, by no reaſon that be has. To ſay 
one is led by the noſe (as we commonly ſpeak ) 
gives immediately the idea of a brute s. 
Laſtly, He muſt labor to clear his mind of thoſe 
preoccupations and incumbrances which hang about 
it, and binder him from reaſoning freely, and judging 
tially. We ſet out in life from ſuch poor be- 
ginnings of knowledge, and grow up under ſuch 
remains of ſuperſtition and ignorance, ſuch influ- 


u mae Te ze Bo d, © 1 
« noſe,” was uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the Greeks. | 


v Nibil magis preflandum eff, quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſequa- 


itur. We ought to take the greateſt care, not like cattle, 
zun and ſo go where others 
go, and not where we ſhould go.” Sex. Something may 


perhaps be expected in this place concerning wogae and fa/fbior, 


which ſeem to be public declarations of ſome general opinion; 
ſhewing how far they ought to ſway with us. I think, / far 
as to keep us from being contemned, derided, or marked, 


where that may lawfully and conveniently be done; eſpeci- 


ally in reſpeQ of triſſing and little matters. But further a wiſe 
man will ſcarce mind them. That is a good ſentence in De- 
mophilus, Nola @ xpivug rus n, x30 S huge AHA g 
ve agrrde a phyuear®- e, © Do thoſe things that you 
« yourſelf judge to be right, though men may have an ill 

< opinion of you for ſo doing ; for the mulkitads are very i! 
* INNER TION” 


+ of 


mur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua eundum eft, ſed qua 


—_ 
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of pleaſure, &c. that it is no wonder, if men get 
habits of thinking only in one way ; that theſe ha- 
bits in time grow confirmed and obſtinate; and 
ſo their minds come to be overcaſt with thick pre- 


judices, ſcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or light 


of reaſon. He therefore, who would uſe his ratio- 
nal faculties, muſt in the firſt place diſentangle 
them, and render them it to be uſed : and he, who 
doth not do this, doth hereby declare, that he doth 


not intend to uſe them; that is, he proclaims him- 
ſelf irrational, contrary to truth, if ſuppoſition the 


fourth be true. 
The ſum of all is this: it is the duty of every 


nan, if that word expreſſes ſuch a being as is be- 


fore deſcribed, to behave himſelf in all reſpects 


| (which I cannot pretend to enumerate) as far as 


he is able according to reaſon. And from hence 
it will follow, further, that, 


IV. Every man is obliged to live virtuouſly and. 


piouſſy. Becauſe to practiſe reaſon * and truth ? is 
to live after that manner. For from the contents 
| of the foregoing ſections it is apparent, that one 
cannot practiſe reaſon (or act according to truth) 
without behaving himſelf reverently and dutifully 
toward that Almighty being, on whom he de- 
pends; nor without juſtice and a tender regard to 
the properties of other men: that is, unleſs his in- 
joyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harm- 


* Tþ/a wirtus breviſſime recta ratio dici poteſt. Virtue may 

_ © briefly be called right reaſon.” Cic. Quæ non aliud oft quan 
rea ratio. © It is nothing elſe but right reaſon.” Sen. 

Y Jem efſe dicebat Socrates weritatem & wirtutem, © how 

tes ſaid, that virtue and truth were the ſame thing. 
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leſs. And as to thoſe virtues, which reſpect a nan s 


felf, the ſame thing; will be as apparent, when I 
have told what 1 mean by ſome of the Principal 
nn. 


Prudence, the queen of virtues; is nothing but 


chooſing (after things have been duly weighd) 
and uſing the moſt reaſonable means to obtain 
ſome end, that is reaſonable. This is therefore di- 
reftly the exerciſe of reaſon. 

- Temperance permits us to take meat and drink 
not only as phyſic for hunger and thirſt, but alſo 
as an innorent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils 
of life, or even ſometimes, reaſon not refuſing that 
liberty, merely as matter of pleaſure. It only con- 


fines us to ſuch kinds, quantities, and ſeaſons, as may 
beſt conſiſt with our health *, the uſe of our facul- 


ties ©, our fortune, r. and ſhew; that we do not 


think ourſelves made only to eat and drink here d; 


that is, * us to be what doe are. 
A 


2 2 That a man cannot as reaſon without proving 
them. 

a Ta T lier, 740 1 eb b r i:yra. © The things that 
« are, the things that will be, and the things that have been.” 

b That ſaying of Timotheus to Plato, with whom he had 
ſupped the night before in the Academy, ſhould be remem- 
berd. Tune & et, -t Thy Urepaiay—iuipay, 5 This ſupper 


« will be of great uſe to us to-morrow (from the converſation 


« we have had.”) Ap. ATHEN. 


c * Corpus cnuſtum Heffernis wvitiis animum quoque pregravat 
and, &c. © A body overcharged with yeſterday's vices is 2 
Py « Jad upon the mind alſo, &c.” Hoz 


d Quibus in ſolo vivendi cauſa palato eſt. Who live only to 


« pleaſe their palates.” Juv. Sir prandete commilitones tan- 
2 apud inferos cœnaturi. Come, fellow - ſoldiers, let us 


dine to day in ſuch a manner, as if we expected to ſup 


= W * 2 
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Chaſtity does not pretend to extinguiſb our ten- 
der paſſions, or cancel one part of our nature: it 
only bids us not to indulge them againſt reaſon 
and truth*; not give up the man to humor the 
brutef ; nor hurt others to pleaſe ourſelves ; to di- 
vert our inclinations by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt 
amuſement, till we can gratify them /awfully, con- 
veniently, regularly; and even then to participate 
of the myſteries of love with modeſty, as within a 
veil or ſacred incloſure, not with a canine impu- 
dence v. | 8 „ 
« amongſt the dead.” (LRONID. ap. Val. Max.) may be turn- 
ed to a general memento, no man knowing; how near his death 
may be. | 8 
| e Ti ee —nany; "Emays thy xavive. © What is it you look 
et upon ?—a beautiful woman. Obſerve the rule (of right.“) 
Ars. | | g : 
t Venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum. Laying hold 
„ of any women they meet, like beaſts.” Hos. 
as In which words are comprehended naturally (T3 wi Tas 
ewaps quoiy era c Hoe, © not to purſue pleaſures in an unna- 
« 2_——} ĩði(Uũ 
h Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom ſee Dicg. Z. Sext. 
Emp. & al.), and indeed the Cynics in general are ſaid to have 
done: quibus in propatulo coire cum conjugibus mos fuit, who 
„ uſed to lie with their wives in public.” Lact. Of whom 
therefore Cicero ſays with good reaſon, Cymicorum ratio [al. 
natio] tota eſt ejicienda. Eft enim inimica verecundiæ, fine qua 
nihil refumeſſe poteſt, nibil honeftum. © The method (ſame co- 
«c pies have it, the nation) of the Cynics, ought entirely to 
« be rejected; for they are enemies to modeſty, without 
which nothing can be right, nothing virtuous.” WNUN 5x 
NY ILA [VN] NA“. © A man ſhould go in unto his wife in 
private.“ S. Haas. That in Herodotus, "Aja ad ixdvepim 
eorexdurra: g Thy aids u, © that a woman ſhduld put off her 
« modeſty with her cloaths,” ought not to be true. Yerecur- 
did naturali habent proviſum lupanaria ipſa ſecretum. © Even 
public ſteaus have a private place provided, out of natural 
« modeſty.” St Ausr. | | 


£4. 
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Frugality indeed looks forward, and round a- 
bout; not only conſiders the man himſelf, but com- 
paſſionates his family; knows, that, when the ex- 
atteſt computation is made that can be beforehand; 
there will ſtill be found many unforeſeen defiderata 
in the calendar of his expences ; is apprehenſive of 
the world; and accidents, and new occaſions, that 
may ariſe, tho they are not yet in being i; and 
therefore endeavours wiſely to lay in as much, as 
may give him ſome ſome kind of ſecurity againſt 
future wants and caſualties, without which provi- 
ſion no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, or cir- 
cumſcribed within the preſent minute, can be very 
eaſy k. To this end it not only cuts off all profu- 
on and extravagance, but even deducts ſomething 
from that, which according to the preſent appear- 
ance might be afforded |; and chooſes rather that 
he ſhould live upon half allowance now, than be 
expoſed (or expoſe any body elſe) to the danger of 
ſtarving hereafter ®, when full meals and former 
plenty ſhall make poverty and faſting more inſup- 
portable. But ſtill it forbids no inſtance of gene- 
rofity, or even magnificence, which is agreeable to 


i Elg Td g Thx: dv d pefdc· Providing for contin- 
« gences that we cannot ſo much as gueſs at.” PE. Jup. 
' k S. moni, Was wont to ſay, B&Xciuny av &noSavwy Tel X Dot 
A Amen , ö Cv dete dal Tay pray, © I had rather leave 
« ſomething to my enemies when I die, than want friends 
„ whilſt I am alive.” STos. | | | 

| Non intelligunt hemines quam magnum wveigal fit par mona. 
Men don't underſtand how great a revenue ſparingneſs is.” 
Con. --- | | 1 

m Like them, who # Th ver Te TS yipug ud dia pr T, 
ru, © in their youth devoured the proviſion that ſhould 
have ſupported them in their old age,” as in ATHEN. 

| Z 3 the 
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the man's ſtation and circumſtances, or (which is 

tantamount) to the truth of his caſe n. 
Alfter the ſame manner I might proceed upon 
other particular virtues. But my notion of them 
muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood : and 
therefore I ſhall only give this general advice. That 
you may take the truer proſpect of any act, place 
yourſelf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it 
in time), and ſuppoſe it already done, and then ſee 
how it looks; always remembring, that a long re- 
pentance is a diſproportionate price for a ſhort injoy- 
ment. Or, fancy it done by ſome other man, and 
then view it in that ſpeculum : we are commonly 
ſharper-ſighted in diſcerning the faults of others, 
than of ourſelves o. And further, as to thoſe vir- 
tues, which are ſaid to conſiſt in the mean, it may 
be ſometimes ſafer to incline a little more to one of 
the extremes, than to the other : as, rather to ſtin- 
gineſs, than prodigality ; rather to inflexibility, 
and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous 
complaiſance, or eaſineſs in reſpect of vice, and 
ſuch things as may be hurtful ; and ſo on p. 
Since 


V Fa liberalitate ulamur, que profit amicis, noceat nemini. 
We ſhpuld uſe ſuch liberality, as may be of advantage to 
C our friends, but not to the hurt of any body elſe.” Cic. 
© Non eff incommodum, quale quodg;—ſfit, ex aliis judicare : ut 
i quid dedeceat in aliis, vitemus & ipſi. Fit enim neſcio quo modo, 
ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam in nobiſmet ipſis, fi quid delin- 
quitur. © Itis by no means an ill way of judging of any thing, 
« by ſeeing how it looks in others; ſo that, if any thing is 
e unbecoming them, we may avoid it ourſelves. For I don't 
know how it is, but we are apt to ſee faults in others more 
than in ourſelves.” Cic. | 
p o, iy N wporrives 74G adm I xorr:; pan due nde, end po- 
Gaoy FEGUTEY, GANG K4TEDS To wurf, XA. « Asif, at an entertain- 
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Since then to live virtuouſly is to practiſe reaſon | 


and act conformably to truth, he, who lives ſo, 
muſt be ultimately happy, by ſect. II. prop. XIV. 
and therefore not only the commands of reaſon, 
but even the deſire of happineſs (a motive, that 
cannot but work ſtrongly upon all who int) will 
oblige a man to hve ſo. 

It may be collected even from experience, that 
the virtuous life compared with the contrary, if one 
looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the hap- 


pier life ; or, that the virtuous pleaſures, when 


the whole account is made up, are the truer . Who 
ſees not, that the viticus life is full of dangers and 


ſolicitudes, and uſually ends ill; perhaps in rotten- 
neſs and rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh and deſpi- 


cable diſcontent * ? 
I am not of opinion, chat virtue can make a 
man happy upon a rack *, under a violent fit of 


. ment, any one drinks to another that has drank enough, he 
* ought not to be out of countenance, nor force himſelf, but 


© refuſe the cup.” PLuT. 
q Even Epicurus himſelf « expire $no? Ti; de Thy Ar prove, 


« ſays that it is virtue only that is neceſſarily attended with | 


« pleaſure ;” and da iy idoviv ra; dperas der alete dai, © that we 
« ought to chuſe virtue for the ſake of ſuch pleaſure.” Dios. 
LakRr. | 

r Jſocrates gives one e reaſon for this, where he compares vi- 
tious pleaſures with virtue. 'ExcT pciv wpwror hobirrec, Ic Ni 
Mpuer* tyrad da If {ETE Tag Aura, Tag hiovag Ex opts. In the one caſe, 
* we have the pleaſure firſt and the uneaſineſs afterwards; 
in the other caſe (that of virtue) we have the uneaſineſs 
* firſt, and the pleaſure afterwards.” 


$ Whereas virtue is ze, erde yipzc, © like proviſion which 


will maintain us till we are old.” Bias ap. S. Baſ. 


t For who can bear ſuch rants as that, Epicurus ait, ſapies- 
n, f i in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Dulce * 


2 3 
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the ſtone, or the like v; or that virtue and prudence 
can always exempt him from wants and ſufferi 
mend a ſtrait fortune, or rectify an ill conſtitution: 
amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, ſo many infir- 
mities as attend life, he cannot but be ſometimes af- 
feed. But I have ſaid, and ſay again, that the na- 
_ tural and uſual effect of virtue is happineſs ; and if 
a virtuous man ſhould in ſome reſpects be unhappy, 
yet ſtill his virtue will make him Js unhappy : for 
at leaſt he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaſt 
conſcious of no evil. And which kind of life I 
pray ought one to prefer: that, which naturalh 
tends to happineſs, tho it may be diſturbed ; or 
that, which naturally tends to unhappineſs ? In 
brief, virtue will make a man here, in any given 
circumſtances, as happy as a man can be in thoſe 
circumſtances: or however it will make him „ Pe 
bereafter in ſome other ſtate: for ultimately, all 
taken together, happy he muſt be. 
Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues 
I have not ſo much as once named one of the car- 
dial, and the only one perhaps which they pre- 
tend to: I mean fortityde. That that, by which 


& ad me nibil pertinet ? © Epicurus ſays, that, if a wiſe man 
« were burnt alive in Pha/aris's bull, he would cry out, How 
agreeable a thing is this, and it does not affect me at all?” 
SEN. Tully reports the ſame. 

u It is in the power of very few to aft like him, gui dum 
varices exſecandas preberet, legere librum perſeveravit, © who 
continued reading in a book, whilſt they were cutting 
% ſwellings out of his legs: or him, qui non defizt ridere, cum 
ob hoc ipfum irati tortores omnia inſtrumenta crudelitatzs experi- 
rentur, who continued laughing, though his tormentors, 
who were enraged at him for it, tried all their inſtruments. 
of cruelty 93 account.“ Sen. 


— 
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ſo many heroes have triumphed over enemies, 
even the greateſt, death ſelf ; z that, which diſtin- 
guiſhes nations, raiſes empires, has been the grand 
theme of almoſt all wits, attraQts all eyes, opens 
all mouths, and aſſumes the name of virtue by 
way of excellence; that this ſhould be forgot! 

Jo attone for this omiſſion I will make this ap- 
pendix to the foregoing brief account. If fortitude 
be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, acti- 


vity, plenty of ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers . 
reſulting from theſe), this is conſtitution and the 


gift of God v, not any virtue in us: becauſe if it be 
our virtue, it muſt conſiſt in ſomething, which we 
produce, or do ourſelves *. The caſe is the ſame 
with that of fine features and complexion, a large 
inheritance, or ſtrong walls, which may indeed be 
great advantages, but were never called virtues v. 


To have theſe is not virtue; but to uſe them right- 


ly, or according to reaſon, if we have them. 


That this is juſtly ſaid, may perhaps appear 


from what is to be ſaid on the other fide. It may 
be a man's misfortune, that he has not more cou- 


rage, a greater ſtock of ſpirits, firmer health, and 


E AA dap lee, debe ww oo Toy Raney, © If you are a 
very valiant man, yet it eee. ſo.“ 
Hom. 

x Propter virtutem jure laudamur, & in wirtute recte glori- 


amur. Quod non contingeret, fi id donum à Deo, non a nobis 


baberemus. We are juftly commended upon the account of 
our virtue, and it is right in us to boaſt of our virtue; which 
it would not be, if it were the gift of God, and we had it not 
from ourſelves.” Cic. 

y As that word is uſed here. For when it is uſed as in that 


ap. Luc. aferd A ej: ioxie, © virtue is the ſtrength of tie 


* body,” and the like paſſages, it has another meaning, 


2 4 ſtronger 
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ſtronger limbs, if he has a juſt occaſion to uſe 
them; but it never can be reckond a vice or fault 
not to uſe what he has not : for otherwiſe it might 
be a crime not to- be able to carry ten thouſand 
pound weight, or outrun a cammon-ball. = 
Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtand- 
ing and endeavouring to overcome dangers and 
oppoſitions, when they cannot be avoided without 
the violation of reaſon and truth. Here it is, that 
he, who is endowd with natural bravery, a health- 
ful conſtitution, good bones and muſcles, ought 
to uſe them, and be thankful to the Doner : and 
he who is not ſo favord, muſt yet do what be can: 
if he cannot conquer, he muſt endeavour to be 
patient and prudent. And thus he, who is natu- 
ly timorous, or weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may 
have as much, or more of the virtue of fortitude, 
than the hero himſelf ; who apprehends little, and 
feels little, compared with the other, or poſſibly 
may find pleaſure in a ſcene of dangerous action. 
If a man can prevent, or eſcape any peril or trou- 
ble, ſalxd veritate, he ought to do it: otherwiſe 
he neither conſiders himſelf, nor them as being 
what they are; them not as unneceſſary, himſelf 
not as capable of being hurt by them; and ſo daſhes 
againſt truth on the worſe ſide *. But where het 
cannot be done, he muſt exert himſelf acco 
to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer the 
ſucceſs to the Divine providence. This is the true 
virtue of fortitude, which is nothing but endeavour- 
ing firmly and honeſtly to act as * requires ; and 


2 be b Nna. C Guide the ſhip on the 
* outlide of the ſmoke and waves,” How. 
therefore 
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therefore is directly deducible from that notion, 


on which we have founded the morality of human 


acts. 


It has for its obj et not only adverſaries, noxious 
animals, and bold undertakings, but 1 


the evils of life; which a man muſt labor by pru 
dence to ward off, and where this cannot be bm 
to bear with reſignation, decency, and an humble 
expectation of an adjuſtment of all events in a fu- 
ture tate: the belief of which I am now going to 


prove, in my manner, to be no vain nor 


conceit. 


* Every one, that finds himſelf as before in prop. 


I. finds in himſelf at the ſame time a conſciouſneſs of 
his own exiſtence and acts (which is life), with a 
power of apprebending, thinking, reaſoning, willing, 


beginning and ſtopping many kinds and degrees of mo- 


a Eiat & of g bv cu darpleerreg, 1 e adTol; 3 ννν¼ vious, 
5 A hee XATETKENETEU AEVOy,—THY GAn97 diaredciy dvipiay, dera 
ooglag zrric. There are ſome that live retired in their own 


_ « houſes, who have their bodies reduced to mere ſkeletons, 


either by waſting diſeaſes or laborious old age; they, who 


labour for true courage, are ſuch as exerciſe themſelves in 


true wiſdom.” Px. Jup. Non in viribus corporis & lacertis 
tantummodo fortitudinis gloria eft, ſed magis in virtute animi.— 
Jure ea fortitudo vocatur, quando unuſguiſque ſeipſum wincit, 
iram continet, nullis illecebris emollitur atque inflectitur, non ad- 
werfis perturbatur, non extollitur ſecundis, &c. * The true ex- 
e cellency of courage does not conſiſt ſo much in the ſtrength 


© of the body and arms, as in the virtue of the mind; - that 


« 15 truly called courage, when a man ſubdues himſelf, keeps 
_ © under his paſſions, is not weakend or drawn aſide by any 
« temptations; is not depreſſed in adverlity, nor "_ up in 
* proſperity, Ic.“ St Aux. 


tion 
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tion in his dun members, &c. b. He, who has not 
theſe powers, has no power to diſpute this with 
me: therefore I can perceive no room for any diſ- 
pute here, unleſs it be concerning the power of 
beginning motion. For they, who ſay there is al- 
ways the ſame quantity of motion in the world, 
muſt not allow the production of any new; and 
therefore muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to 
be put into motion by the mind, but only being 
already in motion to receive from it their direc- 
tions into theſe or thoſe canals, according as it in- 


tend s to move this or that limb. But to this may 


be anſwerd, that, if the mind can give theſe new 
directions and turns to the ſpirits, this ſerves my 
purpoſe as well, and what I intend will follow as 


well from it. And beſides, it could not do this, if 


it could not excite thoſe ſpirits being at reſt. 
It is plain I can move my hand upward or down- 


ward or horizontally, faſter or lower or not at all, 


or ſtop it when it is in motion, juſt as Iwill. Now 
if my hand and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which 


it is put into motion, were left to be governd by 


the law of gravitation, or by any motions already 
impreſt upon them, the effects would be determind 
by rules of mechaniſm, and be neceſſary : the mo- 


tion or reſt of my hand would not attend upon 


my will, and be alterable upon a thought at my plea- 


fure. If then I have (as Iam ſenſible I have) a pow- 


er of moving my hand in a manner, which it would 


not move in by thoſe laws, that mere bodies al- 


b Qui ſe ipſe norit, peine aliguid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, 
c. He that underſtands what ſort of a being he himſelf 


* 15, will find that he hath fomething divine in him, &c.” 
Coe: - 


ready 


fi 
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ready in motion or under the force of 
would obſerye, this motion depends 5 upon 

my will, and begins there ©, 

VI. That, which in man is the ſubjet or ſuppo- 
ſitum of ſelf-conſciouſneſs, thinks, and has the fore- 
ſaid faculties, muſt be ſomething different from bis 
body or carcaſs. 

or, firſt, he doth not I ſuppoſe find himſelf to 
think, ſee, hear, Cc. all over, in any part of his 
body : but the ſeat of cogitation and reflexion he 
finds in his head d: and the nerves, by which the 
knowledge of external objects is conveyd to him, 
all tend to the ſame place. It is plainly ſomething, 
which reſides there ©, in the region of the brain, 
that by the mediation of theſe nerves governs 
the body and moves the parts of it (as by ſo 
many reins, or wires) ', feels what is done to it, 


e El rs Ren ute. Id cafe] ate dead 
wig, Jh dr d Jux a,, xk. If (the body) be not moved 
« by ſomething external, as things inanimate are; or if it has 
« not a natural motion, as fire has, it is manifeſt, that it muſt 
© then be moved by the ſoul.” Gzec. Trav. 


d Which is, „e ebnen, oui ip; H ale dit, ag it were the ; 


“ ſeat of ſenſation.” AKTE MW. 

e ond ache, iner Y of Topu@þ0por* eb cledicas Id mnt 
ap e © Where the king is, there are his guards alſo; 
“now the ſenſes are the guards of the mind, and theſe are 
“about the head.” Pn. Jup. 

f Te jipn vd owpatO- dos bow, A Gray 4 yimraz, et- 
Some iviac vd ,n, wdvra riranr % ouvixTai g Uu. The 
* members of the body are not endued with reaſon, but, as 
&« ſoon as any appetites ariſe, the reaſon directs them as a. 
< bridle, and all things are regulated, adjuſted, and 2 
* to it.“ PLuT. 


ſees 
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ſees through the eyes, hears through the cars, 
Ec. s. 

Upon amputation of a limb b this thing (what- 
ever it is) is not found to be diminiſbdi, nor any of 
its faculties /oft. Its ſphere of acting, while it is con- 
fined to the body, is only contracted, and part of 
its inſtrument loſt. It cannot make uſe of that 
which is not, or which it has not. 


If the eyes be ſhut, or the ears ſtopt, it cannot 


then ſee, or hear: but remove the obſtruction, and 
ĩt inſtantly appears that the faculty, by which it ap- 


prehends the impreſſions made upon the organs of 


ſenſation, remaind all that while intire; and that 
ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had ne- 
ver been opend again; or, if the eyes had been 


S Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, que videmus ; negue 
enim eft ullus ſenſus in corpore, fed—vie quaſi quedam ſunt ad 
oculos, ad aures, ad nares & ſede animi perforate. Itague ſæpe aut 
 cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris & 
oeulis EF auribus, nec videmus, nec audimus ut facile intelligi 
poffit, animum & widere, & audire, non eas partes, que quafe 
fenefire ſunt animi : quibus tamen ſentire nihil gueat ment, niſi 
id agat, & arfit. < We do not now ſee objects with our eyes; 
for there is no perception in the body, but there are par- 
* ticular paſſages which go from the ſeat of the ſoul to the 
eyes, the cars, and the noſe. Wherefore when we are very 
* thoughtful, or when we are hinderd by any violent diſeaſe, 


ve neither ſee nor hear, though our eyes and ears be open 


% and ſound ; whence we may eaſily apprehend, that it is the 
« ſoul that ſees and hears, and not thoſe parts, which are as 


t 1t were the windows of the ſoul, and which it cannot make 


<« uſe of, unleſs it be preſent and attends to it.” Cic. 


h Or even detracto corpore multo, if a great part of the 


© body were pulled off,” as Lucretius ſpeaks. 


1 TIoanaxic * * xn x Twvy Wodwy t iNN, ode. xt lyn D* 


$ux#] wiv. © Very often when the hands and legs are cut off, | 


" yet the ſoul remains entire.” Currs, 
out, 


„ r 
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out, or the ears quite diſabled. This ſhews in ge- 
neral, that, when any ſenſe or faculty ſeems to be 
impaird or loſt by any bodily hurt, after a fever, 
or through age, this doth not come to paſs, be- 
cauſe it is the body that perceives and has theſe fa- 

culties in itſelf ; but becauſe the body loſes its in- 
ſtrumentality, and gives that which is the true ſub- 


jeft of theſe faculties no opportunity of exerting 


them, or of exerting them well: tho it retains them 
as much as in the caſe before, when the eyes or 
ears were only ſhut *, Thus diſtin& are it and its 
faculties from the body and its affections. I will 
now call it the ſoul. ; 

Again, as a man peruſes and confiders his own 
body, doth it not undeniably appear to be ſomething 
different from the conſiderer? And when he uſes 


this expreſſion my body, or the body of me, may it 


not properly be demanded, who is meant by me 

or what my relates to? It cannot be.the body itſelf: 
that cannot ſay of itſelf, it is my body, or the body 

of me. And yet this way of ſpeaking we naturally 


fall into, from an inward and habitual ſenſe of 
ourſelves, and what we are, even tho we do not 


advert upon it. 


What I mean is this. A man being ſuppoſed a 
perſon conſiſting of ?wo parts, ſoul and body, the 
whole perſon may ſay of this or that part of him, 
the ſoul of me, or the body of me : but if he was ei- 


1 Therefore Ariſtotle ſays, if an old man had a young 


man's eye, Primo dv dente x, 5 vi@-. act vd yipac, & Tu Thy Juxiw 


Te73)$fyai Ti, GM.” by N adde by tag x, vious, x7), © He would 


& ſee like a young man. So that, in old age, the ſoul is not 
affected; bur is in the ſame ate, as when a man is in 
% drink, or in any diſtemper T“ | | 


) = ther 
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ther all ſoul, or all body, and nothing elſe, he could 
not then ſpeak in this manner: becauſe it would 
be the ſame as to ſay the ſoul of the ſoul, or the 
body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun 
therefore (in that ſaying my body, or the body of me) 
muſt ſtand for ſomething elſe, to which the body 
belongs !; or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it is 
only a part, viz. the perſon of the whole nau w. 


And then even this implies, that there is another 


part of him, which is not body. 

It is plain there are two different intereſts in met", 
on the one ſide reaſon, on the other paſſion : which, 
being many times directly oppoſite, muſt belong 
to different ſubjedts. There are upon many occa- 
 fions conteſts, and as it were wars between the 
mind and actin. ſo far are chey from * 
ſame thing. 


Laſtly, there is we may perceive ſomething with- 


in us, which ſupports the body (keeps it up), di- 
rects its motion for the better preſervation of it, 
when any hurts or evils befall it, finds out the 
| means of its cure, and the like; without which it 

would fall to the ground and undergo the fate of 
common matter. The body therefore muſt be con- 
ſiderd as being under the direction and tuition of 


1 Hierocles (with others) accounts the ſoul to be the true 


man. 27 yag if; Jux d d ous cw. © It is the ſoul that is you, 
and the body that is yours.” 


= So Plate uſes the word arte, . Self” for the whale of 


the man; by which the ſoul, as one part of it, is called , 


« a poſſeſſion.” 
n Galt iy ar; N GANG Ti aps Toy A I punde, 7 b TE 5 
Lrrirtiai 79 Moy. © Tt is evident, that there is ſomething elſe 


in us beſide reaſon, which wars againſt and contradicts rea- 
« ſon.” Akls r. 


ſome 


ha 
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ſome other thing, which is (or ſhould be) the go- 


vernor of it, and conſequently upon this account 
muſt be concluded to be different from it, 


VII. The ſoul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, 
then either all matter muſt think; or the difference 
muſt ariſe from the different modification, magni- | 
tude, figure, or motion o of ſome parcels of matter in 
reſpect of others; or a faculty of thinking muſt be 
ſuperadded to ſome ſyſtems of it, which is not ſu- 
peradded to others. But, 

In the firſt place, that poſition, which makes all 
matter to be cogitative, is contrary to all the ap- 
prehenſions and knowledge we have of the nature 
of it ; nor can it be true, unleſs our ſenſes and fa- 
culties be contrived only to decerve us. We per- 
ceive not the leaft ſymptom of cogitation, or ſenſe 
in our tables, chairs, Cc. 

Why doth the ſcene of thinking lie in our beads, 
and all the miniſters of ſenſation make their re- 
ports to ſomething tbere, if all matter be appre- 
henſrye, and cogitative? For in that caſe there 
would be as much thought and underſtanding in- 
our Heels, and every where elſe, as in our beads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo 
quatenizs matter, and thinking muſt be of the eſ- 

ſence and definition of it : whereas by matter no 


o Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter 
can be a human ſoul, ſeems to be much ſuch another queſtion. 
as that in one of Seneca's epiſtles, An juſtitia, an fortitude, pru- 
dentia, ceterægue virtutes, animalia fint. * Whether juſtice, 
« or fortitude, 1 and the reſt of the virtues, be 
< living creatures.” 5 


more 
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more is meant but a ſubſtance extended and impe- 
netrable to other matter. And ſince, for this rea- 
ſon, it cannot be neceſſary for matter to think (be- 
cauſe it may be matter without this property), it 
cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we ſhould not only continue to think 
always, till the matter of which we conſiſt is anni- 
hilated, and ſo the aſſertor of this doctrine would 
ſtumble upon immortality unawares; but we muſt 
alſo have thought always in time paſt, ever ſince that 
matter was in being; nor could there be any the 
| leaſt intermiſſion of actual thinking : which does 
not appear to be our caſe. 


If thinking, ſelf-conſciouſneſs, Ge. were eſſen- 


tial to matter, every part of it muſt have them: 
and then no ſyſtem could have them. For a ſyſtem 
of material parts would be a ſyſtem of things con- 
ſcious every one by itſelf of its own exiſtence and 
individuality, and conſequently thinking by :t/elf : 


but there could be no one att of ſelf-conſciouſneſs 


or thought common to the whole. Juxta-poſition 
in this caſe could ſignify nothing: the diſtinction 
and individuation of the ſeveral particles would 
be as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they 
were ſeparated by miles. | 
In the next place, the faculties of thinking, 
Sc. cannot ariſe from the /ize, figure, texture, or 
motion of it : becauſe bodies by the alteration of 
theſe only become greater or leſs ; round or ſquare, 
Sc. rare, or denſe; tranſlated from one place to 
to another with this or that new direction, or ve- 
locity ; or the like: all which ideas are quite dif- 
terent from that of thinking ;, there can be no rela- 
tion 


7 
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tion between them ?. Theſe modifications and af- 
fections of matter are ſo far from being principles 
or cauſes of thinking and acting, that they are 

themſelves but effeds, proceeding from the 4 don 
of ſome other matter or thing upon it, and are 
proofs of its paſſivity, deadneſs, and utter incapa- 
city of becoming rogitative. This is evident to 
ſenſe. | 

They, who place the effente of the ſoul in a cer- 
tain motion given to ſome matter (if any ſuch men 
there really be) ſhould confider, among many 
other things, that to move the body ſpontaneouſly 
is one of the faculties of the ſoul; and that this, 
which 1s the ſame with the power of beginning mo- 
tion, cannot come from motion 2 begun, and 

impreſt ab extra. 

Let the materialiſt examine well, whether he 
does not feel ſomething within himſelf, that acts 
from an internal principle: whether he doth not ex- 
perience ſome liberty ſome power of governing 
himſelf, and choging: whether he does not injoy. 
a kind of inviſible empire, in which he commands 
his own thoughts, ſends them to this or that place, 


p Ne NY ofa yewz' wa; vg dy rd dvokra voty v. © No 
* body can produce a mind, for how can underſtanding come 
out of that which has no underſtanding ?” SaLLVus r. 

q That the ſoul is the principle of motion, or that which be- 
gins it in us, is (tho it wants no teſtimony) often ſaid by the 
ancients. vas? yag ine, & dura, & ware luxIv gia; Ts xivony. | 
Some affirm, that the ſoul is the chief and the firſt mover.“ 
Axis T. R Juyh 73 ddt, xivoby vd odprata, S arανν%ν. e Tt is 
n the body from within, and is a ſelf- 
moving being. SIMPL, — The principle of 
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imploys them about this or that buſineſs , forms 
ſuch and ſuch deſigns and ſchemes : and whether 
there is any thing like this in bare matter *, how. 
ever faſhiond, or proportiond ; which, if nothing 
ſhould protrude or communicate motion to it, 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where it 
happens to be, an eternal monument of its own 


being dead. Can ſuch an active being as the ſoul 


is t, the ſubject of ſo many powers, be itſelf 2 
| but an accident ? 


When I begin to move myſelf, I do it for ſome 
reaſon, and with reſpect to ſome end, the means to 
effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, con- 
certed within myſelf : and this doth not at all look 
like motion merely material (or, in which matter is 


only concernd), which is all mechanical. Who can 


imagine matter to be moved by arguments, or ever 


placed /yllogiſms and 4 2 levers 
and pullies! i 


r 'H 1 Eu yig en Gpavcy, XA, 4 The foul can 
take a view over the whole earth, and aſcend from thence 
« into heaven.” Max. Tyr. 

What a ridiculous anc for the materiality of the 
ſoul is that in Lacretius? Ubi propellere membra, Conripere ex 
fomno corpus, Ic. videtur (Quorum nil fieri fine tactu poſſe vi- 
demus, Nec tactum forro fine corpore); nonne fatendum eff Corpo» 
red naturã animum conſtare, animamg; ? © For do we not ſee 
that the mind moves the ſeveral members, wakes the body 


cout of ſleep, &c. (none of which can be done without 


touching it, and there can be no ſuch thing as touching, 


without matter) muſt not we own then, that the ſoul and 


mind are material?” If nothing can move the body, but an- 


other body, what moves this? The body might as well move 


itſelf, as be moved by one that does. 
t Tage vdr: did ware; yoo Tpixt. © The ſoul is very quick, 
" 1 it runs . as THar. ap. Diog. L. 
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Me not only move ourſelves upon reaſons, which 
we find in ourſelves, but upon reaſons imparted 
by words or writing from others, or perhaps mere- 
ly at their deſire or bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, 
again, no body fure can imagine, that the words 
ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the 
ſtrokes on the paper) can by any natural or me- 
chanical efficience cauſe the reader or hearer to 
move in any determinate manner (or at all). The 
reaſon, requeſt, or friendly admonition, which is 
the true motive, can make no impreſſion upon mat- 


ter. It muſt be ſome other king of being, that . 


prehends the force and ſenſe of them. 
Do not we ſee in converſation, how a pleaſant 


thing ſaid makes people break out into laugbter, 


a rude thing into paſſion, and ſo on? Theſe affec- 


tions cannot be the phy/ical effects of the words 


ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the ſame 


effect, whether they were underſtood, or not. And 


this is further demonſtrable from hence, that tho 
the words do really contain nothing, which is ei- 


ther pleaſant, or rude; or perhaps words are 
thought to be ſpoken, which are not fpoken; yet 
if they are apprehended to do that, or the ſound to 


be otherwiſe than it was, the effect will be the ſame. 
It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an 


immaterial thing, that by paſſing through the an- 


derſtanding 6414 cauſing that, which is the ſubject of 
the intellectual faculties to influence the body, 
produces theſe motions in the ſpirits, blood, muſcles. 


They, who can fancy, that matter may come to 


he, think, and act ſpontaneouſly, by being re- 
duced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts 


Placed after a certain manner, or being inveſted 
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with ſuch a figure, or excited by ſuch a particular 
motion : they, I ſay, would do well to diſcover to 
us that degree of fineneſs, that alteration in the ſitu- 
ation of its parts, &c. at which matter may begin 
to find itſelf alive and cogitative; and which is the 
critical minute, that introduces theſe important 
properties. If they cannot do this, nor have their 
eye upon any particular criſis, it is a ſign they 
have no good reaſon for what they ſay. For if 
they have no reaſon to charge this change upon 
any particular degree or difference, one more than 
another, they have no reaſon to charge it upon 
any degree or difference at all; and then they have 
no reaſon, by which they can prove that ſuch a 
change is made at all. Beſides all which, ſince 
magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of 
matter, not matter, and only the ſubſtance is truly 
matter; and ſince the ſubſtance of any one part of 
matter does not differ from that of another, if am 
matter can be by nature cogitative, all muſt be ſo. 
But this we have ſeen cannot be. 

So then in concluſion, if there is any ſuch thing 
as matter that thinks, &c. this muſt be a particular 
privilege granted to it: that is, a faculty of tbhink- 
ing muſt be ſuperadded to certain parts or parcels 
of it. Which, by the way, muſt infer the exiſtence 
of ſome Being able to confer this faculty ; who, 
when the ineptneſs of matter has been well con- 
fiderd, cannot appear to be leſs than omnipotent, or 
God. But the truth is, matter ſeems not to be ca- 
pable of ſuch improvement, of being made to 
think. For ſince it is not of the eſſence of matter, 
it cannot be made to be ſo without making matter 
another kind of ſubſtance from what it is. Nor can it 

+ be” 
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be made to ariſe from any of the modifications or ac- 
cidents of matter; and in reſpect of what elſe can 
any matter be made to differ from other matter? 
The accidents of matter are ſo far from being 
made by any power to prod uce cogitation, that 
ſome even of them ſhew it incapable of having a 
faculty of thinking ſuperadded. The very divifi- 
bility of it does this. For that which is made to 
think muſt either be one part, or more parts joind 
together. But we know no ſuch thing as a part 


of | matter purely one (or indiviſible). It may in- 
deed have pleaſed the Author of nature, that there 


ſhould be atoms, whoſe parts are actually indiſcer- 


pible, and which may be the principles of other 


bodies: but ſtill they conſiſt of paris, tho firmly 
adhering together. And if the ſeat of cogitation 
be in more parts than one (whether they lie cloſe 
together, or are looſe, or in a ſtate of fluidity, it is 
the ſame thing), how can it be avoided, but that 


either there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds, or 
_ thinking ſubſtances, as there are parts (and then the 


conſequence, which has been mentiond, would re- 


turn upon us again); or elſe, that there muſt be 


ſomething elſe boperadded for them to center in, to 


unite their acts, and make their thoughts to be 


one? And then what can this be, but ſome other 


ſubſtance, which is purely one? 


Matter by itſelf can never intertain abftratted 


and general ideas, ſuch as many in our minds are *. 
Far could i it reflect upon what paſſes within itſelf, 


v Diogenes, tho he could ſee the table, and the por, could not 
by his eyes ſee Plato's Tpamigirne, & aur, © tableity, or 
« potteity ;” that is, he could not ſee, what it was that conſſi- 


rujed chem a table or a pot.” Dios. L. : 
Aa 3 1¹ 
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it could poſſibly find there nothing but material 
and particular impreſſions z abſtractions and me- 
taphyſical ideas could not be printed upon it 
How could one abſtract from matter who is him- 
ſelf nothing but matter? And then as to material 
images themſelves, which are uſually ſuppoſed to 
be impreſt upon the brain (or ſome part of it), 
and ſtock the pbantaſy and memory, that which pe- 
ruſes the impreſſions and traces there (or any where) 
muſt be ſomething diſtinct from the brain, or that 
upon which theſe impreſſions are made : otherwiſe 
it muſt contemplate itſelf, and be both reader and 
book. And this other diſtin& contentplating being 


cannot be merely: corporeal, any more than the 


body can perceive and think without a ſoul. For 
ſuch a corporeal being muſt require ſenſe, and ſuit- 
able organs, to perceive and read theſe characters 
and veſtigia of things; and fo another organized 
body would be introduced, and the ſame queſtions 
and difficulties redoubled, concerning the ſoul of 
that body and its faculties *, | 


If my ſoul was mere matter, external viſible ob- 


jects could only be perceived within me accord 
ing to the impreſſons they make upon matter, and 


not otherwiſe, Ex. gr. the image of a cube in my 
mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be * un- 


Plato, & i cope, „ the wiſe men” (more a+ ſay, 
that the ſoul indeed perceives objects of ſenſe by the me- 


diation of the body; but there are , © intellectual things,” 
which it doth 2 ab — « meditate upon by itſelf.” 


14. 
* Suck x oul taut be indeed as Gree Thawm. has it, ons 


i "AToroy $i Lux; Lux nya, 5 an animated body. For 
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der ſome particular proſpect, and conform to the 
rules of perſpeclive; nor could I otherwiſe repre- 
ſent it to myſelf : whereas now I can form an idea 
of it as it is in itſelf, and almoſt view all its hedre 
at once, as it were incompaſſing it with my mind. 

I can within myſelf correct the external appear- 
ances and impreſſions of objects; and advance, up- 
on the reports and hints received by my ſenſes, to 
form ideas of things that are not extant in matter. 
By ſeeing a material circle I may learn to form the 
idea of a circle, or figure generated by the revolu- 
tion of a ray about its center: but then recollecting 
what I know of matter upon other occaſions, I can 
conclude there is no ex material circle. So that 
I have an idea, which perhaps was raiſed from the 
hints II received from without, but is not truly to 
be found there. If I ſee a tower at a great diſtance, 
which according to the impreſſions made upon 
my material organs ſeems little and round, I do 
not therefore conclude it to be either : there is 
ſomething within, that reaſons upon the circum- 
ſtances of the appearance, and as it were com- 
mands my ſenſe, and corrects the impreſſion : and 
this muſt be ſomething ſuperior to matter, ſince a 


material ſoul is no otherwiſe impreſſible itſelf, but 


as material organs are. Inftances of this kind are 
_ endleſs. (v. p. 92, 93.) 

If we know any thing of ant we know, that 
by itſelf it is a lifclcfs thing, inert, and paſſive on- 
ly z and acts xeceſſarily (or rather is acted) accord- 
ing to the laws of motion and gravitation. This 
| paſſiveneſs ſeems to be eſſential to it. And if we 
know any thing of ourſelves, we know, that we 
| we conſcious of our own exiſtence and "atts (i. e. 

1 -.. "a 
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that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; 


that we can move ourſelves ſpontaneouſly ; and in 


ſhort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the 
effect of gravitation, and impreſs new motions up- 
on our ſpirits (or give them new directions), only 
by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do 


all this is to change the nature of it; to change 
death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogita- 
tivity, neceſſity into liberty. And to fay, that God 
may ſuperadd a faculty of thinking, moving itſelf, 
Sc. to matter, if by this be meant, that he may 
make matter to be the ſuppaſitum of theſe faculties 
(that ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame 
in effect as to ſay, that God may ſuperadd a faculty 
of thinking to incogitativity, of acting freely to ne- 


ceſſity, and ſo on. What ſenſe is there in this? And 


yet ſo it muſt be, while matter continues to be 
matter. 


That faculty of — ſo much talked of by 
ſome as ſuperadded to certain ſyſtems of matter, 


fitly diſpoſed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, 


tho it be ſo called, muſt in reality amount to the 
ſame thing as another ſubſtance with the faculty of 


thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not 
make up the idea of a human ſoul, which is indued 
with wany faculties; apprehending, reflecting, com- 
paring, judging, making deductions and reaſon- 


ing, willing, putting the body in motion, continu- 


ing the animal functions by its preſence, and giv- 
ing life; and therefore, whatever it is that is ſuper- 
added, it muſt be ſomething which is indued with 


all thoſe other faculties. And whether that can be 
_ @ faculiy of thinking, and fo theſe other faculties 


be 
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be only faculties of a faculty; or whether » 
muſt not all be rather the faculties of ſome fub- 


fance*, which, being (by their own conceſſion) 
ſuperadded to matter, muſt be different from it, I 


do leave the unprejudiced to determin. 


If men would but ſeriouſly look into themſelves, 


I am perſuaded the ſou! would not appear to them 
as a faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance 
to it ; but rather as ſome ſubſtance, properly placed 
in it, not only to uſe it as an inſtrument, and act 
by it, but alſo to govern it (or the parts of it; as 


the tongue, hands, feet, Cc.) according to its own 
reaſon. For I think it is plain enough, that the. 
mind, tho it acts under great limitations, doth 


however in many inſtances govern the body arbi- 
trarily : and it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe this gover- 
nor to be nothing but ſome fit diſpofition or acci- 


dent (ſuperadded) ) of that matter which is governd. 
A ſhip it is true would not be fit for navigation, if 
it was not built and provided in a proper manner : 


1 This is worſe than vux5 ,, © the ſoul of a ſoul,” in 
Max. Tyr. and the place juſt before cited. The author of Pat 
Eſſay conc. Hum. Linder. has himſelf exploded it, or what is 
very like it. Toaſt, ſays he, whether the will has freedom, is 
to aſt, whether one power has another power, one ability another 
ability; a queſtion at firft fight too graſy abſurd to make à diſ- 
pute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that ſees not, that powers 


belong only to agents, and are attributes only of ſubſtances, and 


not of powers themſelves ? There is, if my memory does not 


deceive me, another paſſage ſome where in the ſame book as 


much (or more) to my purpoſe : but at preſent I cannot find 
it, N | 
2 If the ſoul is only an accident (or attribute) of the dy, 


haw comes this accident to have (or be the ſupport of) other 
accidents, contrary ones too? As when we ſay, d WAI. 


2 72D WPI), © a wiſe ſoul, or a fooliſh ſoul.” S. Haun. 
but 


— 
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but then, when it has its proper form, and is be- 
come a ſyſtem of materials fitly diſpoſed, it 18 not 
tis diſpoſition that governs it. It is the man, that 
other ſubſtance, who fits at the helm, and they, 
who manage the ſails and tackle, that do this. So 
our veſſels without a proper organization and con- 
formity of parts would not be capable of being 
acted as they are; but till it is not the ſhape, or 


modification, or any other accident, that can go- | 


vern them. The capacity of being governd or uſed 
can never be the governor, applying and ufing⸗ that 
capacity. No there muſt be at the helm ſomething 
diſtin, that commands the body, and without 
which it would run adrift, or rather ſink. 
For the foregoing reaſons it ſeems to me, that 
matter cannot think, cannot be made to think. But 
if a faculty of thinking can be ſuperadded to a ſyſ- 


tem of matter, without uniting an immaterial ſub- 


ſtance to it ®; I ſay, if this can be, yet a human body 
is not ſuch a ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, 


and organized in ſuch a manner as to tranſmit the 


impreſſions of ſenſible objects up to the brain, 
where the percipient, and that which refle#s upon 

them, certainly reſides : and therefore that, which 
there apprehends, thinks, and wills, muſt be that 
ſyſtem of matter to which a faculty of thinking is 
ſuperadded. All the premiſſes then well conſiderd, 
judge I beſeech you, whether inſtead of faying, 


a "ETepoy dd rr ypwuevey % 1 3 N For chat which uſes, and 
4 that which is uſed, are two different things.” PLaTo. 

d Or, if to a thinking ſubſtance can be ſuperadded the modifica- 
tion of ſolidity. Which way of ſpeaking, tho I do not remem- 
ber to have met with it any where, nor doth it ſeem to differ 
much from the other, yet would pleaſe mg better. 

that 


"ay 
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that this inbabitant of our heads (che ſoul) is a 71 
tem of matter, to which a faculty of thinking i is 


ſuperadded, it might not be more reaſonable to 


lay, it is 2 thinking ſubſtance intimately united to 
ſome fine material vehicle, which has its refidence in 
the brain. Tho 1 underſtand not perfectly the 
manner, how a cogitative and ſpirituat ſubſtance 
can be thus cloſely united to ſuch a material ve- 
hicle; yet I can underſtand this union as well, as 
how it can be united to the body in general (per- 
haps, as how the particles of the body itſelf cohere 
together), and much better than how a thinking 
faculty can be ſuperadded to matter: and beſide, 

leveral phenomena may more caſily be ſolved by 
this bypotbefis ; which (tho I ſhall not pertinaci- 
ouſly maintain it) in ſhort is this. Viz. that the 
the human ſoul is a cogitative ſubſtance, clothed in 

a material vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it 
were inſeparably mixt (I had almoſt ſaid incorpo- 
rated) with it © : that theſe act in conjunction, that, 
which affects the one, affecting the other: that 
the ſou! is detaind in the body (the head or brain) 
by ſome ſympathy or attraction between this mate- 

rial vehicle and it, till the habitation is ſpoild, and 
this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps 

turned into an averſion, that makes it fly off), by 
ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the ä | 


E is worth our comſideration, whether active power be not 
the proper attribute of ſpirit, and paſſive power of matter. Hence 
may be conjeftared, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate 
from matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſrue. Pure ſpi- 
rit, Viz. God, is only ative; pure matter is only paſſive ; thoſe 
Beings, that are both alive and paſſive, aur may judge to partake 
| of both, Hum. Underſt. 4 
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of old age, or the like, happening to the body: 
and that in the interim by means of this vehicle 
motions and impreſſions are communicated to and 


by. 


VIII. The ſoul of man fubfifts after the diſſolution 
of his body : or, is immortal. For, 

I. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and there- 
fore incapable of being diſſolved or demoliſhd, as 
bodies are d. Such a being can only periſh by an- 
nibilation: that is, it will continue to ſubſiſt and 
live, if ſame other being, able to do this, doth not 

by a particular act annibilate it. And if there is any 
reaſon to believe, that at the death of every man 
there is always ſuch a particular annihilation, let 


him that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce 


any ſubſtance into nothing requires juſt the ſame 
power as to convert nothing into ſomething : and I 
fancy they, who deny the immortality of the ſoul, 
will be cautious how they admit any fuch power 


2. If the ſoul could be material; that is, if 1 


could be any matter, that might be the ſubject of 
thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, Sc. yet ſtill, 
ſince we cannot but be ſenſible, that all theſe are 
faculties of the ſel f ſame thing; and that all the ſe- 


veral acts of the mind are acts of the ſame thing, 


each of them individual and truly one : I ſay, ſince 


4 This is Socrates's argument in Plato. The ſoul is altoge- 
ther e., < jndiffolvible,” and therefore 419n:9p©-, can 


< not be deftroyd.” Which Cicero interprets thus: nec diſ- 
cerpi, nec diſtrabi poteſt; nec interire igitur, it can neither be 
« divided nor ſeparated into parts, and conſequently canngt 


— * „ 2 


fro. But of this perhaps ſomething more by and 


IS 
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it is ſo, this matter muſt be ſo perfeftly united in 
itſelf, ſo abſolutely one, as no matter knowable 
us can be. And then the leaſt that can be allowd 
is that it ſhould be truly ſolid, and not actually di- 
viſible ;, that is, fuch as no natural cauſe ks 
deſtroy. | 

To introduce matter with a faculty of chinking, 
or a thinking matter, is to introduce matter with a 
new and oppoſite property; and that is to intro- 
duce a new ſpecies of matter ©, which will differ as 
eſſentially from the other common «nthinking kind, 
as any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite in 
ſcala prædicamentali, even as body doth from ſpirit. 
For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal 
and — And if ſo, this thinking matter 
muſt always continue to think, till either it is an- 
nihilated, or there is a tranſmutation of one ſpecies 
into another : and to take refuge in either of theſe 
expectations is at leaſt to expect omnipotence 
ſhould interpoſe to help out a bad cauſe. EY 

If any one ſhould ſay, that God might by vir- 
tue of his omnipotence ſuperadd to certain parcels 
of matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not perhaps 
diſpute the Divine power : but I might ſay, that 
ſuch matter, exiſting under four dimenſions, 


© Lucretius ſeems to be aware of this. Fam triplex animi eft 
natura reperta: Nec tamen hac ſat ſunt ad ſenſum cuntta cre- 
andum, Ic. Quarta quog; his igitur quzdam natura neceſſe eft 
Attribuatur : ea eft omnino nominis expers. The ſoul is found 
« to be made up of three parts, nor are all theſe ſufficient 
e to produce underſtanding, c. It is neceſſary therefore that 


« ſome other particular fourth nature ſhould be added to theſe; 
* and this ave have no name at all for.” 


would 
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would eſſentially differ from that, which cannot ex- 


iſt under four, or which can exiſt but only under 


three ; and that-this four-dimenſiond matter muſt 


always remain ſuch, becauſe no ſubſtance can be 


changed into or become another, eſſentially diffe- 
rent, nor do we know of any, that by the courſe 
of nature ceaſes totally to be, or is reduced to no- 


4. The next argument all proceed by way of 


objeftion and anſwer. Becauſe a removal of the 
principal objection againſt any thing is a good ar- 
gument for it. Obj. It ſeems as if /hinking was not 


eſſential to the ſoul, but rather a capacity of think- 


ing under certain circumſtances. For it doth not 


_ think, when it lies conceald in the primitive rudi- 


ment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the be- 


ginnings of infancy, in ſlcep, in a ſwoon : and the 
reaſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances of the 


| body, which either is not ſufficiently extended, and 
prepared; or for a while imploys the ſpirits wholly 


in the digeſtion of its aliment, and other offices in - 


the animal economy; or by ſome external attack, 


or the working of ſome enemy got into it, hach it 
parts diſorderd, and the paſſages ſo poſſeſt, that the 
blood and other fluids can ſcarce break through; 


or after ſome ſuch manner is preternaturally affect- 
ed. And therefore the queſtion to be reſolved is 


not, whether the ſoul is material or immaterial; 


and much leſs, whether it will be annibilated at 
death; but, whether that ſoul (be it what it will), 
which ceaſes to think, when the body is not fitly diſ- 

poſed, can think at all, when the body is quite diſ- 
| ld and leaves the ſoul no opportunity of actu- 


ating 
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ating it any more, or operating by it f. Auſ. If this 
objection cannot be fully anſwerd, till we know 
more of the nature of ſpiritual beings, and of that 
vinculum, by which the ſoul and body are connect- 
ed, than we do at preſent, it muſt not therefore | 
be lookd upon as certainly unanſwerable in itſelf ; 4 
and much leſs, if only it cannot be anſwerd by me. 

It may perhaps be poſſible to turn it even into an 
argument for the immortality of the ſoul. | 
The ſoul it cannot be denied is a limited being, [ 
or a being, which acts under limitations: theſe limi- 1 
tations at different times are different, its activity | | 
and faculties being more obſtructed or clogd at 1 
one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, or 
a deliquium : as theſe obſtructions are removed, it 
acts more clearly and freely: and therefore if the 
ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement 
there) may be conſiderd as one general and great 
limitation, why, when this limitation ſhall be taken 
off (this great obſtruction removed), may it s not 
be allowd to act with ſtill greater freedom and 
clearneſs ; the greatef it is capable of? Whilſt it 
remains in the brain, it can as it were look out at 
a few apertures; that is, receive the notices. of 


many things by thoſe nerves and organs,. which 


If Lacan by ſexſus © ſenſe,” means all manner of appre- 
henſion and knowledge, there is no room for that disjunction: 
Aut nibil eft ſensis animis à norte relictm, Aut mors ipſa nibil. 
“Either there remains no ſenſe at all in the ſoul after death, 
< or death itſelf is nothing.” rar the former part be rue, 
the other will follow. 

. E Yehut & diutino carcere emiſſu [animes]. © (The ſoul) is 


« as itwere let. out of a ä it has been = long 
10 * While,” Sun, | r 


are 
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are the inſtruments of ſenſation: but if any of thoſe 
avenues to it be ſtopt, that branch of its know- 


ledge is for a time cut off: If thoſe tracks in the 


brain, or thoſe marks; whatever they are, and 


where ever they are imprinted; upon which our 


memory and images of things ſeem to depend, are 
filled up or overcaſt by any vapor, or otherwiſe 
darkend, it can read them no more, till the cloud 
is diſperſed. (For it cannot read what is not legible, 


and indeed for the preſent not there.) And fince 


even in abſtratted reflexions the mind is obliged to 
make uſe of words b, or ſome kind of ſigns, to fix 
its ideas, and to render them tractable and ſtable 
enough to be peruſed, compared, c. and this kind 


of language depends upon memory; whilſt this is 


intermitted, the uſe of the other is taken away, 
with all that depends 
fate of the ſoul: and from hence the reaſon ap- 
pears in ſome meaſure, why we do not think in 


| ſound ſleep, &c. but it does not follow from hence, 


that the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more in- 


larged circumſtances. That, which, being confined 
to the body, and able to act only according to the 


opportunities this affords, can now perceive viſi- 
ble objects only with te eyes (at two windows i), 
becauſe there are no more, might doubtleſs ſee 
with four, if there were ſo many properly placed 


n Thoſe kinds of animals, which do not ſteak, do not rea- 
fon : but thoſe, which do the one, do the other. Therefore 
27D 'N, “ a living” (or Arab. POR), © a ſpeaking ani- 
< mal”) is a rational animal: and >iy®- ſignifies both ſpeech and 
r 


i ehe phe iet vi Sax al aloSkong. 4 Tha ſenſes are the 


* windows C's ſoul.” Bas. 


s upon it: This is the preſent 
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and diſpoſed; or if its habitation were all eye (win- 
dow all round), might ſee all round. And ſo, in 
general, that, which now can know many things 


by the impreſſions made at the ends of the nerves, 


or by the intervention of our preſent organs, and 
in this tuation and incloſure can know them no 
other way, may for all that, when it comes to be 
looſed out of that priſon *, know them immediately, 
or by ſome other medium. That, which is now 
forced to make ſhift with words and ns of things 
in its reaſonings, may, when it ſhall be ſet at liber- 
ty and can come at them, reaſon upon the intui- 


tion of things. themſelves, or uſe a language more 


ſpiritual or ideal. J ſay, it is not impoſſible, that this 
ſhould be the caſe; and therefore no one can ſay, 
with reaſon, that 'it is not : eſpecially, ſince we 


find by experience, that the ſoul is limited; that 
the limitations are variable; that we know not 


enough of the nature of ſpirit to determin, how 
theſe limitations are effected: and therefore can- 
not tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken 
off. This ſuffices to remove the force of the objec- 
tion. But further, 

A man, when he wakes, or comes to himſelf (which 
phraſe implies what I am going to ſay), immedi- 
ately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the 
ſame ſoul that he was before his ſleep, or fainting 

away. I will ſuppoſe, that he is alſo conſcious to 
himſelf, that in thoſe intervals he thought not at 


all (which is the fame the objector muſt — 


— doducl®- br 15 15 raid; Durpp dnjarpetvos, FE LD 


* it ſhall dwell upon the ſtage of the univerſe, without fleſh 
+ and without a body.” Pu. Jup. 
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it doth not, then all that will follow, which I have 


what we call death, muſt therefore reduce it to a 
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that is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moul- 
derd to duſt, he could not have thought 1%: for 
there is no thinking leſs than thinking not at all. 
From hence then I gather, that the ſoul preſerves 
a capacity of thinking, &c. under thoſe circum- 
ſtances and indiſpoſitions of the body, in which it. 
thinks »o more, than if the body was deſtroyd; and 
that therefore it may, and will preſerve it, when | 
2 body 1 is deſtroyd. And if ſo, what can this ca- by 
acity be prgſerved for? Certainly not, that it may it 
3 2 exerted. The Author of nature doth not 
uſe to act after that manner. So that here is this 
dilemma to be oppoſed to the objection. In ſleep 
and ſwoonings the ſoul doth either think, or not. 
If it does, the objection has no foundation: and if 


2 az 


»J 


juſt now ſaid. 

If we ſhould fuppoſe the ſoul to be a being by 
nature made to inform ſome body, and that it can- 
not exiſt and act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from 
all body; it would not follow from hence, that 


mw, 6 o et, © hy 2 


ſtate of abſolute in/en/ibility and ina@tvity, which 
to it would be equal to non-exiſtence. For that body, 
which is ſo neceſſary to it, may be ſome fine vebicle, 

that dwells with it in the brain (according to that 
bypothefis p. 361.) and goes off with it at death. 

Neither the anſwers to the objection, nor the caſe 
after death will be much alterd by ſuch a ſuppeſi- 
tion. And ſince I confeſs I ſee no "abſurdity in it, I 

will try to explain it a little further. We are ſen- 
ſible of many material impreſſions (impreſſions 
made upon us by material cauſes, or bodies) : that 
there are ſuch we are ſure. Therefore there muſt be 


ſome. 


2 
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ſome matter within us, which being moved or preſſ- 
ed upon, the ſoul apprehends it immediately. And 
therefore, again, there muſt be /ome matter to which 
it is immediately and intimately united, and related 
in ſuch a manner, as it is not related to any other. 
Let us now ſuppoſe this ſaid matter to be ſome re- 
fined and ſpirituous vehicle, which the ſoul doth 
immediately inform; with which it ſympathizes ; 
by which it acts, and is acted upon; and to which 
it 1s vitally and inſeparably united : and that this 
animated vehicle has its abode in the brain, among 


! So Hierocles diſtinguiſhes 73 are had cd, & & Jude 
ur xf, © our glorious body, and the thin vehicle of the 
« ſoul,” from that, which he calls 73 S»977% αe· eννεj“ our 
mortal body,” and to which the former communicates life, 
To abycidt uudy He,, mpootpy oma d FY. The mortal and 
the glorious body adhere to, and grow up with each other.” 
I. This fine body he calls alſo c cue, © a living body,” 
and wreueray N, © a ſpiritual vehicle.” In Mm. hbay. 
there is much concerning that fine body, in which the ſoul is 
clothed, and from which it is never to be ſeparated, accord- 
ing to an old tradition. Men. 6. Vr. gives us the ſum of it in 
ſuch words as theſe. MDWIN WAND 12 TRD Ty piu 2? 
th 182 DD, There is a very thin fine body, with 
* which the ſoul is clothed, before it comes into the world :” 
and afterward, MWP3 N õ,ÜDn r m Du MNDNPIT 
M52 HUN Tr RN p mn DÞy 
PMN Wo x85 rw m u BRYN 
DM N Py ο 5 hnmn Pm mnvin 
DD n WIR 1 DJ PMN DR 17 Dr 
« Theſe ſouls, at their firſt creation, were joined with ſome 
thin, ſpiritual, and celeſtial bodies, which cannot be per- 
« ceived by our eyes. Neither can theſe thin ſpiritual bodies 
be ſeparated from thoſe ſouls ſo long as the world laſts, 
neither before they came into this (groſs) body, nor whilſt 
« they remain in it, nor after they are ſeparated from it.” 
Saadias long before him joins to the ſoul d n. © a thin 
© ſubſtance ;” which he ſays is 2351547 3D [NANNY] p. 
© thinner than the ether in the ſkies,” Sc. | 
MW B b 2 8 the 
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the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppoſe 
we alſo, that when any impreſſions are made upon 
the organs or parts of the body, the effects of 
them are carried by the ner ves up to their fountain, 
and the place, where the ſoul in its vehicle is; and 
there they communicate their ſeveral motions or 
tremors to this material vehicle (or by their mo- 
tions, ortendency to motion, preſs upon) it; ſo that 
the ſout, which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, 
and is thoroughly poſſeſt of it, ſhall be apprehen- 
five of theſe motions or preſſures : and moreover, 

that this vebicle ſo guarded and incompaſſed by the 

body as it is, can be come at or moved by external 

objects no other way, but by the mediation of the 

nerves z nor the ſoul, by conſequence, have any di- 

rect intelligence concerning them, or correſpon- 

dence with them, any other way. And as we fup- 

poſe the ſoul to receive notices of things from with- 
out in this manner, ſo let us ſuppoſe, on the other 
fide, that by moving its own vehicle it may pro- 
duce motion in the contiguous. ſpirits and nerves, 
and ſo move the body: I mean, when nothing ren- 
ders them unfit to be moved. Let us ſuppoſe fur- 
ther, that the ſoul by means of this vehicle feels or 
finds thoſe prints and portraits, or thoſe effects and 
remains left by objects on the mind in ſome man- 
ner or other, which cauſe the remembrance of words 
and things : I mean again, when they are not filled 
up, or obſcured by any thing; or, when there are 
any ſuch to be felt. And laſtly, let us ſuppoſe, that 
if the ſoul in its more abſtradted and purer reaſon- 
ings, or more ſpiritual acts, has any occaſion for 
matter, to ſerve it, the matter of this vebicle is 
that which is always with it, and ſerves it. All 
which 
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which it is eaſy to underſtand, and perhaps not 
very difficult to ſuppoſe. On the contrary, by 
many ſymptoms it appears moſt probable, that 
that matter, to which the mind is immediately pre- 
ſent, and in which is its true hetinab, is not the 
whole groſs body, but ſome ſabtile body, placed (as 
I have ſaid) in the region of the brain. For there 
all the conveyances of ſenſible ſpecies conſpire to 
meet, and there in reflexion we find ourſelves : 
when a limb is loſt, the ſoul, tis true, loſes an p- 
portunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, 
and of uſing it, but perceives no loſs in itſelf : and 
tho the body, many parts of it at leaſt, are in a per- 
petual flux and continually altering, yet I know 
that the ſubſtance, which thinks within me nom (or 
rather, which is I), is, notwithſtanding all the 
changes my body has undergone, the very ſame 
which 2 4 8 fifty years ago, and ever 
fince ; when I playd in ſuch a field, went to ſuch 
a ſchool, was of ſuch a univerſity, performed ſuch 
and ſuch exerciſes, c n. If you would permit 
me to uſe a ſchool term, I would ſay the egoity a 
remains, 
m a corpora quotidie noſtra fuant, & aut creſcant aut a- 
creſcant, ergo tot erimus homines, quot quotidie commutamur ? aut 
alius fui, cum decem annorum Nm; ; alius, cùm triginta; alius 
cum quinquaginta, alius, cùm jam toto cano capite ſum ? Be- 
* cauſe our bodies are continually altering, and either in- 
« creaſing or diminiſhing, ſhall we therefore be as many dif- 
«* ferent men, as we undergo perpetual changes? Or was I 
one perſon when I was ten years old, another when I was 
thirty, another when I was fifty, and another now I am 
grey headed.“ St Jexom. So it muſt be, if our fouls are 
nothing different from our bodies. 
n I would ſay the egoity remains, that is, that by which I 
am the ſame I was; Tully has his Lentwlitas © Lentulity,” and 
_ B b 3 Attietas 
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remains. Now to anſwer the objection, and apply 
all this to our purpoſe. Why do we not perceive 
external objects in our ſleep, or a ſwoon ? Becauſe 
the paſſages are become imprafticable, the windows 
ſhut, and the nerves, being obſtructed, or ſome 
how renderd for the time uſeleſs, can tranſmit no 
information to it. Why however does it not rea- 
ſon and think about ſomething or other ? Becauſe, 
all the marks by which things are rememberd be- 
ing for the preſent choked up or diſorderd, the re- 
membrance of thoſe objects, about which it is wont 
to imploy itſelf, and even of the words (or other 
ſigns), in which it uſes to reaſon, and to preſerve 
the deductions and concluſions it makes, is all ſuſ- 
| pended and loſt for the time; and fo its tables be- 
ing coverd, its books cloſed, and its tools locked 
up, the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting, and 
no ſubject offers itſelf, to exerciſe its thoughts, i it 
having yet had little or no opportunity to take 
in bigher objefts and more refined matter for con- 
templation. And to conclude, if it be demanded, 
why any one ſhould imagin, that the ſou! may 
think, perceive, act after death, when it doth not 
do this in ſleep, &c. the anſwer is; becauſe thoſe 
incloſures and impediments, which occaſiond the 
forementiond intermiſſions, and thoſe great limi- 
tations under which it labors at all times, will be 
removed with its inlargement out of the body. 
When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and 
take its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will 
then be bare to che immediate impreſſions of ob- 


Appietas © Appiety; that is, that by which Lentulus remain- 

ed Lentulus, and Appius remained Appius; in the ſame form, 

tho not —— the like ſenſe. p 
jects: 
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jects: and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which 
affected the nerves that moved and affected the ve- 
hicle and ſoul in it, affect the vehicle immediately, 
when they are immediately made upon it, without 
the interpoſition of the nerves ? The hand, which 
feels an object at the end of a taff, may certainly 
be allowd to feel the ſame much better by imme- 
date contatf?, without the ſtaff. Nay, why ſhould 


we not think, that it may admit of more objects Y 


and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now; ſince being expoſed all round to the influen- 
ces of them, it may be moved not only by viſible 
objects juſt at the extremities of the oc nerves, 
by ſounds at the ends of the auditory, &c. but be- 
come as it were all eye to viſible objects, all ear to 
audible, and fo on? And why ſhould we not think 
this the rather, becauſe then the ſoul may be alſo 
_ perceptive of finer impreſſions and ethereal con- 
tacts, and conſequently of more kinds of objects, 
ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And 
then, this being ſo, why ſhould we not preſage, 
that other indowments, as faculties of reaſoning, 
communicating thoughts, and the like, will be 
proportionable to ſuch noble opportunities of know- 
ledge ? There ſeems to be nothing in this account 
impoſſible; and therefore nothing, but what may be. 
If we do but attend, we muſt ſee every where, 
that many things are by ways, which we do not, 
nor can underſtand ; and therefore we muſt be 
convinced, even from hence, that more may be; 
and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not ſalve the difficulties in it, and what is ſup- 
poſed here ſhould be all rejected as chimerical, yet 
dads” +a a of the 
Bb4 immor- 
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immortality of the ſoul, if there is any (but we) 
good reaſon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which i in 
our preſent circumſtances is as much, as can be 
expected) account for the difficulties objected, 
and thoſe the greateſt belonging to this matter, 


and ſhew how it is paſſible that they may conſiſt 
with immortality, this will greatly corroborate the 
arguments for it, if not be one ifelf. This I hope 


is done: or if I have not ſpoke directly to every 


part of the objection, from what has been done 


that defect may eaſily be ſupplied. 
4. We may conclude the ſouls of men to be 


immortal from the nature of God. For if he is 


- (which ſure no body doubts) a Perfect being, He, 
as ſuch, can do nothing inconſiſtent with perfect 
or right reaſon. And then no being, nor circum- 
ftance of any being, can come from Him as its 
cauſe, which it is not agreeable to ſuch reaſon 


ſhould be: or (which is the ſame), He cannot but 
deal reaſonably with all His dependents. And then 
again, if we are in the number — theſe, and the 
mortality of the human ſoul does not conſiſt with 
reaſon, we may be ſure it is immortal: as ſure as 


we can be of any thing by the uſe of our faculties; 
and that is, as ſure as we can be of any thing. 


Whether therefore that doth con/ift with reaſon, or 


not, is to be inquired. 

| Toproduce a being into a ſtate of clear beppi- 
neſs, in any degree, can be no injury to it; or inta 
a ſtate of mixt happineſs, provided the happineſs 
certainly overbalances the contrary, and the unhap- 


py or ſuffering part be not greater than what that 


being would chooſe in order to obtain the happineſs, 
gr or 
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or rather than loſe it. Nor, again, can any wrong 
be done by producing a being fubje# to more mi- 
ſery than happineſs, if that being hath it in his own 
| power to avoid the miſery, or ſo much of it, as 
may leave the remainder of miſery not X 
than what he would. rather ſuſtain than miſs the 
proportion of happineſs. The only caſe then, by 
which wrong can be done in the production of any 
being, is, when it is neceſſarily and irremediably to 
be miſerable, without any recompenſe, or balance 
of that miſery o: and this indeed is a caſe fo grie- 
vous, ſo utterly irreconcilable to all reaſon, that the 
heart of a reaſoning and conſidering man can 
ſcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one 
muſt underſtand of the nature of reaſon and juſtice 
as to allow theſe things for truths inconteſtable. 
Now then he, who ſays the ſou! of man is mor- 


tal, muſt ſay one of theſe tF·πä things: either that 


God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, cruel Being; or 
that no man in reſpect of this life (which accord- 
ing to him is all), has a greater ſhare of miſery, 


unavoidable, than of happineſs. To ſay the former 
is to contradict that, which I preſume has been 


proved beyond contradiction. To which I may 
add here, that this is to avow ſuchan unworthy, im- 


o That paſſage in 8. yquar. imports much the ſame thing, 
that has been ſaid here: 2 VNNYNW TATNW MRNAD et 


AD) RED'Y "RT PR YT ])) ATM RPM PINT 
um xm an Sn yum n o ay INVERT 


NED RT) PR M NNN YN DIR) RED PIR « 'This 


is manifeſt, that that thing, whoſe exiſtence is good, ought 
« to exiſt; and that thing, whoſe exiſtence is evil, ought not 


. to exiſt ; and if the exiſtence of any thing is made up of a 
te mixture of good and evil, if the good prevail, it ought to 
9 © exiſt; and, if the evil re it ought not to exiſt.” 


pious 
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pious notion of the Supreme Being, as one would 
not entertain without caution even of the worſt of 
men; ſuch a one, as even the perſon himſelf, who 
ſays this, muſt know to be falſe. For he cannot 
but ſee, and muſt own many inſtances of the rea- 
 ſonableneſs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of 
which could be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs 
were His inclination; ; ſince He has power to exe- 
cute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is a Be- 
\ ing uniform 1 in his nature. Then to ſay the latter 
is to contradict the whole fory of mankind, and 
even one's own ſenſes. Conſider well the dreadful 
effects of many wars, and all thoſe barbarous de- 
ſolations, which we read of: what cruel tyrants 
there are, and have been in the world, who (at 
leaſt in their fits) divert themſelves with the pangs 
and convulſions of their fellow- creatures v: what 
 favery is a, and how men have been brought into 


p C. Ceſar —Senatores & Equites—cecjdit, torfit, non guæſti- 
onis, ſed animi causa. Deinde quoſdam ex illis—ad lucernam de- 
collabat.— Tor ſerat per omnia, in rerum natura triſtilima f 
fant, fidiculis, &c. . C. Du wes nators and the Knights 
< killed and put to the rack (a great many) not in ofder to 
find out the truth, but for heir own pleafure only. After- 
« wards he cut off the heads of ſome—by candle-light— 
„ tormented others, by all the moſt cruel tortures that could 
* be thought of in nature; ſtretched them with cords, c. 
Sen. Homo, ſacra res, jam per luſum & jocum occiditur. A 
23 who is a divine creature, is ſlain out of Herr and il. * 
q Slaves were reckond among beaſts of old. oh yag yn 
wiquras, odr by dvIpdor cy il. For you are not really a woman, 
nor are you to be reckond of human race.” Evuzxie. And 
ſometimes as mere inſtruments and tools. o y= M fuluxy 
Farr vd N Ipyavey Toe: Neg. For a ſlave is a living inſtru- 
* ment; 
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that lamentable ſtate : how many have been ruind 
by accidents unforeſeen ; how many have ſufferd or 


been undone by unjuſt laws, judges, witneſſes, 
Scr how many have brought incurable diſeaſes, 


or the cauſes of them, and of great torments, i into 
the world with them: how many more, ſuch bo- 
| dily infirmiries and diſadvantages, as have renderd 


«© ment: and an inflrument is a lifeleſs flave.” Anis r. Their 
ſad condition I will ſet down in Plato's words. ota avIpog rr y 

ict v8 dna, 28 dated. de dripanide runde, J nprrrloy TeS1dras 
ici d & v orig diu, & porunaxi{operrec, fob olice lch euro; ad 
gendem, nh 0 b d whderas, 40 To be injured is not the ſuffer- 


« ing of a man but of a ſlave, to whom death is better than 
« life: who, if he be unjuſtly treated and abuſed, is wholly 
. unable to help himſelf, and no body elſe has any concern for 
T SS” 

r Thoſe 4jjwre & àric oi Ivruxia, 6 l 
„ble calamities, which the u © collectors of the 
«© taxes, ” had brought upon the cities of fa, are too many 
to be tranſcribed: but ſome account of them is to be ſeen in - 
Plut. v. Luc. which may ſerve for one inſtance out of thou- 
ſands. It may be reckond madneſs indeed, maximas wirtutes, 
 quaſe graviſſima dilicta, punire, © to puniſh the greateſt vir- 
52 tues, as if they were the greateſt crimes ;” as Val. M. ſays, 
| ſpeaking of Phocion's caſe: but ſuch madneſs has been very 
common, and men have ſufferd even for their virtue. Ochus 
cruelly put to death, Ocham ſororem—, & patruum cum centum 
amplins filiis ac nepotibus—, nulla injuria laceſſitus, ſed gudd in 
his maximam apud Perſas probitatis & fortitudinis laudem con- 
lere wvidebat, © his fiſter Ocha—, and his uncle with a hundred 
of his ſons and grandſons—, without being provoked by any 
6 injury, but only becauſe he ſaw that they were in great re- 
« putation amongſt the Perfians for probity and valour.” II. 
And Seneca having recommended the example of Græcinus Ju- 
Aus ¶ Julius Græcinus, ap. Tacit. the father of Julius Agricola), 
adds, quem C. Ceſar occidit ob hoc unum, quod melior vir erat, 
quam efſe quemquam tyranno expediret, whom C. Ceſar killed 
<« for this reaſon only, becauſe he was a better man, than it 
2 was UII for a ans aha tet 


1 
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their whole lives uneaſy : how many are born to no 
other inheritance but invincible poverty and trou- 
ble? Inſtances are endleſs : but, for a little taſte of 


the condition of mankind here, reflect upon that 


ſtory related by Strabo (from Polybius) and Plu- 
 tarch, where, even by order of the Roman ſenate, 


P. Aulus, one of the beſt of them too, at one 
prefixt hour ſacked and deſtroyd ſeventy cities, un- 


awares, and drove fifteen myrigds of innocent per- 
ſons into captivity; to be ſold, only to raiſe pay 
for the mercileſs ſoldiers and their own executio- 
ners. Peruſe that account of the gold-works in the 
confines of Egypt given by Dioderus : and think 
over the circumſtances of the unfortunate laborers 
there, who were not only criminals, or men taken 
in war, but even ſuch as calumm, or unjuſt power 


had doomd (perhaps for being too good) to thats 


place of torment ; many times with all their rela- 
tions and poor children. Or, once for all, take a 
view of ſervitude, as it is deſcribed by Pignorius. 
To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Phere, 


_— *, and the like, of which hiſtory w | 


: e n 
Alva, Wort fee abrei, wore If g jere wagon; ovyleniac. Some fell 


either by falſe accuſations, or they were arbitrarily delivered 


F up to priſon, ſometimes themſelves only, and ſometimes all 
their relations with them.“ 
.£ Mentiond by Cicers with Phalarii. He was tyrant of Caf 


ſandria, and is repreſented (out of Polyemus) as poaorar®- 8 


- Sr, den way "EMncw d aps Bapedpors irupirmoar, 
as the bloodieſt and moſt cruel of all the tyrants that ever 


< reigned in Greece, or amongſt the Barbarians.” Yet Zlian 
ſays, Ex T# ove vrayaphipijuer®- x imrtanTIuar®-», iin vo point, 6 
N. „ That, when he was „„ 


6 he was ſtill more bloody.” 


plies 
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1 plenty; conſider thoſe terrible proſcriptions 
among the Romans, with the reigns of moſt of 
their emperors, more bloody than'Tybic nion, s or 
Hyrcanian tiger, even ſome of the Chriſtian empe- 
rors not excepted. Read the direful and unjuſt ex- 
ecutions reported by Amm. Marcellinus : among 

hundreds of others that of Euſebius v. Every whiſ” 
per in thoſe times or light ſuſpicion brought upon 
men the queſtion and tortures inconceivable. Men's 
very dreams were once interpreted to be treaſon; 
and they durſt ſcarce own, that they had everſlept *: 

What inhuman puniſhments were uſed among the 
Perfians V, in an arbitrary manner too; and many 
times extended to whole families, andall the kin- 
dred, tho not concerned* ? But inſtead efenumerat- 
ing here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the 
WP mn * Sc. I ure, 


v Tt is ſaid of Sylla's peace, after Marius A 
Pax cum bello de crudelitate certavit, & wicit, * That the 
peace rivalled the war in cruelty, and overcame it. St 
Ausr. 

Aui ita eviſceratus, . deefſent, mb. 
runs cœlo juftitiam, tor wum renidens fundato before manfit immo- 
tilis, &c. Whoſe bowels were torn out in ſuch a manner, 
"8 that they wanted members to tarment ; he called upon hea- 
even for juſtice, and looking ſternly with a calm countenance, 


he continued unmoved by his firm reſolution, &c.” In the 5 


reign of Conſtantius. 

x Merebantque dbcti quidam, qudd apud Atlanteos nati non 
ent, ubi memorantur ſomnia non videri. © Some learned men 
hy were very ſorry that they were not born amongſt the At. 
antes, of whom it is reported that they never dream.“ 

J. Plut. in v. Artax. . 

2 Ob noxam unius omnis propinquitas perit. © Au the SE 
* neighbourhood periſhed for the fault of one * perſon.” 
AM. Maxc. | 


you 
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you to thoſe authors, who have deſignedly treated 
of the torments and gueſtions of the ancients. Look 


into the hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church; and her 


; martyrologies : examin the priſons of the inquifi- 


tion, the groans of which thoſe walls are conſcious, 
and upon what ſight occaſions men are racked and 
' tortured by the tormentors there: and, to finiſh 
this detail (hideous indeed, but too true) as faſt as 


I can, conſider the many maſſacres, perſecutions, 


and miſeries conſequent upon them, which falſe 
religion has cauſed, authorized, ſanctified. Indeed 
the hiſtory of mankind is little elſe but the hiſtory of 
_ uncomfortable, dreadful paſſages: and a great part 


of it, however things are palliated and gilded over, 
is ſcarcely to be red by a good-natured man with- 
out amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look 


into a news-paper, or out at his window, but hard- 
ſhips and ſufferings preſent themſelves, in one 


ſhape or other. Now among all hoſe millions, who 


have ſufferd eminently, can it be imagind, that 


there have not been multitudes, whoſe griefs and 
pangs have far outweighd all their imjoyments; 
and yet who have not been able, either by their 


innocence, their prudence, or any power in them, 


to eſcape that bitter draugbt, which they have 


drunk? And then, how can we acquit the juſtice 
and reaſonableneſs of that Being, upon whom theſe 
poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch 
great loſers by their exiſtence, if there be no fu- 
ture ſtate, where the proper amends may be made? 


So that the argument is brought to this undeni- 


able iſſue ; if the ſoul of man is not immortal, ei- 
ther there is no God, upon whom we depend; or 
He is an unreaſonable Being; or there never has been 

any 


A -A A = 
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any man, whole ſufferings in this world have. ex- 
ceeded his injoyments, without his being the cauſe 


of it himſelf. But ſurely no one of theſe three things 
can be ſaid. Ergo. 


That, which aggravates the hard caſe of che 


poor ſufferers mentiond above, if there be no fu- 
ture rate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be 
brought into the account, and recompenſed, is, 


that many times their perſecutors and tormentors 
paſs their lives in plenty and grandeur : that is, 


the innocent have not only the portion, that pro- 
perly belongs to the criminal and unreaſonable 
part of mankind, but the guilty have that, which 


fition of rewards and puniſhments, ending in itſelf, 
without any reſpec to ſomething which is to fol- 
| low hereafter, can never conſiſt with the nature of 
| a Governor, whois not very much below rational: 
a thought, which God forbid any one ſhould dare 
to admit of Him. To ſuppoſe the virtuous and 
wiſe left ultimately but in the fame ſtate with the 


unjuſt and profligate is to ſuppoſe ſuch a conftitu- 


tion of nature, as neyer can flow from a principle 
of reaſon, a God of truth and equity : and therefore 
ſuch a conſtitution, as leaves the former in a worſe 
condition than the other, can much leſs be * 


poſed. | 


a Dies deficiet, fi velim numorare, quibus bonis male evenerit> 
nec minus, fi commemorem, quibus improbis optimd. The day 
4 would not hold out, if I ſhould undertake to enumerate all 
the good men whom evil befel ; nor would it, if I ſhould 
<« reckon up all the wicked men, that have fared beſt of all.” 


Circ. This is juſtly ſaid ; tha I account. his inſtances not the 


moſt appoſite 


Oi. 


belongs rather to the innocent *. Such a tranſpo- 
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Ojj. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make 
men's lives happy even here, &c. and how then 
can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo very 
miſerable ? Anſ. In ordinary caſes virtue doth pro- 
duce happineſs : at leaſt it has indeed a natural 
zendency to it; is the mean, by which it is moſt 


| likely to be attaind; and is therefore the way, 


which a wiſe man would chooſe for his own ſake. 

But then it doth not follow from hence, that there 
are no perturbations in human affairs ; no caſes, in 
which the uſual effect of virtue may be overpoterd 
by diſeaſes, violence, diſaſters. It doth not ren- 
der men #nvulnerable ; cannot command the ſea- 


ſons; nor prevent many great calamities, under 


which virtue and vice muſt fall undiſtinguiſbd. 


(There may be a direct road to a place, and ſuch 
2 one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to 
be found in, and yet it is poſſible he may meet 
with robbers or accidents in it, that may incom- 
| mode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the other 
fide, vice and wickedneſs may be ſo circumſtanti- 
ated as to be attended with much greater pleaſure 


than pain, contrary to the tendency of its nature: 

that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, 
born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for 
attaining them; and from the advantage of a ſtrong 
body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky 


hits, he may derive pleaſures, which ſhall exceed 
the preſent inconveniencies and Jufferings naturally 


following from his vices b. 
Men's 


b Vet according to Arifotle he cannot be happy for all that, 


His opinion Diog. L. repreſents thus: vv «periv ph , A 


Wpos 80Jniorlay* podiio dai vf THY Th Wight Gujpc % THY EXTH, Gyan a= 
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Men's circumſtances have a natural influence with 
reſpect to the preſent pleaſures or ſufferings, as 
well as their virtue or vice. No body ſure ever 
ſaid, that all depends only upon theſe: nor, when 
the natural tendence of them is aſſerted, is the na- 
tural tendence or effect of the other denied. There- 
fore indeed, when it is ſaid that virtue naturally 
tends to make men happy even here, the meaning 
only is, that it tends to make men happy in pro- 
portion to their circumſtances; and vice does the 
contrary. It is naturally productive of that part of 
happineſs, which is in our own power, and depends 
upon our ſelves; makes men more truly happy, 
whatever their circumſtances are, than they could 
be without it, and commonly tends to mend their 
worldly circumſtances too: but it is not aſſerted, 
that virtue can always intirely correct them, or 
make men ſo completely happy in this life, as that 
their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortifications; 
no more than the vices of ſome particular men, 
tho they bereave them of many ſolid pleaſures, 
and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their 
worldly injoyments from being greater than their 
preſent ſufferings. Not only our being, but our 
place, with the time, and manner of our being in 
this world depend upon the Author of the ſcheme, 
the manner of behaving our ſelves in our ſtation (ac- 


Thy (ety To: naxizy airipun phe HaαοEul̃a, xf ri duce MH a 

Ta tr dA x, Te wi of ua. Virtue is not alone ſufficient 

“ to produce happineſs, becauſe external good things and 

things relating to the body are alſo neceſſary ; but vice is 
« of itſelf ſufficient to produce miſery, and eſpecially, if ex- 

| « ternal good things and the things relating to the body are 
< joined with it. 
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cording to our indowments, and the talents we 
have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been hinted already) He has ſo orderd things 
on purpoſe, that from the various compoſitions of 
men's circumſtances with the natural effects of 
their virtues and vices, and the many inequalities 
ariſing thence, they might ſee the neceſſity and cer- 
tainty of another ſtate : and that for this reaſon 
there ſhould always be ſome remarkable inſtances 
of oppreſt innocence and flouriſhing wickedneſs. 

The upſhot is, that upon comparing thoſe plea- 


ſures, which are the natural effects of virtue with 


thoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill 
conſtitution or other calamity, theſe are many, 
very many times found to exceed: and e contrario, 
upon balancing thoſe evils, which are the genuin 
effects of vice, againſt the advantages reſulting 
from a fortunate eſtate, theſe may often be found 
to outdo the other. Both contrary to reaſon, if all 
ends with this life, and after death be nothing, 
For my part, if there were only ſome feu, nay but 
one inſtance of each kind in the world (unfortu- 
nate virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would 
be to me a ſufficient argument for a future ſtate: 
becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in 
any one inſtance. It muſt not be forgot here, that 
many times men of great vices have alſo great vir- 
tues, and the natural effect of theſe may qualify 
that of the other, and being added to their fa- 
vourable circumſtances may help to turn the 
ſcale. 1 

If there is no other beſide the preſent being, the 
general and «ual ſtate of mankind is ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonable Cauſe. Let us 
conſider 


we, A 09 ee & © 
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conſider it a little e. Not to mention what we muſt 
ſuffer from the very ſettlement and condition of this 
world by hunger, thirſt; heat, cold; and indiſpo- 


ſitions; like leaves one generation drops, and an- 


other ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten d. 

As we come into the world with the labor of our 
mot bers, we ſoon go out of it with our own. Cbild- 
hood and youth are much of them loſt in inſenſibi- 
lity or trifling, vanity and rudeneſs; obnoxious to 
many pains and accidents; and, when they are ſpent 


in the beſt manner, are attended with labor and di/- 


cipline. When we reach that age of life, which 
uſually takes us from our neareſt relations, and 
brings us out into the world, with what difficulty 
are proper imployments and ſtations found for us? 
When we are got out, and left to ſcramble for our- 
ſelves, how many hardſhips and tricks are put upon 
us, before we get the ſagacity and dexterity to ſave 
ourſelves ? How many chances do we ſtand ? How 
troubleſome is buſineſs made by unreaſonableneſs, 


ill nature, or trifling and want of punctuality in 


the perſons with whom we deal ? How do we find 


ourſelves inſtantly ſurrounded with ſnares from de- 


e Ft valet annales noſtrorum audire laburum. And it may 
* be of nſe to hear a catalogue of our misfortunes.” For as 
Seneca ſays, Nulli contigit 'impun# naſci, No man is born free 
« of them.” 

d O pYAAev yord, rotide x, ard pd. pv * 3 * 8 
&© The life of man is like the leaves of trees; —ſome ſpring 
forth, and others wither.” Hom. This is true not only of 
lingle men, bat even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, em- 
pires. One may ſay the ſame concerning many of them, that 
Florus ſays of Veii: Laborat annalium faden, ut Veios fuiſſe cre- 
damus. The credit of hiſtory is not quite ſufficient, to con- 
** vince us that there ever was any ſuch city as Vers.” 


Cc2 ſigning 
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ſigning men, knaves, enemies (of which the beſt 

men have ſome), oppoſite intereſts, factions, and 
| many times from a miſchievous breed, whoſe chil- 
diſh or diabolical humor ſeeks pleaſure in the un- 
eaſineſs of other people? Even in many of thoſe 
injoyments, which men principally propoſe to them- 
ſelves, they are greatly diſappointed, and experi- 
ence ſhews, how unlike they are to the antecedent 
images of them. They are commonly mixt © : the 
apparatus to moſt of them is too operoſe: the 
completion of them ſeldom depends upon ourſelves 
alone, but upon a concurrence of things, which 
rarcly hit all right* : they are generally not only 
leſs in practice, than in theory, but die almoſt as 
Toon as they are: and perhaps they intail upon us 
a a tax to be paid after they are gone. To go on 
with the hiſtory of human life : tho affairs go proſ- 
perouſly, yet {till perhaps a family is increaſing, 
and with it new occaſions of ſolicitude are intro- 
duced, accompanied with many fears and tender 
apprebenſions. At length, if a man, through many 
cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at 
old age, then he feels moſt commonly his preſſures 
rather increaſed, than diminiſhd, and himſelf Je 
able to ſupport them s. The buſineſs he has to do 


© Labor woluptaſy; diffnillims zaturd, focietate quadam inter 

fe naturali ſunt junfa. © Pain and pleaſure, tho, in the na- 
ture of things, the moſt unlike each other, yet are united by 
«* ſome natural bond.” Livy. 

f Senſible of this, Socrates uſed to ſay, d ras _ tn rap 
d, ü map ud Santa, © We ought to ſeek pleaſures 
40 1225 ourſelves, and not from others.” STos. 

E Senex, & levifſimis gurg; curis impar, © J am an old man, 
> and unequal to the {malleſt cares: as Seneca, of himſelf, 
un Tacitus. 


grows 
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grows urgent upon him, and calls for diſpatch : 
moſt of his faculties and active powers begin now 
to fail him apace : relations and friends, who might 
be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the 
dear Conſort of all his joys, and all his cares h) 
leave him, never to return more : wants and pains 
all the while are multiplying upon him : and un- 
der this additional load he comes melancholy be- 
hind, tottering, and bending toward the earth ; 
till he either fumbles upon ſomething which 
throws him into the grave, or fainting falls of 
himſelf. And muſt he end here? Is this the period 
of his being? Is this al? Did he come into the 
world only to make his way through the preſs, 
amidſt many juſtlings and hard ſtruggles, with at 
beſt only a few deceitiul, little, fugacious plea- 
{ures interſperſed, and fo gs out of it again? Can 
this be an end worthy a firſt Cauſe perfe&ly reaſon- 
able? Would even any man, of common ſenſe and 
good nature, ſend another upon a difficult journey, 
in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
meet with a little ſmooth way, get an interval for 

reſt and contemplation, or be flatterd with ſome 
verdures and the {miles of a few daiſies on the 
banks of the road; yet upon the whole he muſt 
travel through much dirt, take many weariſom 
ſteps, be continually inquiring aiter ſome clew or 
directions to carry him through the turnings and 
intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a compe- 

tent viaticum and pay his reckonings, cver and 


b Nogus aſpiciendus amatæ Conjugis, Sc. © You mull fee the 
funeral pile of your beloved Wife.“ Juv. 
i Alea w Nad oaper fird7s: gen. A (mall matter will 
* puſh an old man into his grave.“ Sora. 
Cc 3 anon 
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anon be in danger of being loſt in d cep Waters, 
and beſide forced all the while to bo 


weather, accidents, and cruel robbers, who are 
every where lying in wait for him: I ſay, would 
any one ſend a man upon ſuch a Journey as this, only 

that the man might faint and expire at the end of 
it, and all his thoughts periſh ; that i is, either for 
no end at all, or for the puniſhment of one, whom [I 
ſuppoſe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have 
been capable of hurting him? And now can we 
impute to God that, which is below the common 
ſize of men k? 

I am apt to think, that even among thoſe, 
whoſe ſtate is beheld with envy, there are many, 
who, if at the end of their courſe they were put to 

their option, whether, without any reſpect to a fu- 
ture ſtate, they would repeat all the pleaſures they 
have had in life, upon condition to go over again 
alſo all the ſame diſappointments, the ſame vexa- 
tions and unkind treatments from the world, the 
ſame ſecret pangs and tedious hours, the ſame la- 
bors of body and mind, the ſame pains and fick- 
neſſes, would be far from accepting them at that 
price 
I NNdvrrs ze by dF. — dec Id TH; 533 uri þ wiey d Ldaę 5 8, Tr ay 
xn Tay àt᷑ lu Ss king lauren eric dre; 5 Er waßidpatatc Tay kde 
ruxtc NiZeis Y pff. S xphpuvoic Y oxomeRog, 1 won % Onploic, xk, Tor- 
#7©- g. We are all upon a road. When you ſee upon 
« the road plants, and herbs, and water, and whatever elſe 
happens to be worth ſeeing there, are you not a little de- 
© lghtedwithit? Then you go on, and meet with ſtones, and 
« vallies, and precipices, and rocks, and ſometimes with wild 
<« beaſts. Life is very like this.” Bas. 
| Non mehercule quiſquam accepiſſet [vitam], niſi daretur in- 


ſais. © Truly nobody would accept of (life), if it was not given 
them when they did not know it.” SEN. 
But 
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But here the caſe, as I have put it, only reſpects 
them, whe may be reckond among the more for- 
tunate paſſengers : and for one, that makes his voy- 
age ſo well, thouſands are toſt in tempeſts, and 
loſt ®. How many never attain any comfortable 
ſettlement in the world ? How many fail, after 
they have attaind it, by various misfortunes? What 
melancholy, what diſtractions are cauſed in fami- 

lies by inhumane or vitious huſbands, falſe or 
peeviſh wives, refractory or unhappy children; 
and, if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what 
ſorrow by the loſs of them? How many are forced 
by neceſſity upon drudging and very ſhocking 
imployments for a poor livelihood ? How many 
ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and other ſhifts, 
nor can do otherwiſe ? How many meet with ſad 
_ accidents, or fall into deplorable diſeaſes-? Are 

not all companies, and the very ſtreets filled with 
complaints, and grievances, and doleful ſtories ? 
I verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. Seri- 
oully, the preſent ſtate of mankind is unaccount- 
able, if it has not ſome connexion with another, 
and be not as it were the porch or entry to it *. 


m Pauliſper te crede ſubduci in montis ardui verticem celſicrem; 
ſpeculare inde rerum infra te jacentium facies ; & oculis in di verſa 
ſorrectis, fluctuantis mundi turbines intuere. Fam ſeculi & if/e 
miſeraberis, c. * Imagin yourſelf to be removed to the top 
« of ſome very high mountain, and ſee how the things that 
< are below you look; and turning your eyes every way, be- 
« hold rhe treutle of a ſtormy world. And then you will take 
« pity on the inhabitants, &c.” St Cys. 

a RON 25197193 WMD? NNDIT n.. This 
„World is only like a porch to the world to come.” P. 


ABGTH. | | 
c 1 There 
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There is one thing more, of which notice ought 
to be taken. To one, who carefully peruſes the 


ſtory and face of the world, what appears to pre- 
vail in it? Is it not corruption, vice, iniquity, fol- 


ly, at leaſt ? Are not debauching ®, getting per fas 


aut nefas, defaming one another, erecting tyran- 


nies of one kind or other, propagating empty and 
ienſeleſs opinions with bawling and fury the great 
buſineſs of this world? And are not all theſe con- 


trary to reaſon ? Can any one then with reaſon 


imagin, that reaſon ſhould be given, tho it were 
but to a few, only to be run down and trampled 
upon, and then extinguiſhd ? May we not rather 
conclude, that there muſt be ſome world, where 
reaſon will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? 


Some kingdom of reaſon to come? ? 


-- 


5. In the laſt place, that great expectation which 


men have, of continuing to live in another ſtate, 


beyend the grave, has I ſuppoſe been commonly ad- 
mitted as one proof, that they ſhall live; and does 
ſeem indeed to me to add ſome weight to what 


has been ſaid. That they generally have had ſuch 


o O | peſſis in illa ſublimi ſpecula conflitutns ccules tuos inſe- 


rere ſecretis, reclugere cubiculerum obduttas fore., © ad conf. ien- 
ſecret ludere cubicul bductas fere., & ad conf. 


tiam [uminum penetralia occulta reſerare, &c. © O that, when 


you are placed upon the top of that high tower, you could 
*+ caſt your eyes into the ſecret places, and unbar the doors 
of bedchambers, and lay open their ſecret receſſes to the 
« diſcovery of the light, Sc.“ Cres. 

P Beſide, there being no ſatiety of knowledge in this life, 
we may hope for future opportunities, when our facultics 
ſhall be exalted, fc. Tic 4anSziag 4 Ifac mi wr del l rĩ da r 


irre kim ety faurhy ie, AN. © They who are defirous of 


truth, and of ſeeing things as they really are, can never be 
„fully ſatisfied here. PruT, 


as wa} wel + Sn — wy yy © — 


nm 
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an expectation, can ſcarce be denied. The hiſtories 


of mankind, their deifications, rites, ſtories of a 


paritions, the frequent mention of a hades, with 
rewards = puniſhments hereafter, Sc. all teſti- 


fy, that eyen the Heathen world believed, that the 
ſouls of men ſurvived their bodies. Their ignorance 
indeed of the ſeats and circumſtances of the de- 
parted has begot many errors and ſuperſtitions ;, 
and theſe have been multiplied by licentious poets 
and idle viſionairs: but this, being no more than 
what is uſual in the like caſes, ought to be no pre- 
judice againſt the fundamental opinion it ſelf. 


Cicero a, tho he owns there were different opini- 


ons among the Greek philoſophers about this mat- 
ter; that, quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum 
dixit, animos hominum eſſe ſempiternos; that Pytha- 
goras and his ſchool confirmed this opinion; that 
Plato was the man, who brought a reaſon for it, 


Sc. yet tells us plainly, naturam ipſam de immor- 


talitate animorum tacitem judicare ; that neſcio quo- 
inodo inbæret in mentibus quaſi ſæculorum quoddam 
augurium; that permanere animos arbitramur con- 


ſenſu nationum omnium; and more to this purpoſe. 


Now if this conſent was only the effe& of ſome 


tradition, handed from parents to their children; 
yet fince we meet with it in all the quarters of the 
world (where there is any civility or ſenſe), and in 
all ages, it ſeems to be coeve! to mankind itſelf, 
and born with it. And this is ſufficient to give a 


great authority to this opinion of the ſoul's immor- 


tality. But this is not all. For it is ſupported by 
all the foregoing arguments, and many other rea- 


ſonings and ſymptoms which we may find within 
| 3 In Tufc. diſp. | | | 


ourſelves. 
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ourſelves. All which, put together, may at leaſt 
Juſtify an expectation of a future ſtate : that is, ren- 
- it a juſt or reaſonable expectation: and then 
this reaſonable expectation grows, by being ſuch, 
into a further argument, that there will be ſuch a 
ſtate. 

Fancy a man walking in ſome retired feld, far 
from noiſe, and free from prejudice, to debate this 
matter with himſelf, and then judge, whether ſuch 
_ meditations as theſe would not be juſt. I think I 
c may be ſure, that neither /ifele/s matter, nor the 
4 vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree 
<« have any reflex thoughts: nor do the ſenſitive 
* animals, that ſheep, that ox, ſeem to have any 
« ſuch thing, or but in the loweſt degree, and in 
C reſpect of preſent objects only. They do not 
4 reaſon, nor diſcourſe. I may therefore certainly 
< pretend to be ſomething much above all theſe 
<« things r. I not only apprehend and conſider 
«© theſe external objects acting at preſent upon my 
<< nerves, but have ideas raiſed within myſelf of a 
higher order, and many: I can, not only repre- 
<« ſent to myſelf things, that are, or have been, but 
* deduce many other from them, make excurſions 
into futurity, and foreſee much of what will be, 
«© or at leaſt may be; by ſtrict thinking I had al- 


r Methinks thoſe philoſophers make but' an odd appear- 
ance in ſtory, who, looking big and faſtuous, at the ſame time 
Profeſſed, that their own ſouls were not ſuperior to thoſe of 
gnats, c. «i ra spd avec x, H ara Thy da Tapipey d H- 
@172vT0 £1470» TE 8 evAng, [5 Ag, 8 evo Jux - opwv auTQy 1X0» 
gopararwr vxiv. © Theſe men, who are ſo ſwelled with pride, 
* afirm, that, as to the ſubſtance, there is no difference be- 
* twixt the ſoul of a philoſopher, and that of a gnat, or a 

** worm, or a fly,—or the ſoul of a hog,” as Eu/eb. 


* moſt 


e apo 
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5 moſt ſaid, get into auot ber world before-hand : 


_— and, whether I ſhall live in ſome other fate af.. 
= ter death, or not, I am certainly a being capable 


cc of ſuch an ęxpectation, and cannot but be ſolici- 
tous about it: none of which things can be ſaid 
<* of theſe clods, or thoſe brutes*. Can I then be 
“ defignd for nothing further, than juſt to eat, 


2 ſleep, walk about, and act upon this 


« earth *; that is, to have no further being, than 
c what theſe brutes have, ſo far beneath me? Can 
J be made capable of ſuch great expectations, 
c which thoſe animals know nothing of (happier 


« by far in this regard than I am, if we muſt die 
<« alike), only to be diſappointed at laſt? Thus 


placed, juſt upon the confines of another bet- 


ter world, and fed with hopes of penetrating in- 


bc to it, and injoying it, only to make a ſbort ap- 


= 00 pearance here v, 6 
8 3 Muſt I then, when I bid my laſt 
<« farewell to theſe walks, when I cloſe theſe lids, 


« and yonder blue regions and all this ſcene dark- 


cc en upon me and go out, muſt I then only ſerve = 
+ to furniſh duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of 


« theſe berds and plants, or with this dirt under 


« my feet? Have I been ſet /o far above them in 
e life, only to be leveld with them at death?“ 


s Alcxander after death might be in the ſame ſtate with his 


muletier (M. Anton.), but ſure not with his Mule. 

t Brevis eff hic foufus homullis, © this is the ſhort-lived 

” pleaſure of frail man,” may be juſtly ſaid for all Lucretius. 
u oO x6op©- mm, 6 Blog wapodog* iA deg, idec, arm Steg. This 


« world is a ſtage, life is the play; we come on, look about 


* us, and go off again.” DRMOcx. 
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This argument grows ſtronger in the apprehen- 


ſion of one, who is conſcious of abilities and in- 


telleftual improvements, which he has had no op- 


portunity here of ſhewing and uſing, through 


want of health, want of confidence *, want of pro- 
per place, want of liberty. Such improvements, 
and the knowledge conſequent upon them, can- 
not ultimately reſpect this ſtate: they can be only 
an inlargement, and preparation for another. That 

is all they can be: and if they are not that, they 
are nothing. And therefore he may be ſuppoſed 
thus, further, to argue within himſelf. < Can the 
« Author of my reaſoning faculties be Himſelf ſo 
“ unreaſonable as to give me them, either not to 
« imploy them, or only to weary myſelf with ſe- 
J purſuits, and then drop me? Can He, who 
ce is privy to all my circumſtances, and to theſe 
« very thoughts of mine, be ſo inſenſible of my 
< caſe, as to have o regard to it, and not provide 
&« for it?” 


It grows ſtronger fil upon the mind of one, 


who reflefting upon the hard treatment he has 


met with from this world, the little cauſe he has 
given for it, the pains and ſecret uneaſineſs he has 
telt upon that ſcore, together with many other 
ſufferings which it was not in his power to pre- 
vent, cannot but make a ſilent, humble appeal to 


that Being, who is his laſt and true refuge, and who 


he muſt believe will not deſert him thus. 
Laſtly, it is ftrongeſt of all to one, who, beſides 
all this, endeavours in the conduct of his life to ob- 


* MNAIN 718 NR «© Wiſdom is in modeſt men.” 
4 Pg. | 


ſerve 


"I 
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ſerve the laws of reaſon (that is, of his nature; and 
that is, of the Author of nature, upon whom he 
depends); laments, and labors againſt his own in- 
firmities; implores the Divine mercy; prays for 
ſome better ſtate hereafter ; acts and lives in the 
hopes of one; and denies himſelf many things upon 
that view: one, who by the exaltation of his reaſon 
and upper faculties, and that, which is certainly 
the effect of real and uſeful philoſophy, the prac- 
tice of virtue, is ſtill approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already taſte ſomething 
ſpiritual and above this world. To ſuch a one there 

muſt be a ſtrong expectation indeed, and the ar- 
gument built upon it muſt be proportionable. 
For can he be indowd with ſuch capacities, and 
have as it were overtures of immortality made him, 
if after all there is no ſuch thing? Muſt his pri- 
vate acts and conceald exerciſes of religion be all 
loſt *? Can a perfect Being have ſo little regard 
to one, who however inferior and nothing to Him, 
yet regards Him according to his beſt abilities in 
the government of himſelf? 

Are ſuch meditations and reflexions as theſe well 
founded, or not ? If they are, it muſt be reaſonable 
to think, that God will fatisfy a reaſonable ex- 
pectation. 

There are other arguments for the immortality 
of the ſoul, 7wo of which I will leave with you, 
to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The one is, 
that, if the /ouls of men are mortal (extinguiſhd 
at death), the caſe of brutes is by much preferable 
to that of men. The pleaſures of brutes, tho but 


x Fic pietatis bonos ? Is this the reward of picty ? 


ſenſual, 
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ſanſual, are more ſincere, being palled or dimi- 
niſhd by no diverting conſideration: they go wol- 
ly into them; and when they have them not, they 
ſeem leſs to want them, not thinking of them. 
Their ſufferings are attended with no reflexion 7, 
but are ſuch as they are ſaid to be p. 57. obſ. 8. 
They are void of cares; are under no apprehen- 
fion for families and poſterity; never fatigue them · 
ſelves with vain inquiries, hunting after knowledge 
which muſt periſh with them ; are not anxious a- 
bout their future ftate*, nor can be diſappointed 
of any hopes or expectations; and at laſt ſome 
ſudden blow (or a few minutes of unforeſeen pain) 
finiſhes them, having — 
they were mortal. 

The otber is, that the foul is a mn F life * 


that, which brings vitality to the body. For how | 
ſhould that, which has been proved to be a ſub- 
ſtance, and at the ſame time is alſo a principle of 
life, and as ſuch (as bEing what it is) is alive; 1 


fay, how can that die *, unleſs it is annihilated ? 


1 Fere pericula, que evident, faint cum effugere, ſecure 
ſunt, &fc. * Wild beaſts, when they ſee any dangers, avoid 


« them; and, after they have avoided them, they look no 


* no further, &c.” Sen. 


z DR N25 PoILY RTYyrD MNVYTM MYLYX 
. „They are not uneaſy as men are whilſt they are alive, 


« imagining that the end of them is to die.” S. Iqgvuas. 

a Sic mihi perſuaſi, fic ſentio, cum—ſemper agitetur animus, 
nec principium motus habeat, quia ſe ipſe moveat ; ne finem qui- 
dem habiturum V motus, quia nunguam /e ipſe fit relicturus. 
* I do verily believe, it is my real opinion, that becauſe— 
«* the ſoul is always in action, and has not any (external) 
c cauſe of its motion, becauſe it moves itſelf ; therefore nei- 
* ther will it ever have any end of i its motion, becauſe it will 


never 
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Here I begin to be very ſenſible how much I 
want a guide. But as the religion of nature is my 
theme, I muſt at preſent content myſelf with that 
light which nature affords ; my buſineſs being, as 
it ſeems, only to ſhew, what a Heathen philoſopher, 
without any other help, and almoſt ar ere, 
may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope that neither the 
doing of this, nor any thing elſe containd in this 
Delineation, can be the leaſt prejudice to any other 
true religion. Whatever is immediately reveald 
from God, muſt, as well as any thing elſe, be treat- 
ed as being what it is: which cannot be, if it is 
not treated with the higheſt regard, believed and 
obeyd. That therefore, which has been ſo much 
inſiſted on by me, and is as it were the burden of 
my ſong, is ſo far from undermining true reveald 
| religion, that it rather paves the way for its recep- 
tion. This I take this opportunity to remark to 
you once for all. And ſo returning to my pbilo- 


|  ſopher, I cannot imagin but that even be would 


—— ons econ 


« never deſert itſelf.” Cre. That in Greg. Taum. is like 
this thought of 7 wlly : N Jvxd, avroximTog &oa, SNirore TH tlvas Aa- 
Al- dxonuder pig , auroruviTy T3 as ei s T3 N d uννeτ 
trau io ics, xd. + The ſoul, becauſe it is able to move itſelf, 
« can never ceaſe to be; for it is a neceſſary conſequence of 
« ſelf-motion, to be always in motion; and what is always 
in motion, cannot ceaſe to move.” But that in St Auſtin 
comes ſomething nearer to my meaning: E/? animus vita gu- 
dam, unde omne quod animatum eft vivit.—Non ergo poteft ani- 
mus mori. Nam fi carere poterit vita, non animus ſed animatum 
aliguid eff. < The ſoul is a fort of life, whence it follows, that 
every thing which has a ſoul is alive ;—wherefore the ſoul 
©« cannot die; for, if it could be without life, it would not be .. 
A ſoul, but ſomething «with @ ſoul.” 


Which 
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which make up almoſt the remainder of this laſt 
ſection. 


IX. The ſoul, when it parts from this groſs body, 
will paſs by ſome law into ſome new ſeat, or ſtate, a- 
grecable to the nature of it b. Every ſpecies of be- 
ings mult belong to ſome region, or ſtate. Becauſe 
nothing can be, but it muſt be ſome where, and 
| ſome how : and there being different kinds of a- 


bodes and manners of ſubſiſting in the univerſe, 


and the natures of the things, that are to exiſt in 
them, being alſo different, there will be a greater 
congruity between theſe ſeveral natures reſpective- 
ly and ſome particular places, or ftates, than there 


is between them and others; and indeed ſuch a 


one, that out of thoſe perhaps they cannot ſubſiſt, 
or not naturally. To thoſe therefore muſt be their 


reſpective tendences : to thoſe they are adjudged by 


the courſe of nature, and conſtitution of things, 
or rather by the Author of theme. 

While the ſoul is in the body, ithas ſome powers 
and opportunities of moving it ſpontaneouſly, or 
otherwiſe than it would be moved by the mere 

laws of gravitation and mechaniſm. This is evi- 


b The tranſmigration of ſouls has ta 4 talked of: 
but ea ſententia,—quoniam ridicula, & mimo dignior quam ſcho- 
A, ne refelli quidem ſerid debet ; quod gui facit, videtur vereri, 
ne quis id credat, © that opinion—1s ſo ridiculous, that it is 
fitter for the ſtage than the ſchools, and therefore ought 
not ſeriouſly to be confuted ; and he who attempts it, ſeems 
« to be afraid that nobody ſhould believe it.” So Lafaxtius. 
Indeed who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Ho- 
mer's having been a camel in Bacfria, &c. | 

© Xr yas avaynn To ec: Tpis Th 0wezoy, 56 For, of neceſſity, 
luke things mult go to each other.” HIEROcI. 

dent. 


{ 
| 
| 
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dent. But yet, notwithſtanding this, the weight of 
that body, to which at preſent 1 it is limited (among 
other cauſes) conſtrains it to act for a while upon 
this ſtage. That general law, to which bodies are 
ſubjected, makes it ſink in this fluid of air, ſo much 
lighter than itſelf; keeps it down; and ſo deter- 
mins the ſeat of it, and of the ſoul in it, to be 


upon the ſurface of this earth, where, or in whoſe : 


neighbourhood it was firſt produced. But then, 
when the ſoul ſhall be diſengaged from the groſs 
matter, which now incloſes and incumbers it, and 
either become naked ſp:rit, or be only veild in its 
own fine and obſequious vehicle, it muſt at the 
| ſame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, 
and fall under ſome other, which will carry it to 


ſome proper manſion, or ſtate; or at leaſt by the 


old ones be capable of mounting upwards *, in pro- 

Portion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of .e- 

out of theſe regions into ſome medium 

more ſuitable, and (if the philoſopher may ſay fo) 

equilibrious. Thus much as to the general fate of 
ſouls after death. But then, ny” 


d Ex humili atque depreſſo i in eum — locum, quiſquis ille 
eft, qui ſolutas winculis animas beato recipit finu. © It will 
mount up from this low mean place, into that, whatever it 
<« be, which receives thoſe ſouls,” that are freed from their 
«« impriſonment, into its happy boſom.” Sex. H Tic Sri; 
wpooraSelag d r, S ö rd aperiry, e rapes river, ixpuris Weg Toy 
TH kal xaSaply Troy, elg Thy Sulay cb HA avifu. 4 The put- 
ting off theſe human affections, and putting on virtues, as 
** ſo many wings, will carry us to that pure region of virtue, 
« where we ſhall live a divine life.” Hizzocr. 

© Depofitd ſarcinã, levior volabit ad cœlum. Having laid 
down our burden, we ſhall fly the lighter to heaven.” St 
ISoM. 
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X. In this new ſtate, or place of abode, there may 
be different ſtations befitting the differences of parti- 
cular ſouls among themſelves, as they are more or leſs 
perfect in their kind. We fee even inanimate bo- 
dies, which have different gravities, figures, im- 
pulſes, &c. ſettle into ſome order among them- 
ſelves, agreeable to theſe differences. And ſo by 
the fame univerſal rule in nature (viz. that diffe- 

rences in things are attended with anſwerable re- 
lations and effects) ſouls muſt alſo take their ſitu- 
ation in ſome kind of order according to their diffe- 
rences. 


XI. The great difference of human ſouls, with re- 
pet to perfection and imperfettion, lies in their dif- 

ferent degrees and habits f of reaſonableneſs or unrea · 
fonableneſs *. That is to ſay, not only in men's dif- 
ferent improvements, or neglects and abuſe of their 


f The Fews, who generally ſay, that by the practice of 


religion the ſoul acquires perfection and life eternal, lay ſuch 
| ſtreſs upon habits of piety, that R. Albo makes the effect of 
giving 1000 zuzix © pence” in charity at once by no means 
equal to that of giving one zaz © penny,” and repeating it 
1000 times. Na Mp? NEYA TMR 2YD D Hrn 
rm EDyDp RTM 5yBNn nMWyR Nama MNyV. © The con- 
* tinuing to repeat the doing of a thing will procure a higher 
— (of reward) than the doing the whole at once.” 


5s Wan- w 52W rb’ TRATY RAN ruin du 55 


T1Wh2 D WPINT ] n 27vDRn Hawn IR JwRIn 
197 DB! Wwm >y19n 55221271 an. He that doth 


© the commandment of the Creator, ſhall be bleſſed ; he ſhall 
« find good underſtanding—and that reward which follows 
« good underſtanding, is, that the ſoul ſhall continue after the 
body is conſumed, and ſhall be united to the underſtanding 
of its Maker, and be eſtabliſhed to eternity.” Is. Levi. 


rational 
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rational faculties ; but alſo in the greater or leſs in- 
fluence of theſe upon their actions, and by conſe- 
quence in their different degrees of virtue, or vice. 

For a man is accounted a reaſonable man, when he 


reaſons rightly, and follows his reaſon : in which 


_ expreſſion virtue muſt be included, being (as p. 


336, & al.) nothing but the practice of reaſon and 
truth. 


That men are reaſonable, or the contrary, in 


_ different degrees is plain. Some reaſon well upon 


ſome ſubjects, but in reſpect of others, to which 
they have not been accuſtomd, are dim and con- 
fuſed : or they are partial to their vices and paſ- 


ſions, their old impreſſions and parties; and ſo 


their reaſon is not general, nor has its due extent, 

or influence. Others, whoſe reaſon is uncultivated 

and weak, tho they have virtuous inclinations, 
many times fall into ſuperſtition and abſurdities ; 
miſled by authorities, and over-awed by old or 
formal modes of ſpeaking, and grave non-ſenſe. 
Many, if not the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarce any 


notion of reaſon or virtue at all, but act fortuitouſ- 
ly, or as they ſee other folks act; moved either 


by bodily propenſions, or by example. Some few 
there are, who endeavour to improve their under- 
ſtandings, to diſcover what is agreeable to reaſon, 
and to fix their opinions; and conduct their lives 
accordingly. And in all theſe ſeveral kinds there 
are various degrees of elevation in knowledge and 
virtue, and of immerſion in vice and ignorance, 


and new differences ariſing endleſiy. All this is 


viſible. 

Now the ſoul, reflecting, finds in itſelf two ge⸗ 

neral faculties, one, by which it underſtands, and 
Dd2a _ „ 


| 
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judges, and reaſons (all which I comprehend un- 
der the term rational faculties, or reaſon) ; and an- 
other, by which it wills, or determins to act, ac- 
cording to the judgments and concluſions made in 
the upper part of it. And the more perfectly it 
performs theſe operations (i. e. the more truly it 
reaſons, and the more readily it wills and executes 
the deciſions of reaſon), the more perfect certainly 
it muſt be in its kind; and the more imperfectly, 
the more imperfect. The accompliſhments there- 
fore and perfection of human ſouls, and the con- 


tram, muſt be in proportion to the forementiond 
differences. 


XII. According to theſe differences then it is rea- 
ſonable to think the ſouls of men will find their ſtati- 
ons in the future world h. This is but a corollary 
from what goes before. 

Obj. Why ſhould we think, that God cauſes 
things to be in ſuch a manner, as that in the future 
fate men ſhall be placed and treated according to 
their merit, and the progreſs they have made in 
_ reaſon and virtue, when we ſee the caſe to be wide- 
ly different in this? Anſ. It muſt be rememberd, 
that this is one of thoſe very reaſons on which the 
belief of the ſoul's immortality is founded. Now, 
if it be reaſonable to believe there is a future ſtate, 
| becauſe things are dealt unegually now, upon that 
very ſcore it will be reaſonable to think, that they 
are dealt equally * in that other ſtate. 


h Toru ec he 7H At. © Places fitted for virtue.” PLaTo. 
i With an equal or impartial regard to every man s deſerts: 
equitably. 


Here 
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Here bodily wants and affections, and ſuch things 
as proceed from them, do intermix with human 
affairs, and do confound merit with demerit, not- 
ledge with ignorance : and hence it comes to paſs 
many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, 
in their wrong places. But, when the corporeal 
cauſes of miſplacing ſhall be removed, :/pirits (or 
ſpirits and their owpare , may be ſup- 
poſed more regularly to take their due poſts and 
privileges : the impudent and vitious will have no 
ſuch opportunities of getting into circumſtances, of . 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and vir- 
tuous minds find ſuch ohſtructions to keep them 
down in circumſtances unworthy of them. Be 
ſure the more advanced and pure any ſtate is, the 
more properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and 
the juſter and more natural will the ſubordination 
of its members be. 
Even here we commonly find men in that kind 
of buſineſs for which they are educated and pre- 


pared; men of the ſame profeſſions generally keep- 


ing together; the virtuous and reaſonable de/iring 
do be (tho they not always can be) with their lite *, 
and the vitious (as they ſcarcely cannot be) with | 
theirs. And why ſhould we not think, that an a- 
ſeciation and communion of ſouls with thoſe of their 
own ſize, diſpoſition, and habits may be more 
univerſal and compleat, when thoſe things, which 
in great meaſure hinder it here, ſhall be no more? 


k *AyaScy ini datrag dae Alriuaro dye © Good men, when 
left to their own liberty, go to thoſe entertainments where 1 
good men are.” E. Prar. 5 A 
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If we may think this, certainly thoſe fields or 
ſtates, in which the virtuous and 10iſe | ſhall meet, 


muſt be different from thoſe in which the foolifo 


and wicked ſhall herd together a. The very diffe- 
rence of the company will itſelf create a vaſt diffe- 
rence in the manner of their living. \ 


XIII. The manſions, and conditions of the virtu- 


ous and reaſoning part muſt be proportionably better 
than thoſe of the fooliſh and vitious. The propoſi- 
tion cannot be inverted, or the caſe be otherwiſe, 


if the conſtitution of things depends upon a rea- 
ſonable cauſe: as I have — to ſhew it 


does. 


Cor. Hence it follows, that the practice of rea- 


ſon (in its juſt extent) is the great preparative for 
death, and the means of advancing our happineſs 
through all our ſubſequent duration. But moreover, 


XIV. In the future ftate reſpect will be bad not 


only to men's reaſoning, and virtues, or the contrary, 


but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings here n. 
| Becauſe the forementiond inequalities of this world g 


1 ol wxqMooopmire; y de, or of die ee, © they who 


« rightly philoſophize, or they who are * philoſophers, * 


in Plato's ſtyle. 
m Tdvrhoerrac abc lie- jabs c. , cg e- a) die 
ra idadt Is Thy adToic opaoieTyTa Th; Surywyil, as Nuνt, xane xaxol; 
eovvres. That place, in which there are no evils, will not 


« receive them (the wicked) but they ſhall be with one an- 


other, and continue for ever to lead the ſame ſort of life 
that they led here.” PLato. 

n El w TGy apcaprippdray xordterar [6 — 8 Nual- 
#9Ume abr aeyigt ra. © Tf (a good man) be puniſhed (here) be- 


* yond what his ſins deſerve, all that is above what he juſtly 


20 deſerves, ſhall be accounted for to him.” eur. 
can 
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can by no means be redreſt, unleſs men's injoy- 
ments and ſufferings, taken t with their 
virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
ſay, taken together: becauſe no reaſon can be af- 
ſignd, why a vitious man ſhould be recompenſed 
for the pains and miſchiefs and troubles, which he 
brings upon himſelf by his vices, as the natural con · 
ſequences of them ; nor, on the other ſide, why 
any deductions ſhould be made from the future 

| happineſs of a good man upon the ſcore of thoſe 
innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of 
his moderation, regularity, other virtues, and found 
reaſoning. 

Cor. Wicked men woillnot only be leſs happy than 
the wiſe and virtuous, but be really unhappy in that 
| ſtate to come. For when all the happineſs, that an- 
ſwers to thoſe degrees of virtue, dick they had, 
and thoſe ſufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs ; I 
ſay, when that is ſubtracted, what remains upon 
the account will be ſomething below. no-happi- 
neſs: which muſt be ſome quantity of Pie un. 

i bappineſs, or miſery. - 
| "Thus there will be rewards, and Iunifoments 
hereafter : and men will be happy, or unbappy, ac- 
cording to their behaviour, omen, and ſulfer- 
ings in this preſent life. —_: 


- RV. F the immortality of the foul cannot be de- 
monftrated, yet it is certain the contrary cannot 2. o. To 


nm - 
— — 


Nunc guoniam, quaſſatis undique wvaſis, Diffizere humorem, & la- 
ticem di * cernis; Crede animam quogae ai undi, Sc. * For 
„ « we 
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ſay, when a houſe is ruinous and faln, that it once 


had an inbabitant, and that he is eſcaped out of it, 


and lives in ſome other place, can involve no con- 
age, or Re 2. And, 


XVI. if the immortality of the ſoul Gould be con- 
fiderd only as a probability, or even as a chance poſ- 
Able, yet ſtill a virtuous life is to be preferred before 
its contrary. For if the ſoul be mortal, and all per- 
ception periſhes for ever at our death, what in this 


<« we ſee that, as ſoon as the veſſel is broken in pieces, the li- 
* quor runs all about ; ſo the ſoul likewiſe will be difipated, | 
Ec.“ And Preterea gigni pariter cum corpore & und Creſ- 
cere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem, &c. Quare animum 
quogue diſſolvi fateare neceſſe eſt; Duandoguidem penetrant in eum 
contagia morbi. * Further we ſee that the ſoul and the body are 


produced together, and increaſe and grow old together alſo, 


« &c. Wherefore we cannot but own, that the ſoul muſt be 
« diffolved : for the contagion of the diſeaſe reaches to it.” 
Nor thoſe in Pliny (N. H. 7. 55.): if there really are any at 
all. For to plead the antegenitale experimentum, © argument 
drawn from what we were before we were born,” is to beg 


queſtion; which may be put thus, Whether we ſhall after 


death be more conſcious of our exiſtence, than we were before 
uwe were born, And if Dicearchus's Leſbiaci were extant, I be- 
eve we ſhould find nothing ſtronger in them. The truth ſeems 


to be, Ov Berea: © ande dSdvaroy glvar Thy avrs uxiv, (That a 
« wicked man does not defire that his ſoul ſhould be immor- 
* tal;” but he comforts himſelf with this thought, that 
# Herd Sd Sima favr, . the being nothing after death,” 


will prevent future ſufferings. This is «is 79 N dai ura gui, 


« to have recourſe to non-exiſtence.” Hizroct. 

» Nor that the ſoul ſtill exiſts impor dr Loi 700 i le- 
ten dA, © having left the houſe, in which it lived, deſolate.” 
Pn. Jop. Domus ab habitatore deſerta dilabitur :—&& corpus, 
reliftum ab anima, defiuit. © A houſe that is forſaken by the 
« inhabitants, becomes ruinous :—and a body, after it is for- 
r ſaken by the ſoul, decays.” Laer. 


caſe 
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caſe does a good man loſe by his virtue ? Very 
rarely more than ſome acts of devotion, and in- 
ſtances of mortification, which too by cuſtom grow 
habitual and eaſy , and it may be pleaſant by be- 
ing (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) reaſonable. On the 
other hand, what does a vitious man gain ? Only 
ſuch injoyments, as a virtuous man leaves: and 
thoſe are ſuch, as moſt commonly owe their being 
to a vitiated taſte; grow inſipid in time; require 
more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, than 
they are worth; go off diſagreeably; are followd 
many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter penances 
in the rear; and at beſt after a ſhort time end in 
nothing, as if they bad never been. This is all”, 
But then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we 
have all the reaſon in the world to think it will), 
what does the virtuous man gain? His preſent 
pleaſures (if not ſo many) are more /incere * and 

natural t; and the effect of his ſelf-denials and ſub- 

miſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for 
a future ſtate, is the happineſs of that ſtate : which, 


q Mare N g 3pNuog dee in” a [dprriy], Kat Tprxve v wparer. 
i N ile dxpoy den, Pridin & ie wins. The way to virtue is 
long and ſteep, and very rugged at firſt; but, after you are 
« come at the top, it then becomes eaſy.” Hes10D. 

* Czh prefertur Adonis. ** Adonis is preferred to heaven.” 

$ '0 apery dia api era S Mya g dre ag ꝗᷓ t. 56 He who 
+ excels in virtue, reaps pleaſures that can never be repented 
« of.” Hitrocr. | 

t If the ſoul was mortal, yet the virtuous man Th ld a 
inv GmoajpCadvoy, Y eu,, xapTopercy &yaMy, rdaipey iro; ict g 
{caxgpie” & yag S vd own, x7). © becomes as perfect as he can be, 
* reaps his own proper good, being truly TO © 

and the body alſo, c. Sip, | 


without 
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without pretending to deſcribe it, may be pre- 
ſumed to be immortal, becauſe the ſoul is ſo; and to 
be purer and of a more exalted nature (i. e. truer, 
and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, 
becauſe that ſtate is every way in nature above 
this. And again, what does the wicked man Joſe ? 
That happineſs, which the virtuous gain as ſuch ; 
and he ſinks, beſide, into ſome degree of the un- 
bappine/s.of that future ſtate : of which one may 
ſay in general, that it may be as much greater than 
the unhappineſs or ſufferings of this world, as the 

happineſs and joys of that are above thoſe of this. 

In a ſtate that is ſpiritual and clear every thing 
will be purer, and operate more directly and 
ſtrongly, and (if the expreſſion may be tolerated) 
_ with more ſpirit : there will be fewer obſtructions 
to either happineſs or unhappineſs : the ſoul will 
lie more open, and have more immediate and acute 

rceptions of either: ſo that each of them in their 

ind will be more intenſe, the one nearer to pure 

or mere happineſs, the other to the contrary v. But 

to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of 

the yet unknown world is too arduous an under- 
taking for my philoſopher. 

I ſhall only add, that the reaſoning and virtuous 
man has at leaſt this advantage over the foolfþ and 
profiigate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot 
always rectify that which is amiſs in himſelf or his 


u Ne (4h pebyoy 79 n wepctivai Thy e y TH pavhu, AMA S a 
v ideen vnd, N dy promy Foul tig xaxizy 6 pads imdyso Sai. © So that 
« a good man excels a bad man not only in goodneſs, but he 
* .excceds him in pleaſure alſo, by which alone the bas man 
er was led to be wicked.” Hiksocl. 


| circum- 
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circumſtances, they will find means to alleviate 
his preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him 
under all the anomalies of life, with comforts of 
which the other knows nothing : particularly this, 
the injoyment of an humble, 3 
expectation of felicity bereafter, ſincere and 
durable . 


XVII. He therefore, who would af according to 


truth, muſt, in the laſt place, not only confider what 
be is, and how circumſtantiated in this preſent ſtate, 


and provide accordingly , but, further, muſt conſider 


himſelf alſo as one whoſe exiſtence proceeds on ints 
another, and provide for that tov. How I think this 


is to be done, earns hope you fully ap- 


prehend. 


For a concluſion of the whole matter; ter 


verſation in this world, ſo far as we are concernd, 


and able, be ſuch as acknowledges every thing to 


be what it is (what it is in 5:/elf, and what with 


regard to ut, to other beings, te cauſes, circum- 


ſtances, conſequences) : that is, let us by no act dem 


C_—_— — — that is, let us 


act according to reaſon : and that is, let us act ac- 
cording to the law of our nature. By honeſtly endea- 
 vouring to do this we ſhall expreſs our duty * to 


ol ye Tina d allewy, a A dino oheonaxticoy, dux! our Ae 
21 owedaiaic imiphxuow. © Tf the righteous do not excel the wicked 
« jn any thing elſe, yet they do in their expectations of hap- 
„ pineſs. Is ock. 


* Te- yag Org n d rec dci ra voc [ous drr]. « For (to 
„ Practiſe virtue) is the moſt ſacred manner of worſhipping 


Him, 


2 Boe.” Jos. 
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Him, who is the Author of it, and of that law; 


and at the ſame time proſecute our own proper hap- 
pineſs (the happineſs of rational beings) : we ſhall 


do what tends to make us caly here, and be quali- 


fying ourſelves and preparing for our removal 
hence to our long home; that great revolution, 
which, at the fartheſt, cannot be very far off. 


And now, Sir, the trouble is almoſt over for the 


preſent, not properly which I give you, but which 


you have brought upon yourſelf, theſe being the 


Thoughts, which you defired : unleſs I have any 
where miſrepreſented myſelf through inadvertence; 


which I own may be. At the foot of the page I 
have in ſome places ſubjoind a few little ſtriftures 
_ principally of antiquity, after the manner of anno- 


tations: ſuch as, when I came to reviſe theſe ſheets, 


I could recolle& upon the ſudden? ; having no 
common-place book to help me, nor thought of 

any ſuch thing before that time. They may ſerve 
perhaps ſometimes a little to explain the text; and 
ſometimes to add weight ; but chiefly to divert 
you, who know very well how to improve any 
the leaſt hint out of the Ancients, and I fear will 
want to be diverted. I have alſo printed a few co- 
Pies of this Sketch, not with any deſign to make it 
public, but merely to ſave the trouble of 7ranſcrib- 
ing; being minded, ſince I have made it, to leave 


it not "wy with yor, but perhaps alſo with two or 


Some more were added in the ſecond impreſſion. 
* Nothing more was intended at firſt 


three 


Truths belonging to a Private Man, Cc. 413 
three other friends: or however, with my Family, 
as a private monument of one that meant well. 

Tho, as to the diſpoſal and fate of it, much will 
depend upon your judgment and manner of ac- 
ceptance. | 1 


WILLIAM WoLLASTON. 
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ferent, may have contrary 
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ſome have an unal- 
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1 the agent ſuſ- 
| ceptible of 

— right rea- 
ſion, and according to truth, 
the ſame 86 
public not to be de- 
termined by private judg- 
ment 
Adultery, its heinous nature 
Aaid open 262, 263 
Affection, natural, its dictates 
to be followed 308 
Agent, its difference from in- 
ſtrument 


INDE X. 


Attraction, what 
. — — in * 


_ 


Agents, neceſſary, have no 
| zbid. 


Animals the wiſdom expreſſ- 


ed in their ſtructure, 147, 


148 
the laws by which 


they are govern'd 174,175 
Aſtronomy noble 


proofs of adeity 140—144 
140 


f B. 


EINGS, different or- 
ders thereof 196 
Brutes, their ſufferings and 
death not like to thoſe of 
men 


2 
cautions to be obſerv- 


ed in killing them for uſe 
58 

their difference from 
men 397,398 
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AUSES, when ſatiſ- 
factorily known 145 
— ſame with effects 


ibid. 
Chance, what 149 
no cauſe 


149, 150 
Chaſtity, what 338 


Children, whence like their 


parents 160, 161 


Children, 


1 DR 


Children, their duty to pa- 
rents 304—308 
Comets, their motions and 

phenomena 143 
Common-ſenſe, no proper 
judge of actions 36 
Compaſſion, a natural prin- 


ciple in man 258, 259 
moſt viſible in the beſt 


4 men 3 ibid. 
Donflagrations, whether any 
have been univerſal —_— 
167 


| _ Conſequences, when juſt 74 


Covetouſneſs, its — 

9898 
—— may be virtuous 114. 
Crimes may be evaneſcent 51 


o many ads of in- 


juſtice 261 
Criminals, their difference 56 
Cruelty, what 257—261 
X inconſiſtent with 
truth and nature 257, 258, 


259 
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| the facukies of the foul 
374 


Defence, mutual, one end of 


ſocie 285 
Deluges, whether any have 
been univerſal 165—167 
Deſpotic power not founded 
in paternal authority 303 
Dominion not given, or loſt, 
by perſonal excellencies, 
or defects 00 
Doubtful caſes, how to pro- 
ceed in them 51, 101, 102 


Duration, what 133 
Duties of rational agents, 
what 


110, 111 


Duties of parents to their chil- 
2990: 

of children to their pa- 
rents 304—308 

————owing to remote re- 
lations 309—31z 


E. 


DUCATIONofchil- 
dren incumbent on their 
parents 297, 298 
Endeavour, what it means 
VE 110 
Enjoyments, when lawful 67, 
| 68 


Evil, its degrees how to be 

__ 32 

—no i t princi- 
ple of it | 126 

——- whence it may proceed 

126, 127 

— its formal ratio 255 

F. 

ACTS more expreſſive 
than words 14, 15 
——help us to judge of 
good and evil ibid. 


Faculties remain in the body, 
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are loſt 348, 369, 373 

Falſhoods expreſſible by ac- 
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Fame, what, 216, 217 

Fate, what pw "45 

Freedom, whether in man 

| 111,112 
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the power of man 112, 113 

Fortitude, what 343, 344 

Frugality, What 339 
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thereof 
Future - 
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Future ſtate, the expectation 
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things 
| bis exiſtence | 
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ind telligent beings 
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———ſhewn to be infinite 1212 
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inconceivable 122, 123 
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124 


3 but one 124, 125 

—ſupports all other beings 
12 

— is the Author of —— 

129, 130 

ot the immediate Au- 

thor of the acts of free 


agents 130 
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matter 132—135 
——not the univerſe 134, 
135 

——the cauſe of mattgr and 
motion 136—142 


—— the Author of the uni- 
verſe 


160—1 64. _ 
the 


Haase , nearly 


142 


God, is free from defect 
| 167, 178 
——is incomprehenſible ibid. 
in the govern - 
ment of the world 170 
— —governs the world by 
his providence 3 
——his foreknowledge re- 
concileable with human li- 


180—187 
y which men 
ſhould have towards him 
234 

de es te 
by man ibid. 


ibid. 

Goad and evil, coincident with 
pleaſure and pain 62 
———— to in- 
no 
Government, i its origin 277, 


140, 141 
Guilt, its degrees vary with 
the importance of things 


51 
Um. 


allied to truth 
how to be 


——coincident with & 

true quantity of pleaſure 
62, 63 

——— whether capable of 
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———ukimare _ 63, 64 

——the duty of every in- 
telligent being to _— 
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Happineſs, drains not pro- 
curable but by the practice 
of truth 65, 66 


—— never deftructive of 


the nature of I 
w=—— wherein it conſiſts 67 
———Ccoincident with truth 

68 


ie cndof religion 69 


hand to judge of it in 
.- other 200—209 
every man's property 


| 242 
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therein 190, 191 
Honour, how to be given to 


God 2213—219 
216, 216 


Honours, what 
ben the defire of 
them juſtifiable 217 
Humanity, what 
Human life, its hiſtory 378— 
392 
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DE As, immediate, ade- 
quately knoun to the 


mind 71 
—— their immediate relations 
known to the mind 7 2, 73 
Identity, in men, what 235, 
373 

Inanimate beings capable of 
no obligation 110 
governed by certain 
laws 172, 173 
Individuation, a principle in 
ü man 234, 235 
Indolence, - a happineſs infi- 
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254» 255 
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35, 36 
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Judgment, how to be formed 
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, what 254 


——the praftice of it right 
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AW of nature, what 41 
Laws obtaining in the 
univerſe 172—174 
—— Of ſociety, natural 237; 
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Juſtice 276, 277 
——muft be obſerved 282 
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nature take place 283 
what to be done when 
they oppoſe the laws of 
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111,112. 
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—392 
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281 
M. 
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his faculties 331, 332 
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32 = 345 
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— nature of the 
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relation 294 
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taken | ibid. 
the contract to be re- 
ligiouſly obſerved 295, 296 
—— —the behaviour it re- 
quires under affliction 296 
whether it gives au- 
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the foundation of all 
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"thinking. 352, 364 
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Monarchy, not founded in 
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| Motion, 
cauſed 138, 139, 346, 347 
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various ſignifications 
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ous nature 
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others by what we feel 
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ſtroy each other 60 
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other ibid. 
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children 297—299 
their authority over 
their children 299—303 
their authority not 

dominion 301, 302 
Particles, their mental uſe 226 
Paſſions of the mind, expreſ- 
ſible by geſture -+6 
no infirmities 326 
Perception always produced 


in time 53 
Pianets habitable 143 
Pleaſure, what 52 


Po original, gives the 
| greateſt right, 247, 248 
Power gives no dominion or 


how to be given to 
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for death 
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